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PREFACE. 


Tue Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius first appeared in 1813. 
In Germany, for nearly seventy years it has held a foremost 
rank as the grammar for schools. In England and America 
also, for the last half-century, it has maintained its position 
through the versions of Stuart, Conant, and Davies, keeping 
pace with the progress of Semitic learning in successive 
editions, since the death of Gesenius, through the scholarly 
editorial labors of Prof. Rédiger of Berlin. 

Its pre-eminence has been largely due to the thoroughness 
with which the grammar treats the forms of the language and 
the phenomena of their changes. From the first its course of 
thought has proceeded from a real grasp of principles and 
rested upon a scientific basis. The advanced student has felt 
assured that he would find here all the light which the present 
state of science affords upgn any difficult point. 

At the same time practical teachers have felt that there was 
something yet to be desired in the form of the work for adap- 
tation to elementary instruction. The copious materials of 
the grammar have not always proved to be so conveniently 
arranged as to be easily accessible to the inexperienced 
student. 

While the writer believes that mere beginners should not 
be cumbered with the task of memorizing an elaborate treatise, 
but should be introduced at once to the language by the briefest 
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possible statement of its elementary principles, — and has ac- 
cordingly prefixed such a compendium of principles to Davies’ 
Hebrew Lexicon,— yet obviously the next step should be to 
place in his hands a complete discussion of the whole subject, 
upon a true philosophical plan, which ought, at the same time, 
to be so classified as to be immediately within his reach. 

Accordingly, when the publishers of Davies’ Hebrew Lexi- 
con requested him to prepare an edition of Davies’ Gesenius’ 
Grammar which should be suited to the wants of American 
- teachers and students, he set before himself the aim of 
combining the acknowledged excellences of Gesenius with a 
more lucid and practical arrangement. 

Happily for this purpose, he found his contemplated task 
in large measure anticipated by the admirable work of Prof. 
Kautzsch, the successor of Rédiger in the editorial revision 
of Gesenius.. The grammar which he has produced is prac- 
tically a new work, exhibiting radical changes in the treat- 
ment of important topics, and uniting, as no grammar has 
done before, a logical and perspicuous method with a full treat- 
ment of the difficulties of the language. 

Availing himself of the essential improvements of Kautzsch, 
among which will be found an entire reconstruction of the 
system of the Noun and a new discussion of the Accent and the 
Methegh, the Daghesh euphonic and the Pause, as well as of the 
nominal and verbal sentence (so that $§ 93-95 and § 144 are 
entirely new, translated from Kautzsch, while indeed nearly 
every page and paragraph has felt the influence of Kautzsch’s 
scientific discernment in the suggestion of improved forms of 
statement), the editor has also derived some hints from the 
Grammars of Ewald and Stade, and has added a few notes 
for illustration from Delitzsch and others. No change has 
been made in the numbering of sections, and the notes of 
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Dr. Davies have heen preserved, so far as they are not super- 
' seded by the text as reconstructed. They are designated by 
the signature Tr. 

The references have been carefully verified (using the cor- 
rected text of Baer-Delitzsch upon Genesis, Job, Psalms, and 
Isaiah), and the eighth edition of Gesenius’ Lexicon (by 
Miihlau and Volck) has been constantly consulted. 

_ A new and important feature of this edition consists m the 

appending of very full Indexes of Subjects, of Scripture, and 
of Hebrew words, by means of which the entire contents of 
the Grammar are made available to the student. The Hebrew 
index will be found especially valuable, converting the gram- 
mar into a philological clavis for the explanation of difficult 
forms. 

The work has been performed in the midst of a heavy pres- 
sure of other labors, and in the accomplishment of it the editor 
has been aided by his son as an amanuensis, preparing all the 
copy for the printers, and by his friend Mr. Max Meyer of 
Paris, a native German, and an accomplished linguist, who has 
revised all the translations and performed much patient toil 
in the reading of proofs. . 

E, C. M. 


CuicaGo, September 1880. 
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I. INDEX OF HEBREW WORDS OR LETTERS EXPLAINED OR 
EMU MEY Bee ook ala Sl we Ke a ar SH ae 402 


TABLES 


SEMITIC ALPHABETS; 


PARADIGMS 


OF 
VERBS AND NOUNS, 


ETC. 


- 


A OLPI 
de aang y: : 


“J 
a 
U 
‘ 


~ae e 


Seo 
* 


BLUOw EM 


TA 
aMOTCASTAT * 


‘ 4,° 
> . , 
’ ee eas ma 4 : 
} B ; B : 
ed 1 i Y y 
za £ : ; 7 
ek “ a ; 
~ a . 7 


i 
7, ge 


THUAN 


‘ 
a 
ae 


m 
ne 


5 
ar 
® 
he 
=~ 
i” 
| 
i 


r 


5 a are 
o| a 9.7 | Be te! 


ede 


abs Prieto hie 


ane DD VP 


Ancient Semitic Alphabets 


59419 


AQa 
AWA 
+144 
AEH IN) 
AN ha» Anny 
OOOBY “biseGodb 
YNN LZVAYYV E4111 4 as 
AIT ANY |e 797 
LLP IAVLVELIORILLLO 
THA AX Py y 94 992 
TAS oda na yl 
HX RE | QP Yat 
O09OVUYVIO */0"090 VV UU YY 
197 \919 a7 

reV NT iPassi PvP ICH 
VVX PL APP vriPp>P | ss 

AYA 494 19944991844 
WHYAINNIWwVY ew jomiW YY | wy 
Pree tx x pealfh Ab lhe 


ps Fanos fas 6 
ie er, a rors* 


Cm, Cera fee gir 2 
ld @ net pe 


at 


— ~ OF 


he f 


Pea eee OO Ny wy 


= 4 

Z Vn 
B— wont Gg A 8 0 ela 4 9 99 ag “ae ee a 

2l3 « 
ci ame WLR MA Co it IE ae ME Saat Goel bot ae elo 


g w J 55 VU 3 RASHS SAS VG H5 545% AY 
Bo) q 
pees BD DPW AT Se Te ee ea 
= ee Me eG Se BS 4. PRED a A. Wy me ama ames ng Od : 
Pate ies 4. On oe a ee eee 
Be Oi eed et ay. 6 Rey ee oe ae ek 
D A 
Tw Pee ree, {B= “3 RF ae) oe one a aes eo OTe gd 
| - = 4 a 
Heoilec. : ~ > 
3 \o Neto rwnKnRroeetiartrp~PnFanrs x aes 
| Oe RE Sele (eat er ae ‘ e 
2 Bl eee 
| Bo 4 
wm < 
G 


VI 
Nominative of the Pronoun, 
or 


Separate Pronoun. 


Sing. 1. com. "S38, in pause 
“SN; "38, in pause 
“8 I. 


m3 mins (AN), in 


9. pause 5 mins thou. 


f. AS CAS) 
m. S1 he. 
f. N'T she. 


Plur. 1. com. nOMIN Ghist) 
(AN) we. 


m. BT, ma 
3. _ they. 


f 9 


A. THe PERSONAL 


Accusative of the Pronoun, 


—$<—<<——————_—_—_—_$<——————rrr 


A. 


By itself. 


< < 
"3; "I—}; 2— me. 


Me |e HDs tear la 


thee. 
SEA ear as crea ey 
1,4; m— @), i A 
him. 


Aly eer I her. 


m9; —; W— us, 


(O13), : 
ia; 
them. 


CHUL Wetlra? Ve 


ma = them. 


* The forms with an asterisk are only poetical; those in parenthesis 


Prowoun*) 


or Suffix of the Verb. 


B. 


With Nin demonstrative. 


ar “5 
aoa? OS 5 


I= Gi 

not found. 

mI, 2—, (7) 
eer 


ee 


These forms 
are not 


found. 


VII 
Genitive of the Pronoun, or Suffix of 


the Noun (possessive Pron.). 


$$ 
‘A. B. 
With Nouns Singular, With Nouns Plur. & Dual, 


"— my (prop. Gen. | "— my. 
met). 


ip ia, tT 
ause 7— | thy 
p a (tui). thy. 


5; >, 1 ))r—, b, * 
his (ejus and swus). his. 


< 
ome my 
v3; FI; 5— her. by — her. 


13; 3—}; (2—) our. | 13°— our. 


D2; nS Our. Bey our 

ohn eal Sale er Jy ; 
Di; aD, ie ta—* 

° ° < * . 

to", a their. their. 
his iT 


are rarely used, but are put here to give a full view of the analogy. 


é 


vill B. Srrone 
Qal. ‘Niph'dl. Pre. 
Prrr. Sing.3.m. Supt Taa*  japt ep? Sup, wp* 
cee emery rel es saat mzbR* mupy* m2ep* 
om. meop* rest riop* nbpy moop* 
af  RbUP mad mop roup) = mbwp 
lic. “mbop ‘ri122 mop oop opie) 
Plur. 3.\¢. mep aD Mop POPP DER 
2m, omeap* prs" omep* pmbep? = ON ZBR 
af, THeUP wR? IEIeP mde? IEDUP 
lc Bp WR BAP Wwp? ep 
Ine. Sup* bupr*  Sup* 
Ixr. absol. diap* hp), eu sepcene 
Ine. Sing. 2.m. >up* a" dup Sup* 
De a pe ae meat ls Sep at “beet 
Filiy. om, | Pep)" sae sph ndwp 
- 9. f,  mbep* Mae" ae mbep* 
Inuer. Sing. 3.m. sup’ gma joR* sup. Supe 
Bee. Supm = 7a2M bupm = Depn 
‘20m. fas sash) Supr bupm 
arf. Seprt “aon ‘Sopm* “Suprt 
1c. ...pe JASN DEpN Seo 
Pui. 8.m. Up" na" sbepn sep" 
3. f. mbepr* mypor mbapm* mbepm* 
2.m. Shon 25h spn nbuapm 
ae abbr non men ectiet 
Lee bp: “252 bop eet 
Iner. Shortened (Jussive). ee 
Parr. act. >up* 722 Wop dup bopia* 
pass, drop* 


a 


VERB. SS 42—55. 


Lain.< 


(AAS 
Puce Hiph?. Ho phe. Hithpaeel. 
pwp* DUpry* Dupr* >upnin* 
motp* nbapi* soup mbupnn* 
i) mbopn* mop mbipnn 
rowp moupn moupa .<¢  mbuprn 
a sbio)) neste OR smbopnn 
up Say Soph iinet ; 
pm2uP proepry ombopn onto 
able) Wee —— oer 
"UP wloph UPA mpbPHn 
wanting opt i wanting Supni 
sup* bupn* pup bupnn 
Sop* been 
wantin Sent wantin "een 
g Sep apn 
m2sapi* mybipnit* 
Dup * >np"* pups supne* 
Sup opm dup bepnn 
bepm aac bupm bupnin 
“opr* SepRt “opm* “Supnn* 
Deeps Sap DUP Supny 
sDtap" Spe c=) nbupn> 
m-bpn* mbepre masupm* been" 
oon SS*DpR pupM EpPNNA 
Seton s>opm erbie}a mabepnn 
: ae mp: pic) >wpn? 
2up.* 
> ups* oupnig* 
rapid maps 


- C. Srrone VERB 


Suffixes 1Sing. 2Sing.m 2Singf. 8 Sing.m. 
wire pbeniat 23% . 


T2OpP 
Perr. Qdl S. 3.m. "30P OP 720P el 


P . nain’up 

af. “nsep NR NEP Kea 
smetor 

ani mba Oe ane 
< soAbe 

2 FEE Ae ee 


La: —. Ree - Heep ze 
Plur. 3. 4 = "POP Poe OUP asap 


2m. "APLUP — nambap 

i — spb peep — wAsdup 

Iver. Qal ae ar Toop ‘Sup 
| eee is ieee “f 
Iup. Qal 2. m. sing. "EDP —_ — WsaP 


Iurr. Qal 3.m. sing. "2200p" UR" TOR" asap. 


3.m. with Nin < rh 
ao at “2e0R" qe0R . oP 2) Ps 


3.m.plur, "SOR. PEEP? «FUP? EYP? 


Por, Pi‘él 3.m. sing. "T20R = FOP TOP sicaP) 


wirH SuFFixes. §§ 57—61. xI 
3 Sing. f. 1 Plur. 2 Plur.m. 2Plur.f. 8 Plur.m. 3 Plur,f. 
mop = MR AUP [ieeR] «= Beep PUP 
mmsep ONS wanting wanting  Onsup sup 
mReE URE — — -ORRER RPP 
Thee Nee — oR PREP 
TReep — BPN JERR ONeR PHP 
TPoUP «ASW wanting wanting pup Poop 
mintop asroop = — _ Drop yup 
rep REP MPEP ON UP 
méup mop — D2ZHR Be poop bap 
= lyr, > a : psbop 1220 see TT 3fr 
era > a: ptop 
op ret a 2 oo oslr 
mup" » et ; 
wes tes © . i - bel ‘abe a) 5 $n ] 
Sept Mee) Deep eee Seer Peet 
Smee, CSE saga 
Sep) ep] BIER? ERT Dep) PUR’ 
mbup oo msep me eR «eR ER 


XII D. Vers Pe ('p) Gurrurat. § 63. 
Qal. Niphial. Hiphil. Hopha'l. 
Prer. 8.3.m. wa9 wayy*  Tas* tas 
3. f. Tap Sronterras satan 
2.m. riqay ra | MS Pon 
a mys9 TSP nTas mye) 
lc. “nT22 “Tay Ta Has 
Plur. 3. ¢. way 7393 aaa ATS 
2.m. omTas* pra ORT ONT 
Dan Tes" rages I wT 
lc, "73 Ta | WE Tes 
Ine. siay* wast ° apr 
Ive, absol. nay Shas pag tag 
be. 8.2m.) TO prt. eT Tas 
ro oaeeeh ae UP nL UE ea a ee 
Pam RSS on Sem ee 
2, f. TpTee* map’ TATE MTT 
Teor 83.00. 2 TOS PIF eet ae ee 
af Ten PI Ten Ten TH 
om TOR PII Ws Mam wm 
fA “ant cpm “Tam “ham orem 
16, Saye PINS 208 TODS TadN 
-Plur. 3m. aS Spr sash TT 
3.7, maton pina Ten men oan 
2m. Tam ‘pin on o9Tam sas 
of Dam mpm nam nye aon 
Lacey SOS = DiI) 71293 T7392 Tass 
Inuer. shortened (Jussive). TaD" 
Parr, act. way way* pas 
pass. say 3 ay 


4 


BE. Vers ‘A’yin ('y) GurruRAL. § 64. XI 


Qul. Niphal. Pte. Pwal. Hithpae. 


Perr S.3.m OND oe, FAs TE* ann 
3. f. Tome memos* Fsha oa ahann 
am, Rone OU rof omsta a moan 
of Pend OM ma mech moan 
‘oe “ROAD mei smbfa cmSh orbtann 

Plur. 3. c. OMG". semey* nt aN 
am, ORY Brom) ors pms onsnann 
ae f- Rote ome haa Po TaN 
le OMe none) oppfa = NSA. estan 


Tyr. Shai) Ome y7a* wanting FIanT* 
Tyr. absol. oinw = win) 712" 

Tne. 8.2m. ome on a" jan 

a “ome “OTE ety Paice “272 

Pl 2m. ONG “sem | Sha anh 

2. f. Teuny mete ota msaarn 


eam one oe rae To are 
af TRR BRR FBH PE PEN 
2m UT on PEN FAH zany 
2f “Ont centn’ Pan PRN Tann 
le OTR oN PSR PEN Wary 
Plur. 3.m, Orn oath ey ae belie oh 
3.7. Toohwin mot maptan man mofann 
am, OneM sO ham STN shan 
2. f. Pomtn sean aan myptan mpfann 
7 6 wm rey pe? | pan 


Ture. with Suff STO" 


Parr. act. om anu | 7a" y1anN* 
pass. mam ‘ 7.20" 


XIV 
Qal. Niph al. Peel 
Parr. S.3.m. mot* nowy mut 
8. f. mow rinows mina 
2.m. 'isbl'e mw mnsw 
2. f. misc nine niu 
Bre. mnw smn ‘hind 
Plur. 3. ¢. abl smug Blab 
2.1m. pany primi prinaw 
nf: rene Tala? NSw 
1. ¢. mow nsw) nots 
Ine. now* noun mbu* 
Inv, absol. mibw miu nou 
Ine, 8. 2.m. no* nbn mbt 
2. f. apps amy ip “Te 
Plur. 2.m. an claire} AnD 
2. f. m2 man sey manu 
LIuer. S.3.m. row mow* maw 
3. f. nbn api) ) newn* 
2.0m. noun mben mbuim 
A hun un snbuin 
1, ¢ moun mow moving 
Plur. 3.m. anu Baby's ams" 
Binf' nonsunt mInseN nynsuin* 
2.m. smu blabt'=)9) sma 
oe mason MINS mntin 
lc nbuy apy eh) mow 
Tuts shortened Bh Aas 
Inver. with Suff. abi 
Parr. act. mou* rows moult 
pass. mibw* : 


! 


EAMEDH (%) GurruraL. § 65. 


Pw, Hiph? Ho phil. Hithpa‘é. 
Pl ee mow romun* 
nbd mi su mnw nbn 
mnie mons mms préran 
mnie mnsw* mniow* Emon 
any sensi “Hs Bola arm 
aby ams paps! smb 
panty ond pander onrtnn 
nw Nw qe MU 
nsw "nse nsw Cea) altar 
maT rome 
nowin* nu 
noun noman* 
ti Wk wantin ar] 
wanting San g smn 
neon nena 
mows mio mou mbm 
nbuin men noun menu 
rbuin moun moun ronwn 
“mbun sun ‘noun snbmur 
row mo nowy mora 
amb ames" smb andre 
sansa Papa sansuin mrtnun* 
bun asain smbuin nM) 
monsun menswn saniun montnun 
mbws mows nbw nm 
now 
mbuia* monan* 
ring roti 


XV 


G. Verp ‘A'yin ('9) 


XVI 
Qal. Niphéi. Hiphit. 
Perr. Sing. 3.m. a* =03* a0" 
auf: mad miado* ,dagor* 
2.m. niao* miso miaci* 
Bef. mind mao? miaon 
lec “Nido “nigoy = lao 
Plur. 3. ¢. 120 nad3 Patera 
2.m. pniao pmiao3 oninon 
2. f. wad qvacy NaN 
lc cele nO? minor 
Ive. a* =or* =0i7* 
Ixr. absol. ano ion 208 
Ine. Sing. 2.m. =0* alone aGri* 
2. f. “aD “a0iy* “aon 
Plur. 2.m. nad 127 1200 
2. f. mao* mpaor* sp aor* 
Iner, Sing. 3.m. a0>* ao"* OM SSO ece 
ehe 20m toa] log 20M) 
2.m. aon lola) 20M aon 
2. f. “aon* nen Sen "adn* 
1a. 208 abs aN 2oN 
Plur. 3.m. nad na" "a" n2d° 
3.7 OPRoRY Te Peers Apap 
2.m. "adm NOM) 12oM n2dn 
af FPR MN NPB  APBon 
‘ay 30% 4) 509 505 
Tuer. with Waw consec. a0h* 055 
Iuer. with Suff. “ya0"* sy0°* (DSRD" 
Parr. act. ernie) a0) 07" 
pass. aat* 


DovBLeED (yy). § 67. 


Hoph al. 

aDn* 
madi 
nison 
nino 
“MACIN 

12050, 
pniacn 
wae 
ison 


s054 


wanting 


aor* ae" 


aon 
son 

“aD5m* 
IOAN 
Toten y 

mpaoIn* 
naoim 
aon 
307 


=o17a* 


Poel. Pou. 
oc ao 
maaio masio 

maaio masto 

maaio ma30 
‘maaio ‘naaio 
na30 "aa%0 
pmasio prssio 
az Paz 
naatio "aS %0 
3240 220 
230 
pala e) 

"130 : 

n> KD wanting 

masio 

asic" azo" 

aston a2ion 

a2jcen asion 
sazion "azion 
a2ON azo 
naaion namic" 
masion mazion 
nas‘ion sasion 
mazion masion 

2203 aaics 

"22310" 

aze8 . 

babel!) 


* 


XVII. 


Hithpoé. 
aaron 

j naainen 
masincn 

maniroy 
masinen 
saairoy 
prasiren 
a2 ‘non 

masincn 


asinon 


aainon. 
"23iF0r 
sino 
sasinoy 


a2iro: 
aainch 
a2 ircn 
"22iron 
ainoy 
razind: 
matron 
"ADINcH . 
mycin 
a2iMd? 


azino} 


XViTl 


H. Vers Pa Notn (jb). 


§ 66. 


Qal. Nipkal. Hiphil. Ho ph al. 
Perr. Sing.3.m. a2 722 FY wat wary* war* 
Ae 
2.m. may mga Ra mwa 
2. f. mms mwa} moa mean 
ieee, sma ama) “ATEN Soren 
Phir, 3. Teg dy sen hear 
Sn pan) omway ones onda 
a: rola wea: way rae 
ec mh) awa Ek aT 
Inr. majt bay mm wa wa wary 
Iw. absol. wis obi ting eat oa 
Tur. Sing. a.m. R* BD ART 
of. ES soe)” Re “ee 
Flurc2.m, 30a 558) cE) maa3 wh ee 
a. f. Tawa M7053 mie mews) wa 
Ber. Sing. 3m OR ODM watt wat 
3.f. wan OB WM etc. Wan wom 
of, “Om SE ORM “wim “wan 
lc TR: SBR RN BIN UEN 
Plur. 3.m. 102 DBS sory = Test Trot nwa? 
3, f. Twin mpaN MAM lar, Twin awn 
2m. aR DER ats wns mwEn 
2. f. Mawin npr mmm mwan awn 
Te. Ry ne: as? wy? a 
Iupr. shortened (Jussive). wa* 
Parr. act. wh eS = wae hat 
pass. oy 7an3 waa* 


I. Femste Vers Pr‘Avipy (x’p). § 68. XIX 
I EE ee 


Qial. Niphal. Hiphil. Hophdal. 


\ 
i 


Paee. 28 © aN Soy. bey 


As the Verb Fe Guttural, Paradigm D. 


Ln. DoN* 2ST oN 
Ivr. absol. IBN ; DNF wanting wanting 
Inup. Sing. 2.m. © >on DENT DSN 
7 ae “SON ’ etc. etc. ; 
: wanting 
Plur. 2.m, nDEN S 
if OGD DN 
Tuer. Sing. 3.m. DoN* (os “3 “ae DIRE ido 
ge Soxm etc. etc. 
2.m. Sonn 
af. Gr SseNn 
jo Sok* 
Plur. 3.m. HON" 
3. f, eodSxn 
2.m. son 
2. f. Ta2aNn 
Lee. 2N) 
ection | SB, Ta 
Parr. act. bok DDN? oN 
pass. DIDN Pon 


b* 


xX 


WO ee 


K. FEeEBLE VERB 


Nipkal 


eee eS ee 


Parr. Sing. 3.m. a0" au 
3. f. raw 
2.m. maw 
2. f. regular naw 
1. ¢. naw 
eR etr. 3. 20. naw 
2.m. praes 
af. awh 
126 aw 
Inv. naw*, 10" awa" 
Ir. absol. aur wanting 
Ine. Sing. 2.m. a* wae aun 
2. f “au “tit “007 
Plur. 2.m. 120 "7" naw 
2. f. mae mes" resin 
Iurr. Sing. 3.m. a0"* wy ayn" 
3. f. ain orn soon 
2.m. 20M oon Sun 
2. f. "20 "OyR 28n 
Te ¢. aN TR Sua 
Plur. 3.m. "aw: wT aw" 
3. f. notin odtn main 
2.m. ca Th Haan 
ony maon mtn awn 
1. ¢. a3 al a1) 
Iuer. shortened (Jussive). 
Tuer. with Waw consec. aay 
Parr. act. 20" suisse 
pass an" oe 


Ps Yoou™’® (orig..“5). §69. L. Vers Pa Yop Prop.(*"S) §70. XXI 


Hiphl. Ho pha. Qual. Hiphil. 
ao a0n* ply oy 
naan noon non 
navn nin naan 
rawin Paws nao 
‘natin "20 regular. nao 
ein cata ot 
prawn prison pnaon 
mown heen omen 
wawin nae man 
ain a0An* 20" an* 
ain aia° a0* 
ooin* a0" a0y* 
“Sein ) "30" ToT 
eae sere 10" en 
nen mae" me] 
; a 307"* morose a 
ain adn meg >on 
ain adn oon aon 
‘SEin “son iced TN 
a7wix oA Ia aN 
wut naway nau aby 
mavin maaan fn mon 
Bin noun 1h yn 
mavin man mann mao 
sat oh 3a") at oe 
sui a0" 
ao a0), YR 
awia* an" >o 
aw* a0" 


XXII M. Faerste VERB 

Qal. Niphal. Hiphil. Hoph'al. 

Pro S.3.m. Sp Ta py pr Bp 

3. sap" minis mg niaipy mopnt ma 

om, Tap nmi moa nips ninp* apn 

2. f. MEP m2 mea | nvaap3 nap RaRw 

Le Wap M2 Ha cpisp nip] AR 

Puro3. 0 YOR wa wa apy aR Map 

2m, Onap om onwa pnianp2 ania pa oMapan 

2. f. WIR ra nea iapy rew eR 

lc Wap ona wa wipr mip sepa 

Ivr. pip* win) |= Dips mp. DpAn* 
Ivr. absol. Dip* pip pp 
Iup. 8S. 2.m. DAp* pipa* Dp* 

2.f. “"stp* “pr opt 

Pl. 2m. WAP wip warp nig 
2. f. Typ nyspy PRA 

Inner. S.3.m. DAp** wa" pip’ mp opr 

8.7. Capt wan Dipm DEM DPN 

2.m. CAPE etc.  oxpr ppm = apAM 

206° * SAE “aipn* oo apm* apn 

1c, . DAPS DIPS DPN Dpay 

Plur. 3.m. VaAp? wap" yar? wape 

3. f. HEAR mop npapr nyapin 

2m. aN aipn vapM spam 

2. f. AIAApPH nyapm = Avabm Ayapan 

Jeecar ae? Dip? Dp "pp 
Iurr. shortened. Dp op * 
Iner, with \consec. OP, BP™* ppt 
Iner. with Suff. "Fp “ap 
Parr. act. Dp* ma wa Dips* ope 

pass. DAp* pena 


“vin Wiw(0"9).§72.N. Feesre VERB ‘Avin Yoon ("’).§ 73. XXIII 


Prilét. PHlél. Ql. Niph ai. 
py ip* D7ip* yar i wae yiny* 
map m2 mat mae mp3 
mip maiaip m3 mina* mbna 
r7acip nap ma nina nina 
“n22ip “aap ma mia smisins 
maraip xarsip ma | "ing 
oms2ip --pm22ip Dra -onira = ona) 
weap | SP a wins wna 
“22 wap a WD "i333 
Disip ee yan 
72" "an 
pip el a4 
"272"? wanting ue = 
wa"a'ip . 273 Dips 
msc72'ip -— 
D'p" pip” pags V2? 
paipn paipn "an as 
popn | atpn yan Dip: 
“syph | a2"pH yan 
DaipS Dsips es 
wasp” waa5p, 7°23" 
Hyasipn . pyeisipn mypan 
siaigiph waz PH on 
npaipn = nyaiaipn Pan 
op? Dips ee 
(ae 
ze 
po 
papa 7a" 733 
; pip ya" 


O. FEEBLE VERB 


XXIV 
Qal. Nipkil. Prél. 
Parr. Sing. 3.m. NYa* nova nv?" RX 
a°F. mwa mba 709 mea 
2.m. meat nits mein pit 
9.5 maya mat P22 mea 
1.6 ‘nNea “nib ‘nNte2 = CNN 
Plur. 3.6. mNwa anda Nw} Nx 
am DANY opANda OMRON 
2. f. ins wna Tae ray 
te maka "kd mts TNR 
Inr. Nx NLT N72 
Inr, absol. niza Nw) NED 
Ine. Sing. 2.m. Nw Rv N72 
2 f. 270 NeAT ND 
Plur. 2.m. ana INET] cg 
7) Net TaRtay | TNR 
Tur, Sing. 3.m. niin Nase NTO 
3. f, NWR xyen Non 
2.1m. NwOn NVM) NOM 
2.f  RvOR "Wan NSH 
lc. NIN RUAN NNN 
Plur. 3.m. aNe7o" mwa" nit" 
3.55; sanvan* moxcun* minivan 
2.m. ANLaN) INN NEM 
2. f. . Texan - maxon mixin 
lic + 3 NP N72) Ta 

Inrr, shortened (Jussive). 
Iner, with Suff. sitio” sya 
Parr. act. NRva NX} Npyayal 
pass. nia . 


Liuipy ‘ALEPH (x%). § 74. XXV 


Hib ph di. 


Pit al. Hipkil. 


Hithpa él. 


xz oT nea" xxon 
ase myn aNw SN 
nein oat nea nawaniy* 
nN" mewn mew mawinn 
“Nia “ONE “HRS “Niven 
aN. eka aN Nera 
ops posran onascn onsen 
nNZA NF Ne nNsany 
Nee MRE mee7 NIN 
wanting NWT Reo RAN 
wanting RYT wanting wanting 
Rw RON 

wanting wean wanting beret 
wes wan 

MR aan 

N72) en? N32" Ra” 
NECN Seal NUUE NaN 
NEGH Neel NUCH Nivonn 
72h agen Sh Naty 
RV7ON NAN NUON wvany 
R72" ana Nani wwwan? 
soxigon* moavon* TNeon mivorn* 
INE IWS ONSEN NENT) 
TINE mi TINS mx mrxkarn 
yiv72 se7a Nv NNvan3 

Nea 

Nowa" th 

a oe wy nz7an2 

Nees ; N72 


XXVI P. FErEBLE VERB 
Qul. Niph dl. Prél. 
Parr. Sing.3.m. rma* PP m5* 
3. f mina minor minbat 
2.m. mbs* (n°) nboy* (m*55) pbs 
ha? ae) rebyy pen 

lc. meta a er aE! 

Plur. 3. ¢. D5* 133 ape 
Om. prs pros; pnb 

of, st) en ier 

l. ¢. n*>3 ies) nd 
Ive. mins* nibay* miba* 
Iwr. absol. rms 59 riba, PS 
Tire. Sing. 2.m. rpn* rba* ripa* 
2. f. wa" *ba* nt at 

Plur. 20m. D5 "D5 1D 

2. f. mp"D5* rar y* ma* 

Iner. Sing. 3.m. Pb ment riea* 
oer bon Team rian 

2.1m. atin moan) stam 

2. f, sont “oom Son 

ee. Teas Tha Pa 

Plur. 3.m. ably sb5" 3° 
Baie motto paban* maton 

2.1m. Son "Dam an 

of. msbon msston ayban 

ike: ‘rb99 m3. ber 

Iuer. shortened (Jussive). rape 233" b5o* 
Iner. with Suff. eeeas sgn 
Parr. act. mo3* rea* ra" 
pass. sDa* 


Lamipu HF (m%). § 75. X XVII 
PEG. Hiphii. Ho phe. eee 
m>5* ea* oar nbann* 

; mest nbs mints snbann* 
na (n"—) non na pean 
ma (nt) rag ra rbann 
oa —) naa 57 Sanh 
5 coat cst an 
pbs (an—) pnd; a pn 3 on Sann 
rae (n"—) a sea wrsann 
a aba coast aN 
niba* midst nibai* mibanin* 
>i meat 
Moa* mpany* 
en “oy sa: "Dany 
- ntin 5 
: te Mone nbs 
12°27 man 
a moa"* ma rian 
mba aban bon nbann 
ee mtn : oon Meann 
“bom “ont bn “banr* 
Dae Toon sto Dar 
ba nb5" “3 aban? 
ne*bam* star : satan nebann* 
‘aban 1am ‘sam anh) 
mean moan aon ns sarn 
me ng 33 ban 
a oa 
hy" i, 
resa* many" 
rag" risa 


XXVIII Q. Nouns wirn tHE PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. § 91. 


Absol. st. 
St. 


Constr. 
Suff. sing.1. com. 


Absol. st. 
Constr. st. 


Su/ff.sing.1. com. 


mase. 
: fn 


plur. 1. com. 
masce. 

"| fem. 

masc. 


# fem. 


Masculine Noun. 


rote) 
route) 
"DIO 
FOND 
JOA 
{OID 
FIDO 
chtelte) 
20% 
qDOId 
nOND 
FOR 


proto 
OID 
"OID 
FOND 
POA 
WHOND 
MDA 
"DIO 
= oLte 
JEDI 
DOO 
PPOAIO 


Feminine Noun. 


Singular. 
a horse ratepte) 
horse-of. moo 
my horse. “OO 
thy horse. NOW 
thy horse. TNOVW 
his horse. noi 
her horse. FINOIO 
our horse. "IhOIO 
your horse. pamo%o 
your horse. jy 3mo%0 
their horse. proto 
their horse. JMO 


Plural. 
horses. mioio 
horses-of. mioio 
my horses. "MOI 
thy horses. _yhYiow 
thy horses. “s>Mioxo 
his horses. - ‘»mio3 
her horses. mmiono 
our horses. ‘30x 
your horses. n*mioio 
your horses. 4>"miox 
their horses. prerioro 
their horses. jrpnioro 


a mare. 
mare-of. 
my mare. 


thy mare. 
thy mare. 


his mare. 
her mare. 


our mare. 


your mare, 
your mare. 


their mare. 
their mare. 


mares. 
mares-of. 
my mares. 


thy mares. 
thy mares. 


his mares. 
her mares, 


our mares. 

your mares. 
your mares. 
their mares. 
their mares, 


R. Inrrxctions or Mascutine Nouns. § 93. XXIX 


Paradigms of Masculine Nouns. 


a. 
Sing. absol. 72a 
(king) 
» constr. 727 


» with light suff. "23% 
» with grave suff. 2223 
Plur. absol. p20 
» constr. "210 
» with light suff. "320 
» with grave suff. n2"2>% 


Dual absol. psa 
(feet) 
» constr. O97 


g. 
Sing. absol. rva 
(death) 
» constr. nin 


L 


De Ms d. e. fi 
Bd wip 738 mus 598 
(book) (sanctuary) (a youth) (perpetuity) (work) 
"Pose Op e-p OS * makin. bes 
™2D "Op “2 ome { 
peje OawP OB. Dare? «aD EE 
med IR OO. «Dee 
“p> Mp. 2p 
>) a Ps) 2 2) 
pmo OPP O22 BPMs oD 2yB 


Deep mina Dy pans 
(two-folds (loins) (sandals) (noon, prop. 
2 li 
or double) “nn "93 lights) 


16 
nn 
13 Is k. ie m. n. 
mi Uw [UMP OCOD Dy op 
(olive) (scourge) (fruit) (sea) (mother) (law) 
mr oid ob oD py “pn 
“IT Ow “5 Ah “ay "pr 


, with light suff. "rn 
» with grave suff. D2nta 


pony onawid oaMp poe) | Opa DPT 


Plur. absol. prin py mpid oMay oe Mee DPN 
» constr. “nia OMT ww (gazelles) “gn = miaN OPM 
, with light suff. nia omr jd ‘a: oniax pn 
» mith grave suff. aria oy oP ww p2"2) pp MNiax opr 


Dual absol, 


» constr. 


my mah om med Dit 
(eyes) (twodays) (cheeks) (hands) (teeth) 
ay "B2 "20 


0:04 R. Parapiems or Mascurine Nouns. § 93. 


a. 

Sing. absol. 35 
(word) 

mr CONSUEe {a3 


» with light suff... “a7 
, with grave suff. D237 
Plur. absol. B27 
ES COnstPa. "733 
, with light suff. "137 
» with grave suff. A2"735 


Dual absol. '=)s}>>)) 
(wings) 
pC ONS Un. "52D 


a. 


Sing. absol. poy 


» constr. poy 


II. 
— Ena 
b. ©. d, e f. 
cy oph AREY 
(wise) (anoldman) (shoulder) (court) (field) 
pres. pp Anes Maa ae 
"27 “ET | TEN? aT) “Te 


peeeQ OBERT 
pit © Bp 
227 "2pT 
wae “pT 
pS aan DSpy 
pithy | ond) 

i (loins) (thigh) 


Il. 
SE en, 
Ds c 
>k An 
(perpetuity) (enemy) (prophiet) 
SS Ps 
"ak ain 


» with light suff. “apy 
» with grave suff. o2abiy 
Plur. absol. maby 
» constr. “abiy 
» with light suff. “ay 


» with grave suff. nay 
Dual absol. mnp>a 
(tongs) 


» COnSt. 


pak Darn 
mss op yh 


“ak “Th 

"a8 al inl 

DDR OD gh 
pars 
(balance) 


"TN 


a. 
TP 
(overseer) 
PE 
"TPB 
DIT PE 
ETP 
“DPB 
"DPB 

RB PPS 
er 
(fortnight) 


pt ST 
per [ote] 


“a Te 

“aD 
Bp an 
IV. 


b. c. 
ipl sare 
(poor) (writing) 


ae) 
“an2 
psa 
my Dane 
"me 73ND 
"an? 


ope Bans 


S. Paraprems or Feurvine Nouns. § 95. vows 


Paradigms of Feminine Nouns. 


i: 
nr et ET EEE SE 
a. b. C. d. e. 
Sing. absol. moa ABN Oat. Ap oma 
(queen) (reproach) (waste) (law) (mistress) 
» constr. 's>)-) = 2) ol ee 2 te 2) 


» with light suf. onze HE NAW NPN 
» with grave suff.O2nz22 2M oan p2ngn yancs 


Plur. absol. nite «oMipn onian omipn 

» constr. mins oni onan omipn 

» with suff. “ninta «CMD naw. oripn 
Dual absol. DnsP pind 
(double (cymbals) 

embroidery) 
i. Ii. 
—_—_—_— OO ees pe 
fie b. c. a. b. 

Sing. absol. np mest ono mpi omeha 
(justice) (outcry) (year) (sprout) (skull) 
» constr. mpyz ompyy nd mes mbhba 


. 


» with light suff. nNZIe MPV %n;w smpr nbs>a 


» mith grave suff. o2Npys BINpR ose opps ons 


Plur. absol. nipyz nw rips mibaba 
» constr. niptx rin rip midges 
» mith suff. “mip tz “ei | oortipab nibas 

Dual absol. | hei mhbrs (hts) 

(lips) (cymbals) (pair of 
fetters) 


» constr. EY 


XXXII T. NumMERALS. § 97. 


NUMERALS. §§ 97, 98. 


With the Masculine. With the Feminine. 
Absol. Constr. Absol. Constr. 
1. THIN Tr nm nm 
2. psy “30 nine “nw 
ag moby nooo ooo ooo 
4. mya ASAIN Ja Jane 
5. neo tan i 
6. now now oo oo 
if. nyaw nyas vat bay) 
8. maw naw nyaw 
9. nytmn  nytin Peis) yin 
10. m7ey ney ey aed 
Mase. Fem. 
ll eve ECA Te 
“ivy omdy mio mes 
: 12. by Dow maby mond 
“wy 30 mins ond 
13. “ey nih my wow 


100 mya fem., constr. hws, plur. mina hundreds. 
200 mhx’a dual (for phy). 
300 ria ow. 
400 mixta yao etc. 
1000 So& mase., plur, ape thousands. 
2000 mBbx (dual), 
3000  pipby netsw. 
4000 pty nya, etc. 
{ maa, but, in later books. 
10000 
xiDh, ja pl. mixan (contracted mia4). 
20000 mrmhby (dual), also nian “mb. 
30000 mixan wow. 
40000 mix YIN, etc. 
60000 mix. 


U. Previx Prepositions wirn THE Surrrxes. § 103. XXXII 


a) > with the suffixes :— 


Sing. Plur. 
Ag tome. 595 to us. 
m. A, M2>, in pause >) to =— sand 
De 2? 77? tT 77) E f E 
U7 7? thee. [qab"] mage f°? ¥° 
m. > to him. om>, mand, poet. ta? 
3. Pit) T anand = 4 
e m> to her. yb? mai \co ee 


4 takes suffixes in the same manner, except that for the 
3d person plur. we have O73, D2, MAA, fem. ja or ja, mA. 


b) > with the suffixes:— 


Sing. Plur. 
1. fap‘ as J. wwiaD as we. 
. 770s >, seldom pin: 
24 ig thou. pp?) us died ye 
m. WviaD as he. onm>, Om>, oma 
: pate i ot <i Spas Wey. 
f. mMAD as she. yD, Man 


c) ya with the suffixes:— 


Sing. Plur. 


1. F%, poet. "7, in pause 2a from us. 
»3ia from me. 


m. 7079, in p. 7a th =F) 
24 f. 700 | rom ee. _ from you. 


m.424%, poet. in pause 739, Dra, MAN, poet. pr, 
3. ami from him. 
7.n300 from her. yi, maa 


from. 
them. 


4 "2? happens not to occur in the Old Testament. 

2 See Note 2 on p. 261. 

3 Not }9?, which signifies therefore. 

4 The use of ") for "— here is simply for euphony, 


Us 


aot Be 


$ 
eh: 


a. OF: 


. 
_ on, sot Sadt 3g 


IAA MILs ordi at aynitia at 
oa tat SNP 0 ENE ‘\ hen 20 erase oie why a 


y emer Mae! t 


Alen att 
-1e3eunite A 


ao Bi 


rid lariat 
Youwt 4 jeer 5 had 
oye 2 


Be gag ni oe. frog Tue 
ee net e.. : 
S & “oe 


Ow ane iN 


SA aaryy aa ae aig #6 
| | “gat a8 
Sort oaseey ts sa0q het e 
© eg ori swot i = wig 
‘ : “ ‘2 
patent ite cle cpt haa nade a 


on “ae o. +e 
slp eet tana n 
dauptatesl BIO oalt ni umoo of tom kosqqntl Bee Fo 


*y . 


rae .q.n6-T oto oo tm 
Cn Waite atti fyb Ba a 
er ch ¥ BS i eb osail aot a a 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ske 


OF THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES IN GENERAL. 


1. The Hebrew tongue is only a single branch of a great 
family of languages in western Asia, which was native in 
_ Palestine, Phoenicia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Assyria 
and Arabia; that is, in the countries extending from the’ 
Mediterranean sea to beyond the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 
from the mountains of Armenia to the southern coast of 
Arabia. But in very early antiquity, this family of languages 
had spread from Arabia over Abyssinia, and, through Phe- 
nician colonies, over several of the islands and coasts of the 
Mediterranean sea, and particularly over the whole Car- 
thaginian coast. There is no ancient name for the collective 
nations and languages of this family. We have, however, 
retained the now generally received names Shemites, Semitic 
languages, borrowed from the fact that nearly all the nations, 
who spoke these languages, were descended from Shem (see 
Gen-10, 21—29)', 

2. From this Semitic family have proceeded four principal 
branches. I. The South Semitic or Arabic, in the southern 
part of the Semitic territory. To this belongs the Ethiopic 


1 From Shem proceeded (Gen. ch. 10) the Aramzean and Arab tribes, as well 
as the Hebrews; but not the Canaanites (Phonicians), who are referred to Ham 
(vs. 6, 15—18); though their language belongs decidedly to those called Semitic, 
Among the Shemites are reckoned also (in v. 22) the Elamites and Assyrians, 


whose language, after long uncertainty, has now been proved Semitic, 
1 


2 INTRODUCTION. 


(in Abyssinia), as an offshoot of the older South-Arabic 
(Himyaritic).* IJ. The Middle Semitic, or Canaanitic. The 
Hebrew, with which the Canaanitic and Phenician (Punic) 
nearly coincide, holds a position, both in its character and 
geographically, about midway between the Arabic and the 
Aramean. III. The North Semitic or Aramean. This is 
subdivided into 1) the Eastern Aramean or Syriac (the lite- 
rary language of the Christian Syrians) of which the religious 
books of the Mandeans* (Nasorwans, Sabians, the so-called 
disciples of John) are in a degraded dialect. A Jewish modi- 
fication of the Syriac is exhibited in the language of the 
Babylonian Talmud. 2) The Western or Palestinian Aramzean 
(inaccurately called Chaldee). This dialect is represented, in 
the Old Testament, by two words in Genesis 31, 47, by the 
verse Jer. 10, 11, and by the passages: Dan. 2, 4—7, 28; 
Ezra 4, 8—6, 18, and 7, 12—26. But principally in Jewish 
literature such as the Targums, the Palestine Gemara, etc. 
‘To the same branch belongs the Samaritan with its admix- 
ture of Hebrew forms, and also the idiom of the Nabatean*® 
inscriptions, in the east of Palestine and the region of Sinai. 
IV. As a distinct and fourth chief-branch, the East Semitic, 
we may regard the Assyrian (with the O/d-Babylonian), as it 
appears in the Cuneiform Inscriptions.* 


1 On the Himyaritic Inscriptions, see Rédiger’s Excursus to Wellsted’s 
Reisen in Arabien (Halle, 1842) Bd. II, Hwald in Zeitschr. f. Kunde d. Morgenl. 
Bad. V, and in Héfer’s Zeitsch., Bd. I, M. A. Levy and Osiander in Zeitschr. d. D. 
Morgenl. Gesellschaft, Bd. X, XIX, XX, XXIV, Pritorius, ibid. Bd. XXVI. 

2 See Néldeke iiber d. Mundart d. Mandier, Gottingen, 1863. 4to. He 
traces the name, Sabians, to the root ae % to dip; comp. Am. Bibliotheca Sacra, 
1851, p. 563. 

3 Yet the names found in these inscriptions are rather Arabic: see Tuch 
in Zeitschr. d. D. Morgenl. Gesellschaft, Bd. III, 8. 129 ff, M. A. Levy ibid., 
Bd. XIV, 8. 363 ff., Blaw ibid., Bd. XVI, 8. 331 ff, HB. Mezer ibid. Bd. XVII, 
§. 575 ff., de Vogiié in Revue archéologique, nouy. série, IX, 1864, p. 284—288, 
and his Syrie centrale, Paris, 1868, p. 89 ff. ; 

4 The deciphering of the Assyrian cuneiform writing has been chiefly ad- 
vanced by Ed. Hincks, Jul. Oppert and Eberh. Schrader after the example of 
Rawlinson’s first attempts ; see Oppert’s Hléments de la gramm. assyrienne, 2 édition, 
Paris, 1868; Olshausen’s Priifung des Charakters der in den assyrischen Keilschriften 
enthaltenen semitischen Sprache, in den Abhandl. d. Berl. Akademie, 1864; Joach. 
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If the above division into four branches were reduced to two prin- 
cipal groups, No.I as the South Semitic would stand in contradistinétion 
to the other three branches as the North Semitic, 

All these languages are related to each other in much the same 
manner as those of the Germanic family (Gothic, Old-Norse, Danish, 
Swedish; high and low German, in the earlier and later dialects): or as 
those of the Slavic tongues (Lithuanian, Lettish; Old-Slavic, Servian, 
Russian; Polish, Bohemian). They are now either wholly extinct, as is 
the case with the Phcenician and the Assyrian, or they exist only in a 
debased and dwindling form, as the modern Syriac among the Jews 
and the Syrian Christians in Mesopotamia and Kurdistan!, the Ethiopic 
(called Gheez) in the modern Abyssinian dialects (Tigré, Amharic), and 
as the Hebrew, among a part of the modern Jews, though the latter 
in their writings fondly aim at the reproduction of the language of the 
Old Testament. The Arabic alone, in a form but slightly altered, has 
not Only retained to this day its original seat, Arabia proper, but also 
penetrated in alJ directions into the domains of other tongues, 

The Semitic class of languages is bordered, on the east.and north, 
by another of still wider extent, which has spread itself from India 
into the west of Europe, and which is called the Indo-Germanie (also 
called Arian), as it comprehends, under the most varied forms, the 
Indian (Sanskrit), ancient and modern Persian, Greek, Latin, Slavic, 
Gothic with the other Germanic languages and the Keltic. With the 
Old-Egyptian language, the offspring of which is the Coptic, the Semitic 
has had, from earliest antiquity, much in common; but also much of 
fundamental difference.” The Chinese, the Japanese, the Tartar and 
other languages, exhibit a radically different character from the Semitic. 


3. The grammatical structure of the Semitic stock, as com-- 
pared with that of other languages, particularly the Indo- 
Germanic, exhibits many peculiarities, which collectively 
constitute its distinctive character, although many of them 
are found singly in other languages. Thus we find: a) among 


Ménant, Exposé des Elements de la Gramm. Assyr., Paris, 1868; Schrader’s valuable 
articles on the Assyrian Inscriptions and Language, in the Zeitschrift d. D. Morgen. 
Gesellschaft, Bd. XXIII (1869), pp. 337—74, also Bd. XXVI (1872), pp. 1-392. 

1 See Rédiger in the Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. IL, 
8. 77 ff., Stoddard’s Gramm. of the Modern Syriac Language, London, 1854, 
Néldeke’s Gramm. der neusyrischen Sprache, Leipzig, 1868. 

2 For comparisons of the Egyptian and Semitic, see Gesenius in d, Allg. 
Lit. Zeitung, 1839, No. 77 ff., 1841, No. 40, and in his Thes, Ling. Hebrave ; 
Schwarze in his Altes Aegypten and in Bunsen’s Aegypten, I., 8. 520 ff.; 
Ewald in Abhandl. d. Gottinger Ges. d. Wissen., Bd. IX, 1860, S. 157 ff; 
Birch in the new ed. of Bunsen’s Egypt., Vol. IL; Brugsch’s Hieroglyph. 


Demot. Worterbuch,.and others. : 
1 
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the consonants which, in general, form the pith and substance 
of these languages, many gutturals of different gradations ; 
the vowels proceeding all from the three primary sounds 
(a, i, u), and serving to mark more subordinate distinctions: 
b) word-stems, generally consisting of three consonants: ¢) in 
the Verb, only two tense-forms, each having a peculiarly 
marked out usage; and a pervading regularity in the for- 
mation of verbals: @) in the Noun, only two genders (masc. 
and fem.), and a more simple indication of case: e) in the 
Pronoun, the oblique cases indicated by appended forms (su/- 
fixa): f) scarcely any compounds, either in the Noun (ex- 
cept many proper names) or in the Verb: g) in the Syntax, 
a great simplicity in the expression of syntactical relations 
(small number of particles, prevalence of simple succession 
of clauses without periodic structure) to which, however, the 
classic Arabic furnishes a not unimportant exception. 

4. In respect to the Lexicon also, the Semitic ‘store of 
words differs essentially from the Indo-Germanic; though there 
is here apparently more agreement than in grammatical struc- 
ture. Very many stems and roots’ are coincident in sound 
with those of the Indo-Germanic class. But aside from ex- 
pressions directly borrowed (see next p.), the actual similarity 
restricts itself, partly to words imitating’? natural sounds 
(onomatopoetica), partly to those. in which the sameness or 
similarity of meaning follows readily from the nature of the 
kindred sounds, according to the universal type of human 
speech. Neither of these establishes any historical (gentilic) 
relationship ; to the direct proof of which, the agreement also 
in grammatical structure is essential.’ 

As examples of onomatopoetic stems, imitating the same natural 


1 See the distinction between stems and roots in § 30, Rem. 1 and 2.—Tr. 

2 Hence words of this sort are aptly called mimetic (or onomatopoetic) 
and the curious student can find them generally indicated and compared in the 
Hebrew Lexicon, e. g. under IX, BR, 733.—Tr, 

3 The earlier empirical comparisons between the Semitic and the Indo- 
Germanic tongues were of no scientific value. The later attempts of Rud. von 
Raumer, Ascoli and others to solve the question, are partly not yet carried 
out and partly self-contradictory; so that there is altogether need of still farther 
thorough investigations. Hwald gives a survey of the whole subject in the 
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sound, we may class together the following: ppd, pnd, Aelyw, Lingo, 
Sans. lih, F. lécher, Germ. lecken, Eng. to lick, and Erse lighim= 
Welsh Uhyvit; 553, (kindr. bax dav), xéhhw, xlhrw, xvAtw, volvo, Welsh 
olwyn = E. wheel, Germ. quellen, wallen, and Eng. to well; 33. 05H, 
nn, yapattw, Pers. kharidan, Ital. grattare, Fr. gratter, Germ. kratzen, 
Eng. to grate, to scratch, and -Welsh carthu, cravi; p15 frango, 
Germ. brechen, Eng. to break, Armoric frika = Welsh briwo, &c, An 
example of another kind is am, ham (sam), gam, kam, in the signifi- 
cation with, together; e. g. in Heb. D°28 (hence MAX people, prop. assem- 
blage), D2 together-with, 025 (hence 54 also), Arab. ya to collect, Pers. 
ham, hama (at once), Sans. amé@ (with), Gr. dua (pow), 6y.06, 6.00 
(6ptdo¢, Sy.adoc), and harder in sound, xotvdc, Lat. cum, cumulus, 
‘Welsh cym = Lat, com, and with the corresponding sibilant, Sans. 
sam. abv, Edv, Evvdg = xotvdc, Goth. sama, Germ. sammt, sammeln: 
though doubts may still be felt in regard to several of the instances 
quoted. 


Essentially different from such internal relationship, are 
the adoption and naturalisation of single words from one 


language into another (borrowed words). Thus, 

a) When Indian, Egyptian, Persian objects are called in the Hebrew 
by their native names: e. g. "81 (Egypt, tor, ero, taro) river, Nile; 
ins (Egypt. ake, achi) Nile-grass; 03°78 (Pers. = mapddetsoc) pleasure- 
garden, park; yas daric, Persian gold-coin; ®"*2m, from the Indian 
(Tamul) tog@i, peacocks. Several of them are found also in Greek, as 
pip (Sans. kapi) ape, x7ro<, x780c; OB ID (Sans. karpasa) cotton, xdp- 
taco¢, carbasus. ‘ 

b) When Semitic words, names of Asiatic products and articles of 
traffic, have passed over to the Greeks along with the things: e. g. 
yia Boscos, byssus; 73> \uBavotde (frankincense); MP xdvy, xdvva, 
canna, cane; JD xdp.voy, ewminum, cumin; “na poppa, myrrha, 
myrrh; Mxp xaccta, cassia; D725 xdpnhos, camelus, camel; i373 
dppaBwy, arrhabon, arrha, pledge. Such transitions would be facili- 
tated, especially, by the commerce of the Pheenicians. 


5. As the writing of a language is never so perfect as to 
express all its various shades of sound, so the writing of the 


Abhandlungen der Giéttinger Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1862, Bd. X, 
S. 1—80. This at least appears certain, viz. that these two families do not 
stand in a sisterly or any close relationship to each other. 

t That the Keltic dialects (not unlike the Semitic in their relation to each 
other), namely Welsh, Cornish, Armoric (or Breton); Gaelic, Erse; and Manks, 
belong to the Indo-Germanic family has been abundantly proved by Dr. Pritchard 


in his Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, and by Pictet in his Affinité des 


Langues Celtiques avec le Sanscrit; see also the Grammatica Celtica of Zeuss 


and Lhuyd’s Archzologia Britannica.— Tr. 
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Shemites has decidedly one very remarkable imperfection; viz. 
that only the consonants (which indeed constitute the pith 
and substance of the language) were marked down in the 
line as real letters; whilst, of the vowel-sounds, only the 
fuller ones, and even these not always, were represented by 
certain consonants (§ 7). Not till a later period were all the 
vowel-sounds indicated to the eye, by attaching to the con- 
sonants (§ 8) particular small signs (points, or strokes, below 
and above them); which however, for more practised readers, 
are wholly omitted. The letters are always written, moreover, 
from right to left':—Dissimilar as the different Semitic char- 
acters may appear, they yet all proceed, by various ten- 
dencies and modifications, from one and the same original 
alphabet, of which the truest copy, among all the existing 
varieties of alphabetic writing, is preserved in the Phanician, 
‘with which the Zarly Hebrew was nearly identical (§ 5, 1), 
and from which came also the old Greek, and through it all 
the European alphabets. 

See the Table at the beginning of this Grammar, showing the re- 
lation of some of the older Semitic Alphabets to each other, and spe- 
cially the origin of the present Heb. characters from the older forms. 
For a more detailed view of the Pheenician alphabet, and of those 
which have proceeded from it, see Gesenius, Monumenta Phoenicia 
(Liipsie, 1837, 4) p. 15. ff. and Tab. 1—5, and his article Paleographie, 
in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclop., Sect. III, Bd. 9. Of late years, the 
discovery of numerous monuments has considerably extended and recti- 
fied our knowledge of the Semitic alphabet; see Schroder’s Phénizische 
Sprache, 1869, 8. 75 ff; de Vogiié’s tables in Vol. XI of the Revue 
Archéol. (Paris 1865) and his. Mélanges d’archéologie orientale (Paris 
1868); Lenormant, Essai sur la propagation de l’Alphabeth Phénicien 
dans ancien Monde. Tom I (2d ed. Paris 1875) and the appendix to 


Curtiss’ English translation of Bickell’s Grundriss der hebr. Sprache 
(Leipz. 1877). 


1 The Himyaritic writing runs usually from right to left, but at times also ~ 
from Jeft to right, and even both ways by turns. The Ethiopic is now written 
from left to right. But this is perhaps in consequence of Greek influence; but 
a few ancient inscriptions still exhibit the contrary direction. See Rédiger in 
the Zeitschr. f, d. Kunde des Morgenll., Bd. I, 8. 332 ff. and his Excursus to 
Wellsted’s Reisen in Arabien, II, 376 ff. Also the Assyrian cuneiform writing 
runs from left to right, but this was borrowed from a people not Semitic. 
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6. In regard to the relative age of the Semitic languages, 
the oldest written works are found in the Hebrew, in the 
earlier parts of the Old Testament (§ 2); the Jewish Aramean 
works begin about the time of Cyrus (in the book of Ezra); 
those of the 4rabic branch not earlier than in the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era (Himyaritic inscriptions, Ethiopic 
translation of the Bible in-the fourth century, North-Arabic 
literature after the sixth). But it is still another question, 
which of these languages longest and most truly held to the 
original Semitic type; and which of them has come to us, in 
an earlier phase of its developement. For the more or less 
rapid modification of language, in the mouth of a people or 
of tribes of the same people, is determined by causes quite 
distinct from the growth of a literature; and often, before the 
formation of a literature, has the organism of a language 
been already impaired, especially by early contact with other 
tongues. Thus, in the Semitic branch, the Aramean dialects 
suffered the earliest and greatest decay, and next to them the 
Hebrew-Canaanitic and, in its own way, the Assyrian. The 
Arabic retained longest the natural fulness and primitive 
purity of its sounds and forms; remaining among the secluded 
tribes of the wilderness more undisturbed, in its fully stamped 
organism, until, in the Mohammedan revolution, it too became 
much impaired; and then, at so much later a period, it reached 
about the same stage as that in which we find the Hebrew, 
even as early as in the times of the Old Testament.* 


Hence the phenomenon, accounted by some so strange, that the 
ancient Hebrew accords more, in its grammatical structure, with the 
later than with the earlier Arabic; and that the latter, though first 
appearing as a written language at a later period, has yet, in com- 
parison with the other Semitic tongues, preserved a structure in many 
respects more perfect, and greater freshness in its vowel-system; and so 
it holds among them a relation similar to that of the Sanskrit among the 
Indo-Germanic languages, or of the Gothic in the narrower circle of 


1 Among the Bedawin of the Arabian desert, the language has still pre- 
served many antique forms. See Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, Append. VIT; 
his Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys; p. 211; Wallin in the Zeitschrift 
der Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellschaft, Bd. V (1851), 8.1 ff, VI, 8. 190 ff, 369 ff, 
XII, 8. 673; Wetzstein in. the same Zeitschrift, Bd, XXII, 5, 69 ff, 162 ff. 
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the Germanic. How a language can preserve its fuller structure, 
amidst decaying sister tongues, is seen (e. g.) in the Lithuanian com- 
pared with the Slavic languages, properly so called. So the Doric held 
tenaciously to earlier sounds and forms; so the Friesic and Icelandic, 
among the Germanic and Norse languages. But even the most constant 

and enduring structure of language often suffers, in single forms and 
plastic tendencies ; while on the contrary, in the midst of universal 
decline, the original and ancient is here and there still remaining. Such 
is the case also with the Semitic tongues. The Arabic, too, has its 
chasms, and its later growth; but in general, the preeminence is due 
to it, especially in its vowel-system. 

To establish more fully these principles, and to carry them out 
farther, belong to a Comparative Grammar of the Semitic languages. 
But it follows from what has been said: 1) That the Hebrew language, 
as it appears in the ancient sacred literature of the Jews, has already 
suffered more considerable loss, in respect to its organic nature, than 
the Arabic which comes later within our historical horizon. 2) That 
notwithstanding this, we cannot straightway award to the latter the 
priority in all points. .3) That it is a mistaken view, when many regard 
the Aramzxan, on account of its simplicity, as the original form of 
Semitie speech; for its simplicity was caused by the decay of its organic 
nature and the crumpling of its forms. ‘ 

On the character, literature, grammatical and lexical treatment of 
the Semitic languages, see Gesenius’s Preface to his Hebraisches Hand- 
worterbuch, ed. 4; de Wette-Schrader, Lehrbuch der hist.-krit, Ein- 
leitung in die kanon. u. apokryph. Biicher des A. T. (8th ed. Berlin, 1869) 
p.71; F. Bleek, Hinleitung in das A, T. (3d ed. Kamphausen Berlin, 1870) 
p. 37; L. Diestel, Gesch. des A. T. in der christl. Kirche (Jena, 1869).— 
Also American Biblical Repository, vol. II. 


§ 2. 
HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 
See Gesenius, Geschichte der hebraischen Sprache und Schrift, Leipzig, 1815, 
§§ 5—18. H. Renan, Histoire gén. des Langues Sémitiques, Vol. I. 4th ed. 
Paris, 1864. Th. Néldeke, art. “Sprache, hebraische” in Schenkel’s Bibellex. 
Bd. V. Leipzig, 1875. Bertheaw “Hebriiische Sprache” in Hertzog’s Real- 
encyclopadie. 


1. The Hebrew Language, as the name is usually employed, 
denotes the language of the Sacred Writings of the Israelites, 
which constitute the canonical books of the Old Testament. 
It is called ancient Hebrem in contradistinction to the modern 
Hebrew in Jewish works, written since. the Biblical period. 
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The name, Hebrew language (may Fwd, yAdooa tay EB patwv, 
EBpaisti), does not occur in the Old Testament; instead of 
it we find the language of Canaan in Is.19, 18 (from the country 
where it was spoken) and man Jewish in 2 K.18, 26 (comp. 
Is. 36, 11, 13), Neh. 13, 24. In the latter passage it follows the 
later usage, which arose after the return from the captivity, 
and in which the name Jew, Jewish, was gradually extended 
to the whole nation (as in Haggai, Nehemiah and Esther). 

The names Hebrews (o°7a2, ‘EBoator, Hebrei) and Israelites (s12 
Das), are thus distinguished; the latter had more the import of a 
national name of honour, which the people used to apply to them- 
selves, with a patriotic reference to their descent from illustrious an- 
cestors; while the former was probably the older and less significant 
national name, by which they were known among foreigners, for which 
reason it is used in the Old Testament, specially when they are to be 
distinguished from other nations (Gen. 40, 15; 48, 32; Ex. 2, 7; 8, 18; 
Jon. 1, 9), and where persons who are not Israelites are introduced as 
speaking (Gen. 39, 14, 17; 41, 12: compare Gesenius’s Hebr. Lexicon, 
under "423). On the other hand, among the Greeks and Romans, e. g 
in Pausanias, Tacitus, and even Josephus, it is the only. customary name, 
As an appellative it might mean, those beyond, people of the country on 
the other side (with reference to the land beyond the Euphrates), from 
“a5 land on the other side, and the formative syllable "— (§ 86, 2, 5). 
It might then be appropriated to the colony, which under Abraham 
migrated from regions ‘east of the Euphrates into the land of Canaan 
(Gen. 14, 13); though the Hebrew genealogists explain it, as a patronymic, 
by sons (posterity) of Eber (Gen. 10, 21, Num. 24, 24). 

In the time of the New Testament, the term Hebrew (éfpatett, 
John 5, 2. 19, 13, 17, 20; EBpate didrextog Acts 21, 40, 22, 2, 26, 14) 
was applied also to the language (Aramzan) then vernacular in Palestine, 
in distinction from the Greek; and Josephus (who died about A. D. 95) 
uses it in this sense, as well as for the ancient Hebrew. 

The name lingua sancta is first given to the Hebrew in the Chaldee 
versions of the Old Testament, as the language of the sacred books, in 
distinction from the lingua profana, or the Chaldee vernacular. 

> s 


2. Out of the Old Testament there are only very few 
monuments of ancient Hebrew writing, namely—1) an Inscrip- 
tion of 34 lines, which was found (unhappily much injured) 
in the former territory of the tribe of Reuben, about 4 leagues 
to the east of the Dead Sea, among the ruins of the city of 
Dibd’n (now Diba‘n), anciently inhabited by the Gadites but 
afterwards belonging to Moab, and in which the Moabite king 
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Mésha‘ (at the beginning of the 9th century B.C.) tells about 
his battles with Israel (comp. 2 K. 3, 4—27), and his various 
enterprises and achievements ;'—2) twenty Stones or Gems 
(written on for seals), but mostly presenting only names 7 
3) Coins of the Maccabean prince Simon (140 B.C.) and of 
his successors.° ; 

3. In the whole series of the ancient Hebrew writings, 
as they lie before us in the 0. Testament, as also in the extra- 
Biblical monuments (see No. 2 above), the language appears 
to stand almost on the same stage of developement, as to its 
general character, and irrespective of lesser changes and dif- 
ferences of style (see Nos. 6 and 7 below). In this form it 
may have been early fixed as a literary language; and the 
fact that the Old Testament books had been handed down as 
sacred writings, must have been highly favourable to its 


remarkably persistent uniformity. 
To this Old Hebrew language the Canaanitic* or Pheenician came 


1 This unique Memorial Stone (often called the Moabite Stone) was first 
seen on the spot by the German Missionary H. A. Klein, but was afterwards 
so broken into fragments by the Arabs, living thereabout, that only an in- 
complete copy of the inscription could be made out: see Ch. Clermont-Ganneau 
(Chancellor of the French Consulate in Jerusalem), La Stéle de Mesa roi de 
Moab (Paris, 1870), and his La Stéle de Dhiban (in the Revue Archéol. for 
March, 1870, p. 184 ff., with an improved copy); Schlottmann’s Sieges-Saule 
Mesa’s (Halle, 1870) and his Revision in the Zeitschrift der D. Morgenlandi- 
schen Gesell., Bd. XXIV (1870), 8. 253 -ff., 438 ff., 645 ff, Bd. XXV, 463 ff, 
Noldeke’s Inschrift des Kénigs Mesa (Kiel, 1870); and other treatises by. Deren- 
bourg, Harkavy, Geiger, Hitzig, W. Wright (in the North British Review 
for Oct. 1870), Deutsch, Renan, Neubauer, Frankel, Kaempf, and Ginsburg; 
see also Reports of the Palestine Exploration-Fund, London. This society has 
published photographs of the stone. The two largest fragments of it are de- 
posited in the Museum of the Louvre at Paris. 

2 See Rédiger in Zeitschr. d. D. Morgenl. Gesell., Bd. ITI (1849), pp. 243 
and 847; De Vogiié, Mélanges d’Archéol.*Orientale (Paris, 1868, p. 131—140); 
M, A. Levy’s Siegel und Gemmen, Breslau (1869), pp. 33 ff. 

3 See Franz Perez Bayer, De Numis Heb.-Samaritanis (1781, 4to) and 
his Vindicie, 1790, 4to; De Sauley, Recherches sur la Numismatique Judaique 
(Paris, 1854, 4to); M. A. Levy’s Geschichte der Jiid. Miinzen (Breslau, 1862); 
Madden’s History of Jewish Coinage, Lond. 1864; also Schiirer’s Lehrb. der 
neutest. Zeitgesch. (Leipz. 1874). 

4 4222, "2922 is the native name alike both for the Canaanitic tribes in 
Palestine, and for those who dwelt at the foot of Lebanon and on the Syrian 
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the nearest of all the Semitic tongues, as appears partly from the many 
Canaanitic names of persons and places with Hebrew form and meaning 
(ene PIx 20, Sp m27p, ete.), that occur in the Old Testament, and 
partly from the extant remains of the Phoenician and Punic language. 
The latter we find in their own writing (see § 1, 5) in inscriptions (over 
350 in all), and on coins (copied by Gesenius in his Monumenta Phoenicia, 
Judas, Bourgade, Davis, De Vogiié, P. Schrider, von Maltzan, and 
others). Among the inscriptions are only a few public documents (e. g. 
two sacrificial lists), by far the most being grave-stones or votive-tablets; 
also the inscription on the sarcophagus of Eshmtnazar, king of Sidon, 
(found 1855, now in the Louvre; first accurately copied in facsimile by 
the Duke De Luwynes in his Mémoire sur le sarcophage et l’inscription 
funéraire d’Esmunazar, roi de Sidon, Paris 1856, and then fully elu- 
cidated by Schlottmann, Halle, 1868 and by Kampf, Prague, 1874). We 
find also isolated words here and there in Greek and Latin authors and 
a coherent piece of text in Plautus (Pcenulus 5, 1, 2). From those 
monuments we see the native orthography, and from these specimens 
the pronunciation and vowel-system, both together giving a distinct 
idea of this language and of its relation to the Hebrew. 

Pheenician (Punic) words, found in inscriptions, are e. g. bx god, 
bok man, ja son, Ma daughter, 2 king, 333 servant, {M3 priest, M1 
sacrifice, by» lord, wav) sun, ys land, &" sea, jAN stone, 405 silver, 
by92 iron, MY time, NIP grave, NIX pillar, DPa place, 32wa bed, b> all, 
SMS one, Ww three, wan five, WW six, Yaw) seven, "WY ten, 97W to hear, 
MPp to open, 173 to vow, 773 to bless, WPA to seek, &c, Proper names: 
7% Sidon, 4z Tyre, 825 Hanno, >¥2:0 Hannibal, & Comp. M. A. Levy’s 
Phoén. Worterbuch, Breslau, 1864. 

The variations in the Phenician orthography and forms are, e. g. 
the almost constant omission of the vowel-letters (§ 7, 2), as ma for 
ma house, Sp for dip voice, jax for Fi; HIND for HUND priests, DIN 
(alonim in Plautus) gods; the feminine ending in m (ath) as well as in 
® (6), even in the absolute state (§ 80, 2), besides many others. Those 
in pronunciation are still more remarkable, especially in the Punic, 
which commonly pronounced j as @, e. g. DEW sife’t (judge), ws>vi 
salit’s (three), W" rfis—WN (head); for 7 and e, it often has the obscure, 
dull sound y, e. g. 127 ynnynnu (ecce eum), MX (M"X) yth; and takes the ¥ 
as 0, e. g. Ipya Mocar (comp. 232, LXX Mwya). For the collection 
of these grammatical peculiarities, see Gesenius, Monum, Phen. 
p. 430 sqq.; also Movers in Art, Phénizien in Ersch and Gruber’s Ency- 
clop. Sect. III. Bd. 24, 8. 434 ff, Paul Schroder in his Phénizische 
Sprache, Halle, 1869, and B, Stade, Erneute Priifung des zwischen dem 
Phénic. und Hebr. bestehenden Verwandtschaftsgrades (in the “Morgen- 
land. Forschungen” Leipzig, 1875). 


coast, whom we call Phoenicians, while they called themselves j22> on their 
own coins, Also the people of Carthage called themselves so. 
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4. As the Heb. writing on stones and coins, mentioned in 
No. 2 above, consists only of consonants, so also the writers 
of the Old Testament books have used merely the consonants 
(§ 1,5); and even now the written Rolls, or copies of the Law, 
used in the Synagogues, must not, according to ancient custom, 
contain any thing more. The present pronunciation of this 
consonant-text, its vocalisation, accentuation and chant-like 
way of being read, rest only on tradition, as kept up by 
custom and in the Jewish schools, and finally as Jewish 
scholars settled it by means of the system of vowel-points 
(§§ 7—17), about the 7th century after Christ. 

Yet an earlier stage of developement of the Hebrew- 
Canaanitic language, or a form of it which must have existed 
before the time of the written documents in our possession, 
and have stood nearer to the common and not yet divided 
speech of the Semitic race, can even now be recognised and 
established, thus:—1) from many archaic forms, which the 
writings handed down still preserve, specially in the names 
of persons and places, inherited from more ancient times, and 
in particular archaisms especially used in poetic diction;— 
2) by retrospective inference, in general, from the forms of 
the words so handed down, in so far as they obviously, in the 
law and analogy of the letter changes, point back to such 
an older form of the language;—3) by comparison of the 
kindred tongues, especially the Arabic, in which this older 
condition of the language has been maintained to a consider- 
able degree, even down to later times (§ 1, 6). The certainty 
of such deductions rest on the frequent coincidence of the re- 
sults won in these different ways, whence we then get an ap- 
proximate idea of the language, as it may have appeared at 
that preliminary stage of its developement. But at the same 
time we may thereby see more clearly, how the Old Test. 
Hebrew got its system of sounds and grammatical forms. 

Although the connected historical tracing and explaining of the 
process of the language as here indicated, properly belongs to the com- 
parative philology of the Semitic tongues, still it is very needful, for 
the scientific handling of the Hebrew, to go back to those primitive 


forms, as we may call them, and to compare the corresponding forms 
in Arabic; and even elementary grammar cannot quite do without 
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this laying of a scientific foundation, although it has properly to deal 

with the language as it exists in the Old Testament, and only here and 

there uses those obsolete forms in elucidation of the actual ones. 

5. But even in the language of the Old Testament, which 
is on the whole so very uniform, we can distinguish a certain 
progress in style, marking two periods: the first, down to the 
‘end of the Babylonish exile, which may. be called its golden 
age; and the second, or silver age, after the exile. 

To the first belongs (excepting isolated traces of a later 
 reyision), the greater part of the books of the Old Testament: 
viz. of the prosaic and historical, the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings (written near the close of the 
exile); of the poetical, the Psalms (a number of later ones 
excepted), Proverbs, Canticles, Job, and the earlier prophets, 
in chronological order, as follows: Joel, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Micah, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Nahum, Obadiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, the last two being still active in the time of the 
exile, to the close of which also the contents of some portions, 
especially chapters 40 to 66 of the book of Isaiah point. 


The commencement of this period, and of the literature of the 
Hebrews in general, must certainly be fixed as early as the time of 
Moses; even though we should regard the Pentateuch, in its present 
setting and form, as the work of a later recension. It suffices for the 
history of the language and for our object to remark, that the Penta- 
teuch has certainly peculiarities of language, which may be regarded 
as archaisms. The pronoun Nahe (but v. p.100, N.?), and the noun 33 
lad, are there used also, as of common gender, for she and for maiden (as 
6 maig and 7 maitc); and certain harder forms of words, e. g. P2x to 
ery, pms to laugh, which are here the usual ones, are in other books 
exchanged for the softer, as Px}, Pw. 

On the other hand, there are found in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, as 
also in the later Psalms, decided approximations to the Aramzan 
colouring ot the second or silver age (see No. 7 on page 15), 


6. Even in the writings of this first period of about 
1000 years, we find, as may be expected, no inconsiderable 
differences in the diction and style, which have their ground 
partly in the difference of time and place of their composition, 
and partly in the individuality of the authors. Isaiah, for 
example, writes quite otherwise than the later Jeremiah, and 
also than Micah, his own contemporary. And among the 
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historical books of this period, not only do those differ which 
are separated in date, as the books of Judges and Kings, but 
also the texts, which in many of them have been taken from 
older written sources, have a colouring of speech obviously 
different from the words flowing from later sources, or belong- 
ing to the author himself. Yet the structure of the language 
and, with individual exceptions, even the store of words and 
the usage of speech, specially in the prose books, are on the 
whole the same. 


But the poetic diction is everywhere distinguished from 
prose, not only by a rhythm that moves in more strictly mea- 
sured parallel members, but also by words and significations of 
words, inflections and syntactical constructions, peculiar to 
itself; although this distinction does not go so far, as in the 
Greek, for example. But most of these poetic idioms are in 
the kindred languages, particularly the Aramezan, just the 
common forms of speech, and may be regarded in part as 
archaisms, which poetry retained, in part as acquisitions 
with which poets, familiar with Aramezan, enriched their na- 
tive Hebrew.1. The prophets, moreover, at least the earlier 
ones, in language and rhythm are to be ranked almost as poets, 
except that with these poetical speakers, the sentences often 
run on to greater length, and the parallelism is less measured 
and regular, than is the case with the poets, properly so 
called. The language of the later prophets, on the contrary, 
keeps nearer to prose. 

On the rhythm of Hebrew poetry, see the Introductions to the Old 
Testament and to the Commentaries on the Psalms by De Wette, 
Hupfeld, Delitzsch and others, specially Hwald in his Dichter des alten 
Bundes, Th. I. (2d ed., Gottingen, 1866); in brief form, Gesenius, Hebr. 


Lesebuch, Vorerinnerungen zur 2ten Abtheilung; and EH. Meier, die 


Form der Hebr. Poesie (Tiibingen, 1853), and others. 
Of poetic words, occurring along with those commonly used in 
prose, the following are examples: Wik man—DIN; NIX path= 775; 


tr? 


nny to come==Nia; 29 word—"23; Hin to see—=ny2. 


1 ‘That in Isaiah’s time (2d half of the 8th century before Christ) the more 
educated Hebrews, at least the officers of state (but not the people in Jerusa- 
lem) understood Aramean is clear from 2 Kings 18, 26 (comp, Is, 36, 11), 
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To the poetic nape of words belongs the use of certain 
epithets for substantives: e. - WAN strong (one), for God; aX strong 
(one), for bullock, horse; nish alba, for luna; AIM unica or solitaria, 
for anima, vita. 

‘Of poetic poems, we — note ee g.) the isis form of local pre- 


in “he noun (§ 90); the wiiinds, a ia io, fon 5, o—, le (§ 38); 

the plural-ending }"— for n°— (§ 87, 4 a). 

To the poetic peculiarities in ped belong (e. g.) the far more 
sparing use of the article, of the relative pronoun, and of the accusative- 
particle MX; the construct state before a preposition (§ 116); the 
shortened form of the imperfect, in the signification of the usual form 
(§ 128, 2. Rem.); and in general, a forcible brevity of expression. 

7. The second or silver age, from the return from the 
exile to the time of the Maccabees (about 160 B. C.), is 
marked chiefly by an approximation in the language to the 
kindred Aramzan (Chaldee); to which the Jews might the 
more easily accustom themselves already during their abode 
in Babylonia, since it stands so near to the Hebrew; and which 
after their return from the exile, came more and more into 
use also in Palestine, so that it had an ever increasing in- 
fluence on the Hebrew, as a book language, and now also 
even on its prose; and thus it gradually banished the Hebrew 
from the mouth of the people, though the knowledge and 
written use of the latter still continued among learned Jews. 

We may fitly conceive of the relation of the two languages, at this 
later period, as similar to that of the High and Low German in Lower 
Saxony, or that of the High German and the popular dialects in the 
south of Germany and in Switzerland; so far as here also, even among 
the more educated, an influence is often exerted by the popular dialect 
on the oral and written expression of the High German, It is a false 
view, taken from an erroneous interpretation of Neh. 8, 8, that the Jews 
had immediately after the exile wholly forgotten the ancient tongue, 
and had to learn it from priests and experts. 

The Old Testament writings belonging to this second 
period, and all exhibiting the Chaldee colouring, though in 
various shades, are the following books:—LKzra, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles, Esther; the prophetical books of Jonah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi, Daniel; of the poetical books, Ecclesiastes, 
and the later Psalms. In their character also as literary com- 
positions, they stand far below the writings of the earlier 
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days; yet there are not wanting productions of this time, 
which, in purity of language and esthetic value, are but little 
inferior to those of the golden age. Such (e. g.) are many of 
the later Psalms (120 and foll., 137, 139). 


Examples of later words (Aramaisms), for which the earlier writers 
employ others, are V21—=mz time, bap-snpe to take, HiO=VP end, 
vdui=ybe to rule, SPR—VEN to be strong.—Of later significations, 
“vax (to say) to command, 1:3 (to answer) to begin speaking.—Gramma- 
tical peculiarities are:—the frequency of the scriptio plena i and "—, . 
e, g. ‘7 (elsewhere 777), even WTP for wip, ain for 34; the inter- 
change of M— and R— final; the more frequent use of substantives 
in }', j= Mi, ete. . 

But the peculiarities of these later writers are not all Aramaisms. 
Some are not found in the Aramaic, and must have belonged in earlier 
times to the vernacular Hebrew, especially, as it seems, in northern 
Palestine, where Judges and Canticles, among other books, may have 
been written, and hence the occurrence, in these earlier writings, of 
the form which was common in the Pheenician, and which recurs in 
some later books, namely W instead of “WE (§ 36). 

Rem. 1. Of diversities of dialect, in the old Hebrew language, 
only two explicit examples are found in the Old Testament; namely, in 
Judges 12, 6, where the Ephraimites are said to have pronounced W as 
w or 0; and in Neh. 18, 23, 24, where an Ashdod (Philistine) dialect is 
spoken of. To these, however, are to be counted also sundry pecu- 
liarities in the North-Palestine books including Hosea (see preceding 
paragraph), and likewise some exceptional forms in the Moabite In- 
seription of Mésha’ (see § 2, 2). 

2. The remains of Hebrew literature, now extant, cannot be ex- 
pected to contain the entire stores of the ancient language; and we 
must regard its compass and affluence as far greater, than what we 
now find in the canonical literature of the Old Testament, which is 
really but a small fragment of the entire national literature of the 
ancient Hebrews. 


§ 3. 
GRAMMATICAL TREATMENT OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


(cf. Gesenius, Geschichte der hebr. Sprache, §§ 19—39.) 


1. At the time of the gradual extinction of the old Hebrew 
language, and when the collection of the Old Testament writ- 
ings was closed, the Jews began to apply themselves to the 
interpretation and criticism of this their sacred codex, and to 


s / 
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translate it into the popular languages then prevalent among 
them. The oldest translation is the Greek of the so-called 
seventy interpreters or Septuagint (1xx), commenced at Alex- 
andria in Egypt with the transiation of the Pentateuch, under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and completed in later years by various 
authors. It was in part made from knowledge of the original 
Hebrew as a living tongue, for the use of Greek-speaking 
Jews, particularly those at Alexandria. Somewhat later, the 
_ Chaldee translations or Targi’ms (}asrMi.e. translations) were 
composed in Palestine and Babylonia. The explanations, 
derived in part from professed tradition, almost exclusively 
refer to civil and ritual law and dogmatic theology, and are 
no more scientific in character than the remarks on various 
readings. They are contained in the 7a/mi'd; the first portion 
of which (the Wishna@’) was composed about the beginning of 
the third, and the second (the Gémara’) was in part (namely 
the Jerusalem Gem.) written at the close of the third, and-in 
part (namely the Babylon Gem.) in the fifth and the sixth 
century after Christ. The Mishna is the beginning of the new 
Hebrew literature; in the Gemara, on the contrary, the Aramaic 
language is predominant. 7 


2. In the interval between the composition of the Talmid 
and the earliest grammarians, fall mainly the vocalisation and 
accentuation of the till then unpointed text of the Old Testa- 
ment, after the pronunciation handed down in the synagogues 
and schools (§ 7, 3); also the collection of critical remarks, 
under the name of Masséra’ (m7 tradition), from which the 
manuscript copies of the present Textus Receptus of the Old 
Testament, hence called the Massoretic Text, have ever since 
been uniformly derived, 

One of the oldest and most important portions of the Masséra’ are 
the various readings of the Qi (§ 17). The punctuation of the text, 
moreover, is not to be confounded with the compilation of the Masséra’, 
The punctuation was settled at an earlier date, and is the fruit of a 
much more thorough labour than the Mass6ra’, which was finished at 
a considerably later date. 

3. It was only about the commencement of the 10th 


century, that the first beginnings were made by the Jews in 
: 2 


. 
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compiling their grammar, after the example of the Arabs. 
The earliest attempts, by Rabbi Saadia (+ 942) and others, 
are mostly lost, only Saadia’s Arabic explanation of O. T. 
hapax legomena having been preserved; but those of R. Yehuda 
Chayytig (called also Abi-Zakaria Yachya) about the year 
1000, and of R. Yona (Abi-'l- Walid Marwan ibn Gandch) about 
1030, composed in the Arabic language, are still extant. 
Assisted by these pioneer labours, Abraham ben Ezra (died 
1167) and R. D. Kimchi (+ ab. 1232), especially won for them- 
selves a classic reputation as grammarians. 

From these first grammarians proceed many methods of arrange- 
ment and technical terms, which are still in part retained; e. g- the 
designation of the derivative and the weak verbs after the paradigm 
byp (§ 39, 4), the voces memoriales, as M2333, and the like.’ 

The father of Hebrew philology among Christians was 
John Reuchlin (+ 1522), to whom Greek literature also owes 
so much, But he, as also the grammarians of the next suc- 
ceeding period down to John Buxtorf (+ 1629), still adhered 
almost exclusively to Jewish tradition. It was only after the 
middle of the 17th century, that the field of view gradually 
widened; and that the study of the sister tongues, chiefly 
through the labours of Albert Schultens (+ 1750) and N. W. 
Schréder (+ 1798), became of fruitful service to Hebrew 
grammar. 


The value of the subsequent labours,’ that have any en- 


4 On the oldest Hebrew lexicographers and grammarians, see Gesenzus’s 
Preface, &c (as above, p. 8); H. Ewald and L. Dukes, Beitrige zur Geschichte 
der altesten Auslegung und Spracherklirung des A. T.; Hupfeld, de rei gram- 
matice apud Judaos initiis antiquissimisque scriptoribus; and Munk, notice sur 
Abowl-Walid et sur quelques autres grammairiens hébreux du X¢ et du XIe 
siécle in Journal asiatique, 1850; Neubauer, Notice sur la Lexicographie hébreu, 
in Journal asiatique, 1861—63; Béttcher, Ausfihrl. Lehrb. der hebr. Sprache, 
Introd. to Vol. I (ed. Miihlau, Leipsic 1866). 


2 The complete literature of this subject, down to 1850, is found in M, Stein- 
schneider’s’ Bibliograph. Handbuch fiir Heb. Sprachkunde, Leipzig, 1859.— 
Fuller and newer works on Heb. Grammar are W. Gesenius’s Lehrgebiude 
der Heb. Sprache (Leipzig, 1817), Isaak Nordheimer’s Critical Gram. of the Heb, 
Language, 2 vols. N. York, 1841, 8, H. Ewald’s Lehrbuch der Heb. Sprache 
(8th ed. Géttingen, 1870), Justus Olshausen’s Lehrbuch der Heb. Sprache 
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during scientific merit, must be estimated by comparison with 
what is required in elaborating the grammar of an ancient 
language, viz.—1) that all the phenomena of the language 
shall be fully and accurately observed, and exhibited in their 
organic connection (the empirical and historico-critical ele- 
ment);—2) that these facts shall be explained; partly by com- 
parison with one another and with the analogy of the sister 
tongues, and partly from the general philosophy of language 
(the philosophical, scientific element). 


§ 4. 


DIVISION AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE GRAMMAR. 


The division and arrangement of Hebrew grammar depend 
on the three parts that constitute every language, viz.—1) ar- 
ticulate sounds denoted by written signs, and their connection 
in syllables, 2) words, and 3) sentences. 

Accordingly, the first part (doctrine of elements) includes 
the doctrine of the sounds, and their representation in writ- 
ing. It describes the nature and relations of the sounds of 
speech, the manner of pronouncing written signs (orthoépy), 
and the established mode of writing (orthography). It then 
treats of the sounds as combined into syllables and words, 
and of the laws and conditions of this combination. 


The second part (doctrine of forms) treats of words in 
their character as parts of speech, and contains:—1) the doc- 
trine of the formation of words, or of the rise of the different 
parts of speech from the roots or even from one another ;— 
2) the doctrine of inflection, i. e. of the varied forms which 
words assume, according to their relation to one another and 


to the sentence. 


(Braunschweig, 1861), from which may he dated the new era of Hebrew philo- 
logy in which the attempt has been made to trace back existing forms to the 
supposed original Semitic, which have been preserved essentially in the old 
Arabic, F. Béttcher’s Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch der Heb. Sprache, nach dem 
Tode des Verfassers herausgegeben von Ferdinand Miihlaw (Leipzig, 1866—68, 


in 2 vols. 8vo). P 
2 
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The third part (syntax, or doctrine of the construction of 
words) teaches:—1) partly how the various inflections, ex- 
isting in the language, are used for expressing variously 
modified thoughts, and how other thoughts for which no 
forms have been coined in the language are expressed by 
circumlocution;—2) partly the laws, by which the parts of 
speech are combined into sentences (doctrine of the sentence, 
or syntax in the stricter sense). 


PAA tole Bali... 
OF THE ELEMENTS. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF READING AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 


§ 5. 
OF THE CONSONANTS: THEIR FORMS AND NAMES. 
(See the Table of Ancient Semitic Alphabets.) 


1. The Hebrew letters now employed (commonly called 
the square or Assyrian character), in which the manuscripts 
of the O. Testament are written and our editions of the Bible 
are printed, are not those originally used. Old Hebrew 
writing, as it was used in public monuments as early as the 
9th century B. C., is to be seen in the inscriptions (very 
like in style) on the Stone of Mésha and on the Maccabean 
Coins of the 2d cent. B. C., as also on the ancient Gems 
(see § 2, 2); and with this Old Hebrew the Phenician writing 
is nearly identical (see the Table of Ancient Alphabets). 
According to the analogy of the history of other alphabets, 
we may assume that out of, and along with, the above writing 
on stones, another and somewhat quicker style was early 
formed for writing on softer materials (on skin or parch- 
ment, on bark or papyrus, etc.), which style the Samaritans 
retained in their MSS of the Pentateuch, when they separated 
from the Jews, while the latter soon after (from the 6th to 
the 4th century B. C.) exchanged the same for an Aramewan 
style, out of which came the so-called Square Character (from 
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the 4th to the end of the 3d century B. C.), which has great 
resemblance to the still extant Aramean, the Aram.-Egyptian,’ 
the Nabatean,? and especially the Palmyrene.? One of the 
Heb. inscriptions in the earlier square character belongs to 
the oe P76(BaCs 

The Alphabet of the Hebrews, as well as of the other 
ae consists only of consonants, 22 in number, some of 
which have also the power of vowels-(§ 7, 2). Their forms, 
names, sounds and numerical values (Rem. 3 below) are shown 
in the Table on next page. 

3. The five characters which have a different form at. 
the end of a word (final letters),° 5, D, 3, 5, 7, terminate 
(with the exception of p) in a straight stroke directed down- 
wards, whilst the common form has a horizontal connecting 
line, directed towards the following letter. 


1 Specially one Inscription (the Stone of Carpentras, so called because kept 
in that city of Provence) and some Papyrus-Fragments, see Ed. F'. Ferd. Beer’s 
Inscriptiones et Papyri in Algypto reperti, Lips. 1833, 4to; Gesenius, Monu- 
menta Phoenicia, p. 226 seq. See our Ancient Alphabet Table. 

2 See p. 2, Note 3. 

3 See M. A. Levy in Zeitschr. d. D. Morgenl. Gesell., Bd. XVIII. S. 65 ff.; 
De Vogiié, Syrie Centrale, Paris (1868), fol. p. 1—88 and Tab. 1—12. 

4 De Vogiié, in Revue Archéol. TX (1864), p. 205 and Tab. VII, No. 2, 
comp. Néldeke in Zeitschr. d. D. Morgenl. Ges. Bd. XIX, 8. 640, and Mera’s 
Archiv I, 8. 361; also Chwolson’s Heb. Grabschriften aus der Krim, Peters- 
burg, 1865. Comp. Table of Anc. Alphabets. 

5 These letters are formed into one word and pronounced as 7272. 
Such voces memoriales were invented by the Jewish grammarians to help’ the 
remembering of certain letters. So too OLIN (p. 24), and other mnemonic 
words in § 6, 3 and 4, [Comp. also tay (§ 7, 2, Note 3) for vowel letters 
and the memorial words 25° muna JS to designte serviles among consonants 
of which jM"8 are prefixed to the Impf. of verbs; 1";287 to represent letters 
used in the formation of nouns from roots; and the vox memor, 2X for the 
poetical books composed of the first edaenants of DyEnn (Psalms), mewn (Pro- 
verbs) and aN (Job).-—Ed.] 
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THE HEBREW ALPHABET. 
EE 


orm rmgame/Henew sounded ae Ssnieaton of to | Numer 
eB neat hee on RRL Or 
Finall S|” pbs |4-léph | Ox 1 
2} b,bh| moa | Béth House 2 
A | g,gh | dh | Gi-mél | Camel 3 
3} d,dh} m5 | Da'-léth | Door 4. 
m xn | He Vent-hole, window 5 
beet "1 | Vaw Hook 6 
7 pt | Za@-yin | Weapon T 
mn mon | Chéth Fence or barrier 8 
D mn | Téth Snake (winding) 9 
ae si | Yodh Hand 10 
> kh n> | Kaph Bent-hand 20 
bald 3725 |La'médh | Ox-goad 30 
is) 7 | m pe | Mem Water 40) 
i a po | Nin, Fish 50 
D |s W108 | Sa’-mékh | Prop 60 
sa. py |'A’-yin |Eye 70 
5) 5jip,ph| xp |Pe Mouth 80 
VY | % | sorss| “4% | Sa-dhé’ | Fish-hook 90 
beth = IR: fs sip | Odph Back of the head | 100 
nee wn | Résh Head 200 
Wis "wy | Sin 
{3 * fi ve Tooth 300 
nm | t, th nm | Taw Sign or cross 400 


4. Hebrew is written and read from right to left. The 
division of a word at the end of a line is not allowed; and 


1 For the sounds of the consonants and vowels in this table, see § 6 and 
Notes on § 8. NB. In our common way of reading Hebrew the letters 8 and 
>» have no sound; and the g for 4 is always hard as in give; the ch, always 
guttural as in Welsh and German, or the Greek y.—Tr. 

2 As in Arabic, or as the English w, not as the German. 

3 The latin q serves well for the Semitic P (Greek xémza), as it holds 
its very place in the Alphabet. 
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to fill out a line, certain letters (dilatabiles) are at times di- 
lated in MS and in print. These are in our printed hooks 
the five following: 


mm, >, 7, & (onbny). 

Rem. 1. The forms of the letters were originally hasty and rude 
representations of visible objects, the names of which began with the 
letter, which they were meant to indicate; e. g. Yodh, in the older 
alphabets a rude figure of a hand, denotes properly a hand" yadh, 
but as a letter only the initial 9 (y); “Aytn (prop. eye), 773, stands only for 
3, the initial letter. In the Phcenician alphabet-specially, the similarity 
of the figures to the objects signified by the names may still be seen 
for the most part, and even in the square character it appears yet in 
some letters, ENA ty Zhe), 3) Y, w. 

NB. The forms of the letters in each of these seven groups, 2 5 5, 
43,7775, 7, 175), 0200, >, must be carefully noted to 
avoid confusion.— 77, 

The most probable signification of the names of the letters is given 
in the Alphabet Table, p. 23. 

However certain it is, on the one hand, that the Shemites were the 
first to adopt this alphabet, yet it is highly probable, on the other, that 
the Egyptian writing (the so-called phonetic hieroglyphics and their 
modified or hieratic style) suggested the principle, though not so much 
the forms; for these hieroglyphic characters, for the most part, indicate 
the initial sound in the name of the pictured object; e. g. the hand, 
tot, indicates the letter ¢; the lion, Zaboi, the letter 74, 

2. The order of the letters in the Alphabet (on which we have an 
ancient testimony in the alphabetical poetic compositions in Ps. 25, 84, 
87, 111, 112, 119, 145; Lam. 1—4; Proy. 81, 10—31), certainly depended 
originally on a grammatical consideration of the sounds, as we may see 
from the occurrence in succession of the three softest labial, palatal, 
and lingual sounds, viz. 3, 4,7, also of the three liquids, 5, 2, 3, and 
other similar arrangements; but yet other considerations must also have 
had some effect upon it, for it is certainly not a mere accident, that 
two letters representing a hand (Yédh and Kaph), also two exhibiting 
the head (Qoph and Résh), are put together, as is done also with several 
characters denoting related or connected objects (Mém and Nan, “Ayin 
and Pé). 

Both the names and the order of the letters (with a trifling altera- 
tion), passed over from the Phoenician into the Greek, in which the 


1 See the works of Young, Champollion, Lepsius and others on the Hiero- 


glyphics. Comp. Hitzig, die Erfindung des Alphabets, Ziivich, 1840. 4to. 
J. Olshausen, iiber den Ursprung des Alphabets, Kiel, 1841. 3vo. F. Béttcher, 
unseres Alphabetes Urspriinge, Dresden, 1860. 8vo. Ed. Bohmer, das Alphabet 
in organischer Ordnung. Ztschr. der D. Morgenl. Ges., Bd. XVI, 8. 579 ff. 
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letters, form Alpha to Tau, correspond to the ancient alphabet. From 
the Phoenician proceeded also, directly or indirectly, the Old-Italic, the 
Roman, and all the alphabets derived from the Latin and the Greek. 
Comp. Gesenius, Monumenta Pheenicia, p. 65. 

3. The letters are used also for signs of nwmber, as the Hebrew had 
no special arithmetical figures or ciphers’, But this use of them as 
numerals (see Alphabet Table) did not, if we may judge from the 
existing MSS, take place in the O, T. text, and is first found on coins ‘ 
of the Maccabees (middle of 2d cent. B. C.). It is now employed in the 
editions of the Bible specially for numbering the chapters and verses. 
Much like the Greek numerals, the Heb. wnits are denoted by the 
letters from & to 0, the tens by-"—x, the hundreds from 100 to 400 by 
p—n, but from 500 to 900, they are sometimes marked by the five 
final letters, thus, J 500, © 600, } 700, 5 800, y 900; and sometimes by 
m=—400, with the addition of the other hundreds, as Pm 500. In com- 
bining different numbers the greater is put first (i. e. on the right), as 
N111, Nop 121. Fifteen however is marked by 14—9-+6, and not by 
im, because with these two letters the name of God (M'4") commences; 
and 16 by 1% not by 1, for a similar reason. The thousands are denoted 
by the units with two dots above, as & for 1000.? ; 

4, Abbreviations of words are not found in the text of the O. T, 
On coins, however, they occur, and they are in common use among the 
later Jews. The sign of abbreviation is usually an oblique stroke, as 
“wn for betes, B for °z>p aliquis, 191 for 213) et complens=et cetera, 
but also " or "7 for Mi, 


§ 6. 


PRONUNCIATION AND DIVISION OF CONSONANTS. 


1. It is of the greatest importance to understand well 
_ the old and genuine sound of every consonant, since very 
many grammatical peculiarities and changes (§§ 18, etc.) are 
dependent on, and can be explained only by, the nature of 
the sounds and their pronunciation. Our knowledge of this 
is derived partly from the pronunciation of the kindred dialects, 


1 Yet the Phoenicians had arithmetical signs in early times, as may be seen 
in Schréders Phénizische Sprache, pp. 186—9, with a Table. 

2 The Jews count their dates from the creation of the world, and they 
have what they call the “great chronology”, (>in3 D>) including the thou- 
sands and the “small chronology” (ji¥P ’D>) omitting the thousands. The date 
according to the christian era is found by adding 240 to the short Jewish 
reckoning for the first thousand years and 1240 for the second, 
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particularly of the still living Arabic, partly from observing 
the affinity and interchange of the letters in Hebrew itself 
(§ 19), partly from the tradition of the Jews.’ 


The pronunciation of the Jews of the present day is very divergent. 
The Polish and German Jews adopt a worse one, partly like the Syriac, 
while the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, whom most Christian scholars 
(after the example of Reuchlin) follow, prefer a purer one, more in 
harmony with the Arabic. 

The manner in which the Septuagint (LXX) wrote Hebrew proper 
names in Greek letters, furnishes an older and more weighty tradition. 
Several, however, of the Hebrew sounds they were unable to represent 
for want of corresponding characters in the Greek language, e. g. ¥, >, 
%,p, U (in which cases they made the best shifts they could). This is 
true also of Jerome’s expression of Hebrew words in Roman letters, 
after the Jewish pronunciation of his time. For that of the Jews now 
in northern Africa, see Bargés, Journ. Asiat. 1848, Nov.; for that of 
the South Arabic Jews see J. Derenbourg, Manuel du Lecture etc. 
Paris 1871. 


9. The following list embraces those consonants which 
require special attention as to the pronunciation, those being 
arranged and viewed together which resemble each other in 


sound, : 

Rem. 1. Among the gutturals, & is the slightest, a scarcely audible 
breathing from the lungs, the spiritus lenis of the Greek, which stands 
for it in our Alphabet Table, p. 23; similar to M, but weaker. Even 
before a vowel, it is almost lost upon the ear (Wek, apap, dmd’r), like 
the hin the French habit, homme, Eng. hour, but after a vowel it is 
mostly quite lost in that vowel-sound (Xx mdasq’, § 23, 1; however 
comp. BWR"). : 

1 before a vowel is exactly our h (spiritus asper); also after a vowel 
at the end ofa syllable, it is a guttural-breathing (FE72 néh-pa’kh) ; but 
at the end of a word it only represents a vowel, so that its force as a 
consonant is not at all heard (m3 gd-la’); see § 7, 2 and § 14> § 75, 1. 

y is related to N but stronger; and is a sound peculiar to the organs 


1 Important aid may also be derived from an accurate, physiological obser- 
vation of the whole system of sounds, and of their formation by the organs of 
speech. See Liskovius’ Theorie der Stimme, Leipzig, 1814, J. Miiller’s Hand- 
buch der Physiologie, Bd. IL, 8. 179 &c., Strodimann’s Anatomische Vorhalle 
zur Physiologie der Stimme und der Sprachlaute, Altona, 1837, also H. Hupfeld 
in Jahn’s Jahrbiicher f. Philologie, 1829, H. 4, H. E. Bindseil’s Abhandlungen 
zur allgem. vergleichenden Sprachlehre (Hamb. 1838), E. Briicke’s Grundztige 
der Physiologie u. Systematik d. Sprachlaute, Wien, 1856, ©. L. Merkel's 
Physiologie der menschlichen Sprache, Leipzig, 1866. 
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of the Semitic race. Its hardest sound is that of a g slightly rattled in 
the throat, as m3, LXX Tala, mraz Tdp0662; it is elsewhere a weaker 
sound of that sort, which the LXX indicate only by a breathing (the 
spiritus asper or lenis), as in 22 “HM, pbay “Apadgx. In the mouth of 
the Arabs, the first often strikes the ear like a soft guttural 7, the 
second as a sort of vowel-sound like a.—To pass over ¥, as many do 
in reading and in the expression of Hebrew words by our letters (e. g. 
">> Eli, P22 Amalek), and to pronounce it simply as g or as nasal ng, 
are both incorrect. An approximation to its stronger sound would be 
gh or "g; but since the softer sound was probably predominant in 
Hebrew, it may suffice to mark it (as in the Alphabet Table, p. 23) by 
*, as Da5N ‘arba*, Nya “mira. 

nis the firmest of the guttural sounds, being a guttural ch, as the 
Swiss pronounce it, as in macht, docht, zucht' (not as in licht, knecht), 
resembling the Spanish # and j. While the Hebrew was a living lan- 
guage this letter was doubtless uttered more softly in many words, 
more strongly in others.” 

“ also the Hebrews frequently pronounced with a rattling guttural 
sound, not as a lingual made by the vibration of the tongue. Hence it 
is not merely to be reckoned among the liquids (J, m,n, r), but, in many 
respects, it belongs also to the class of gutturals (§ 22, 5). 

Rem. 2. In sibilant sounds the Hebrew language is uncommonly rich, 
but they arose in part from the lingual sounds, which appear still as 
such in Aramzean and, as affected with an aspiration, in Arabic (see 
1, %, 8 in Lex.). 

w and & were originally one letter w, and in unpointed Hebrew 
this is still the case. But as its sound sh was in many words very soft, 
approaching to that of s, the grammarians distinguished this double 
pronunciation by the diacritic point into & sh (which occurs most fre- 
quently), and » s. 

accordingly was closely allied to % in pronunciation, and so was 
uttered more strongly than 0. Hence this difference of sound made at 
times a difference in sense, as 120 to close up_and “3¥ to hire, d2d to 
be foolish and >> to be wise. The Syrians employed only 0 for both. 
They are also interchanged even in the later Hebrew; as "2920 to 
lire Ezr. 4, 5; n> for mibzo folly Eccl. 1, 75 

1 is a soft, whizzing s, the Gr. € (by which also the LXX represent 
it), the Fr. and Eng. 2, quite different from the Germ. 2. 


1 As also in the Keltic dialects Tr. 

2 In the Arabic language, the hard and soft sounds of 9 and 1 (as well 
as certain differences in the pronunciation of 4, ¥, %), are indicated by diacritic 
points. Two letters are thus made from each: from > the softer ¢ ‘Ain, and 
the harder & rGain; from 1 the softer ‘a Cha, and the harder C Kha. 

3 But on the contrary the Samaritans of this day, in reading their Heb. 


Pentateuch, always pronounce as W. 
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Rem. 3. The & is, like Pp and ¥, uttered with strong articulation, and 
with a compression of the organs of speech in the back part of the 
mouth. The two latter differ essentially from 5 and m, which answer 
tok and t, but are often aspirated (see No. 3 of this §.), The ¥ has a 
peculiar articulation differing from every other s, and by no means the 
same as the Germ. 2 or fs. [Our ss as in hiss/ sounded not at the 
teeth, but at the palate, is not very unlike it; but § is here used to 
represent it.] 

3. Six consonants, the so-called mutes, 

mn, B, 2, 4, a, 3 (mB2793) 

have come down to us with a twofold pronunciation':—1) a 
harder, more slender sound (tenuis) as b, g, d, k, p, t, and 
2) a softer sound, uttered with a gentle aspiration (aspirata). 
The harder sound is the original. It maintains itself at the 
beginning of words and syllables, when there is no vowel 
immediately preceding, and it is indicated by a point in the 
letter (Daghé'sh lené, § 13), asina bag, 3d, 2h, bp, mt. 
The aspirated sound occurs after a vowel immediately preced- 
ing, and is denoted in manuscripts by Raphé (§ 14, 2), but in 
the printed text it is known by the absence of the Daghé'sh. 
In some of these letters (especially 5), the difference is less 
perceptible to our ear. The modern Greeks aspirate distinctly 
B, y, 6, and the Danes d at the end of a word. The Greeks 
have two characters for the two sounds of the other letters 
of this class, as > x, 2 7; BT, D9; M7, nO. 

For the cases in which the one pronunciation or the other occurs, 
see more fully in § 21.—The modern Jews sound the aspirated 3 as 
v, and the M nearly as 8, e. g. 29 rdv, MUWwNA réshi’s. 

4. After what has been said, the usual division of the 
consonants according to the organs of speech (i. e. throat, 
palate, tongue, teeth and lips), employed in uttering them, 
will be more intelligible and useful. The common division 
is as follows: 

a) Gutturals m, 7, ¥, 8, (907) ; 

b) Palatals, p, 2,4,5) 1c (p>); 


1 Sound Mas #, 1 as th in thick; 3 as d, 7 dh as th in that, Anglo-Sax. 9; 
Bas p, D2 as ph or f; 2 as b, 3 bh as v; 3 and Jas g in go, or in the German 
gegen; > and > as k. To give the aspirated sound of 4 and 2, pronounce g 
and , rolling the palate at the same breath.—T7r, 
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c) Linguals, a, m, 4, with », 5, (nz>05) ; 
d) Dentals or sibilants, x, » (w and D), 0, 7; (wix01); 
e) Labials, 5, 3, 0, 4, (5092). 


The letter 1 appertains partly to the first and to the third 
class, as being both a throat-sound and a tongue-sound.' 

Also the liquids (m, 3, 1, 5), which have in many re- 
spects a common character, are grouped together as a distinct 
class. 


The following classification may be useful: 


| Mutes Liquids Sibilants Meaitaton 

| 8. m. e. | vibr. nasal seriv. | s. m. eal eesti ae oF 
Gutturals [a] - gyn ny] 
Palatals Bite tnt , 
Linguals 4 a Mh 
Dentals } Tide Diiheoiwd 7 ow xz 
Labials o Foes r= et | 


Rem. 1. The signification of the letters in the superscription is as 
follows: s=soft; m==medium; h=—hard; e=-emphatic. Consonants 
pronounced by the same organ are called homorganic (e. g. 3 and > as 
palatals). Consonants, whose sound is of the same nature, are called 
homogeneous (e. g. 2 and 3 as liquids), The possibility of an exchange 
of consonants within the language, as well as between kindred. dialects 
depends upon their homorganic character and upon their homo- 
geneousness, Generally the soft sound changes with the soft, the hard 
with the hard etc. (e. g. 1==1, N=, U—x). Yet other transpositions 
are not excluded. It is important to observe, whether the change takes 
place at the beginning, middle or end of the word, since a change in 
the middle consonant does not always indicate the possibility of a 
change in the same letter, when standing at the beginning. 


Rem. 2. In the Hebrew, as well as in all the Semitic dialects, the 
strength and harshness of pronunciation, which generally characterised 
the earlier periods of the language, gradually gave way to more soft 
and feeble sounds. In this way many nice distinctions of the earlier 
pronunciation were neglected and lost. 


1 Compare, in regard to the double pronunciation of the ",  Delitzsch, 
Physiol. u. Musik p, 10 ff. 
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This appears partly in the preference for the softer letters; e. g. 
PS, Pt (see § 2, 5, Rem.), Syr. aS]; partly in the pronunciation of 


particular letters ; thus the stronger ¥ “g, known even in the LXX (see 
above in No. 2, Rem. 1), is Jost in later times; the Samaritans and 
Galileans utter it, as well as 4, only like &; in Ethiopic too M sounds 
as h, 9 as &, Was 8. 


ee 
OF THE VOWELS IN GENERAL, VOWEL-LETTERS, AND 
VOWEL-SIGNS. 


1. That the scale of five vowels, a, e, i, 0, u, proceeds 
from the three primary vowel sounds 4, J, U, is even more 
distinctly seen in the Hebrew and the rest of the Semitic 
tongues, than in other languages. Z and 0 are derived from 
a blending together or obscuring of the purer vowels, -yiz., 
short é from i or even a, short 6 from #; and also the long é 
from the union of J with a preceding ane: A, i. e. from the 
diphthong AJ, and the long 6 partly from the obscuring of 
d, partly from the combination AU, according to the follow- 
ing scheme:'— 


= 


A 


6 from @ 


The more ancient Arabic still keeps the diphthongs ai and au, 
specially with stronger consonants; e. g. with (shét), Arab. saut; D2dy 
(é@naim), Arab. ‘ainain. It is only in the later Arabic they become é 
and 6, at least with feebler consonants, as 7a, Arab. bain, bén; 0%, 
Arab. yaum, yom. This contraction of the diphthongs is also sufficiently 
familiar in Greek and Latin (e. g. Kaicap, Cxsar; Satya, Ion. dOpa; 
plaustrum=plostrum), in the French pronunciation of ai and aw (comp. 
in Eng. ai in said, and aw in naught), in the Germanic languages (Goth. 
auso, auris, Old High-Ger. 6a, ear; Goth. snaivs, Old High-Ger. snéo—= 
Schnee—snow), and even in the modern German vulgar dialect (Oge 
for Auge, Goth. augd, eye; Steen for Stein, Popes Goth. stains). — 


1 For the sound of these vowels, see note on §. 8.— Tr. 
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Obscuring of the vowel-sounds often occurs also in other tongues, 
e. g. 4 in Swedish, in modern Persian, in Eng. fall etc. The modern 

Jews constantly obscure the sound of the Heb. long A (—), like the 

Swedish g. But the Arabic of the Bedawin, in its pronunciation of the 

vowels, does not even now depart so much from the three primary 

sounds, a, 7, and u, as the Arabic spoken in Syria and Egypt (see Wallin 
and Wetzstein’as referred to above, p. 7, Note?) 

2. With this is connected the earlier and very sparing 
way of indicating the vowels in writing. Only the three 
principal vowels were thus distinguished; and even these were 
indicated not by peculiar signs, but by certain consonants 
employed for this purpose, whose feeble consonant sounds 
have naturally a close affinity with the vowel-sounds to be 
expressed. 

Thus 4 (like the Lat. V) represented U and also 0. 

“s (like the Lat. J) represented J and also Z£. 

A, the purest of all the vowels, and the most frequent, 
was as a rule’ not indicated at all, except at the end of a 
word, where the final @ was represented by m in Hebrew, 
sometimes by x.? These two letters stood also for e and o 
final.* 

Even those two vowel-letters (1 and») were used but spar- 
ingly, being at first, and as a rule, employed only when the 
sounds which they represent were Jong, and not always then 
(§ 8, 4). Everything else relating to the quantity of the 


1 So in Sanscrit, the ancient Persian cuneiform writing and in Ethiopic, 
short @ alone of all the vowels is not indicated by any sign, but the bare 
consonant is pronounced with short a. 

2 The close connection between the aspirates 1, ® and the A sound, 1 (= w) 
and the U sound, 7 (= y) and the I sound, admits of easy physiological expla- 
nation, if we attend to the formation of these sounds by the organs of speech. 
The vowel A is formed by opening the mouth, without changing the position 
of the organs; so also and &. U is sounded in the fore part of the mouth, 
with the lips a little projecting and rounded; so also 1. The I is formed at the 
fore part of the palate; so also °. E is sounded at the back of the palate, 
between ¢ and a; O in the under part of the mouth, between w and a. 

3 The four letters 8; 1, 1; 7 (forming the mnemonic sign IN ’éhew?) are 
commonly called gudescent or feeble letters.—Tr. 

4 The Samaritan writing also has remained at the same stage.—The 
Phoenicians did not indicate even the long vowels, except in very rare cases, 
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vowel-sounds, and also the entire absence of a vowel, and 
even whether the vowel-letter in the particular case was a 
vowel or a consonant, the reader had to decide for himself. 

Thus, for example, Sup might be read gatil, gatel, gatol, g*tol, qotel, 
qittel, qattel, quttal; 135, dabhar (word), div’ bhér (pestilence), dibber (he 
has spoken), dabber (to speak), débhér (speaking), dabhiir (spoken), 
dibbdr (it has been spoken); mva might be mdwéth (death), or mith, 
moth (to die); "2 might be read bin, bén, bdyin. 

How imperfect and indefinite such a mode of writing was, is easily 
seen; yet during the whole period in which the Hebrew was a living 
language, no other signs for vowels were employed. Reading was there- 
fore a harder task than it is with our more adequate modes of writing, 
and the reader’s knowledge of the living mother-tongue had to 
supply much, 


3. But when the Hebrew had died out, and the ambiguity 
arising from such an indefinite mode of writing, and the fear 
of losing the right pronunciation, must have been increasingly 
felt; then the vowel-signs or vowel points were invented, which 
minutely settled what had till then been left uncertain. Of 
the date of this punctuation (vocalisation) of the Old Testa- 
ment text we have no historical account; but a comparison 
of historical facts warrants the conclusion, that the present 
vowel-system was not completed till the seventh century after 
Christ; and that it was done by Jewish scholars, well versed 
in the language, who, it is highly probable, copied the example 
of the Syriac, and perhaps also of the Arabic, grammarians. 


See Gesenius, Gesch. d. hebr. Spr: 8. 182 ff. and Hupfeld in den 
theolog. Studien und Kritiken, 1830, No. 3, where it is shown that the 
Talmud and Jerome make no mention of vowel-signs; Abr. Geiger, Zur 
Nakdanim-Literatur (Jiid. Ztschr. fiir Wissensch. u. Leben, Jahre. X, 
Breslau, 1872, 8. 10 ff.); Geiger, Massorah bei den Syrern (Ztschr. der 
D. M. G. Bd. XXVII. Leipz., 1878, 8. 148 ff); H. Strack. Prolegomena 
critica in Vet, Test. Hebr. Leipz., 1873; Strack, Beitrag zur Gesch, des 
hebr. Bibel-Textes (Theol, Stud. u. Krit. 1875. IV, 8. 736 ff.) 


4. This vowel-system has, probably, for its basis the 
pronunciation of the Jews of Palestine; and its consistency, 


and their old monuments have scarcely any vowel signs (see Gesenti Mon. 
Phoenicia, pp. 57, 58; and above in § 2, 3).—The vowel-letters are quite as 
sparingly used in the old Heb. inscription of Mésha (see § 2, 2), as early as 
900 B. C. 
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as well as the analogy of the kindred languages, furnishes 
strong proof of its correctness, at least as a whole. We 
may, however, assume, that it exhibits not so much the pro- 
nunciation of common life as the formal style, which. was 
sanctioned by tradition in reading the sacred books, in the 
synagogues and schools, in the 7th century after Christ. Its 
authors laboured with great care to represent by signs the 
minute gradations of the vowel-sounds, marking even half- 
vowels and helping-sounds (§ 10), spontaneously adopted in 
all languages, yet seldom expressed in writing. To the same 
labours on the Hebr. Text we owe the different marks, by 
which the sound of the consonants themselves is modified 
(§§ 11—14), and the accents (§§ 15, 16). 


The Arabs haye a much more simple yowel-system, for they have 
only three vowel-signs, according to the three primary sounds. The 
Syriac yowel-pointing is likewise based upon a less complicated system. 
It is possible that the Hebrew also had at an earlier period a more 
simple yowel-system, but no actual traces of it are found, 


§ 8. 


OF THE VOWEL-SIGNS.1 


1. Of full vowels, besides which there are also certain 
half-vowels (§ 10, 1, 2), grammarians have generally reckoned 
ten, and divided them into five Jong and five short or doubtful. 
As this division, though not faultless, is simpler and more 
convenient for the beginner, it is here presented:’— 


1 The vowels, as represented in this translation, are supposed to be sounded 
as follows:—@ or @ like a in father; a like a in fat; @ like @, or as a in 
fate; @ or é@ like e in there; é like e in her; 7 oré like ¢ in pique; 7 like 7 in 
pick; 6 or 6 like o in no; 6 like o in not; @ or w like wu in rule (sounded as 
rool); % like win full; ai and aw as proper diphthongs, each vowel being 
distinctly heard, as in German.—NB. The same vowel, whether long or short, 
has properly but one sound, differing only in quantity, i. e. in the longer or 
shorter time we may take in pronouncing it, as in sé and s6t.—Tr. 

2 Tt is founded on the 12th edition of the original, and Dr. Rédiger is not 


responsible for its insertion here.—Tr, 
3 
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Long Vowels. Short Vowels. 
— Oi'més, a, a, 0p gam,‘ a> yam. | — Pé'thich, a, na bith. 
— Séré, é, nd shem. 
—— (or —) Chi'réq long, 4, PA 
bin, avin gd-yi'm. — Chi'réq short, i, JA min. 
i (or —) Cho'lém, 6, 6, 4p q6, 
3d sobh. 
3 (or —) Shi/réq, %, NVA muth, | — Oibbi's, ut, Now shiil-cha'n. 
sna mil- thi’. 

A more philosophic and complete view of the vowels, 
according to the three primary vowel-sounds (§ 7, 1, 2), is 
the following: — 

First Class. For the A sound. 
— Qi'més, a, 4, > yadh (hand), np gdm (he arose). 
#9 ii thiich, d, ma bath (daughter). 
3. — Seghd'l, é, é (ad), a modification of a,” as in the first 
: syllable of no yédh?-khé'm (your hand) from yddh?- 
khém, nok® pésich (racya); also in union with » as 
a ya-dhé-kha (thy hands), m5; g*lé-nd, like the 
French é in mére or the first e in Eng. there. Comp. 
in Eng. man changed into men; Ger. mann into 
minner; W. carreg (stone) into pl. cerrig. 
Second Class. For the I and E sound. 
I he »— and — long Chitreg; ¢ é, Dptx sad-di-qi'm (just ones). 

2, — short Chi'rég, i, px im (if). 

a we Séré with Yodh, é, and — Sé'ré without Yoddh, é, 
as in moa béth (house), pw shém (name). Very 
rarely the — (defective, see No. 4 on p. 37) stands 

E also for é. 

4. — S*ghd'l, é, as in “yt shén (tooth), where it has pro- 
ceeded from i; but é in the tone syllable, "x=n 
(Grdf. chiphs). 

1 The equivalents for the Hebrew vowels are marked here variously, viz., 
a, @, 0 for the essentially long-vowels, @, @, 6 for the merely tone-long, a, é, 6 for 
the short (see § 9.), For the others, the distinction of 7 aud 7%, @ and % is sufficient. 

2 8o mostly; hence Jewish grammarians call Seghél also small Pa'thach 
(joj MMB). 

3 The sign — marks in this Grammar the accented syllable of Heb. words, 
when that syllable is not the last, as in nob. Comp. § 15, Rem. 3. 


— S¢ghd'l,é,é or a, Toa md'-lekh. 


— 0d més-cha{i'ph, 6,-prchoq. 
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Third Class. For the U and O sound. 


pes 


. 1 Shi’réq, tu, mA mith i die), rarely also for w. 
2, — Oibbi's, ti, Dd0 sil-lé’m (ladder), but also @, written 
doteettvely (see No. 4 on p. 37) instead of Shi’réq, 
"a mil-thi’ (my dying). 
3. | and — Chd'lém, 6, 0, Sip qél (voice), a4 rdbh (multi- 
O tude). Often defective — for 6, seldomer 4 for 6. 
4. — Qa'més-chitu'ph, 6, -pm chog (statute). 
5. also —, obtuse é, so far as it is changed from u or 
0, aS in DMN ‘dtté’m (ye) from “atti'm (see § 27, 
Rem. 4, d), “nx éth (from nix). 


The names of the vowels are nearly all taken from the form and 
action of the mouth in uttering the sounds. Thus, MMB signifies opening, 
"7% (also 28) bursting (of the mouth), pwn gnashing, pir fulness, 
from its full tone (also DAD No full mouth), pr properly suptap.oc, 
yap closing (of the mouth). This last meaning belongs also to YOR; 
and the reason why long a and short o (ion V3R Qa'més og nent) 
have the same sign and name, seems to be that the inventors of the 
vowel-signs pronounced the long a rather obscurely, and somewhat like 
0, as it then passed over to a full 0 with the present German and Polish 
Jews; comp. the Syriac @ with the Maronites=6, the Swedish 4, and 
the early change of @ into 6 even in the Hebrew (§ 9, 10, 2). The 
distinction between them is shown in § 9. But S®ghé’l (bi: bunch of 
grapes) appears to be named after its form; so too some call Qibbis 
nin why (three points), ‘ 

The names were, moreover, so formed that the sound of each vowel 
was heard in the first syllable; and in accordance with this, some write 
Sdghil, Qi més-chati’ph, Qiibbt's. 


2. As appears from the examples given above, the vowel- 
sign is regularly put under the consonant after which it is to 
be pronounced, as 3 7rd, 4 rd, \ ré, \ rti, etc. There is an 
exception to this rule in Pé'thich, when it stands under a 
guttural at the end of a word (Pa'thich furtive, see § 22, 2, b), 
for it is then spoken before the consonant, as m7 ru*ch (wind, 


1 It has been conjectured that the signs for these vowels originally differed 
(as ~ @, , 6), and became identical only through carelessness in writing; but 
such a difference cannot be proved, for these two marks are quite identical, the 


former (~) being only the original, and the second (,) the modified form. 
g* 
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spirit). We must also except. Chd'lém hornet Wan), which 
is put-to the left over the letter, as in 4 rd.*- 

NB. When Cho/lém (without Waw) and the diacritic point over 
w (wv, 8) come together, one dot serves for both, as 82” sd-né’ (not 82 L) 
hating, Mia mo-shé not M82. & (with two points), when no vowel 
stands under it, is sho, as in “wath sh0-mé’r (keeper); when no vowel goes 
before it, 08, as in a7) yir-po's (he treads down), like Dyp., DNwT Is. 
45, 20 han-nd-s°i/m (the bearers), like psbupn. 

The figure 4 is sometimes sounded 02, ‘the ° being a consonant with 
Cho'lém before it, as m*> 10-we (lending); and sometimes wd, the Cho/lém 
being read after the Waw, as Py “d-w6/n (sin) for yy. In very exact 
impressions a distinction is made thus: 1 Ow, 1 wd, and 4.0. 

3. The vowels of the first. class (the 4 sound) are, with 
the exception of »— in the middle, and of n—, x—, n— 


1 Only very recently have we been made acquainted with a vowel system 
in many respects different from the common one. It is found in some MSS 
formerly. kept at Odessa, but now in St. Petersburg, All the vowels except 
1. are placed above the consonants, and deviate almost throughout in figure, and 
partly even in respect to the department of sound. Thus, for instance, Pathach 
and S°ghol, when they have the tone, are expressed by the same sign; but the 
short vowels without the tone are marked variously, according as they stand in 
a syllable sharpened by Daghesh forte (§ 12) or not. The accents deviate less, 
and stand partly under the line of the consonants. In respect to this, the so- 
called “Babylonian punctuation” ("aa TP?) see A, Harkavy and H. L. Strack’s 
“Catalog der hebr. Bibelhandschr. der Kaiserl. éffentl. Bibliothek zu St. Petersb.” 
Vol. I&II, Petersb. & Leipz. 1875 p. 223 ff A more thorough study of the 
system was made possible by H. Strack’s facsimile edition of Prophetarum 
posteriorum codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus (Petersb. 1876 fol.); a codex of 
the year 916 which was discovered by Firkowitsch in 1839 in the synagogue 
of Tschufutkale in the peninsula of the Crimea. Strack has given a fragment 
of the same codex in Hosea et Joel prophete ad fidem cod. Babylon. Petrop. 
St. Petersb. 1875, .The result shows that the two systems (the Eastern or 
Babylonian and the western or Tiberian) were developed simultaneously, but. 
that the western shows a higher degree of originality and approaches nearer 
the ancient fundamental laws of punctuation, A long specimen of this peculiar 
Text (the Book of Habakkuk) is given in Pinner’s Prospectus der Odessaer 
Gesellschaft fiir Gesch. und Alterth. gehdrenden iiltesten hebr. und rabb. Manu- 
scripte, Odessa, 1845, 4. A sketch of this vowel-system, which had. probably 
its origin among Babylonish Jews, has been given by Rédiger in the Halle 
Allgem. Lit, Zeit. 1848, Aug., No. 169, and by Ewald in the Jahrb. d. bibl. 
Wissenschaft, I.,- Gottingen, 1849, p. 160 and foll.; but more thoroughly still 
by Pinsker in his Hinleitung in das Babylon.-hebr. Punctationssystem, Wien, 
1863; and Qlshausen in the Monatsbericht d. Berlin. Akad, d. Wissensch. 
July, 1865. 
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(§ 9, 1, 3) at the end of a word, indicated only by vowel-signs 
(§ 7, 2); but those of the two other classes (the 7 and & sound 
and the UV and O sound) when long, are mostly expressed by 
yowel-letters, the sound of ann is determined by the sign 
standing before or within or above them. Thus,— 

‘may be determined by Chi'rég (»—), Séré (»—), maene! 

Gadi: li. 

1 by Shi'rég (a) and Cho'lém (*).* 

In Arabic the long @ is regularly indicated by the vowel-letter 

*A‘léph (R—), so that in it three vowel-letters answer to the three 

vowel-classes. In Hebrew the relation is somewhat different (§ 9, 1, 

and § 23, 3, Rem. 1). 

4, When, in the second and third classes, the long vowel 
is expressed without a vowel-letter, it is called scriptio defec- 
tiva, when with a vowel-letter, scriptio plena. Thus Sip and 
pip are written fully, ri>p and op defectively. 

The choice of the full or the defective mode of writing 
is not always arbitrary, as there are certain cases in which 
only the one or the other is admissible. Thus, the full form 
is written for a, 7, é as well as for é in mrm etc. (§ 9, 8), and 
is necessary at the end of a word, e. g. adOp, “m>Dp, Mh, 22%; 
but in Is. 40, 31 the Massora requires “ph for “iP, but the 
defective is detiat when the vowel is preceded by the ana-— 
logous vowel-letter as consonant, e. g. oy for Hy nations, 
miz’a for mhz commands,’ oriwy for poripy. 

But in other cases, much depended on the option of the transcribers, 
so that the same word is written in various ways, e. g. "Mia"pn Ezek. 
16, 60, "Mapo Jer. 23, 4, where other editions have "Mapn (comp. § 25, 
1), It may be observed, however, 


1 The vowel-sign, which serves to determine the sound of the vowel-letter, 
is said to be homogeneous with that letter. Many, after the example of the 
Jewish grammarians, use here the expression, “Ihe vowel-letter rests (quiesves). in 
the vowel sign.’ Hence the letters " and) (with & und 4, see § 23) are called 
litterce quiescibiles; when they serve as vowels, qutescentes, when they are 
consonants, modzles. But the expression is not suitable; we should rather say, 
‘The vowel-letter is sounded as this or that vowel, or stands in place of the 
vowel.’ The vowel-letters are also called by grammarians, matres lectionis, since 
they partly guide in reading the unpointed text. 

2 So also MMP testimonies is for Mint (plural of MY in Aram. style), 
but used only in pl. with suf. as in nnity 1 K. 2, 3 his testimonies.—Tr. 
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- a) That the defective writing is used chiefly, though not constantly, 
when the word has increased at the end, and the vowel of the penultima 
has lost somewhat of its stress in consequence of the accent or tone of 
the word being moved forward (see § 29, 2), as P"N¥, DPT; Pip, map; 

b) That in the later books of the Old Testament the full form, in 
the earlier the defective, is more usual’. 

5. In the kindred dialects, when a vowel-letter has before 
it a vowel, that is not kindred or homogeneous, if it be a, then 
a diphthong is formed, e. g...— au, "—, *— ai. But in 
Hebrew, according to the pronunciation handed down, 4 and» 
retain here their consonant-sound, so that we get am, ay, 
e. g. 4 waw (hook), ° chdy (living), and so also “a goy 
(nation), "wy ‘dsiy (made), 13 géw (back). The sound of »— 
is the same as 1—, namely, dw, as in "35 d*bha-rd'w (his 
words) ; therefore often :— defectively for —. 

The LXX give generally, in these cases, an actual diphthong as in 
the Arabic, and this must be considered as an earlier mode of pronun- 
ciation; the modern Jewish pronunciation is, on the other hand, similar 
to the modern Greek, in which ad, ed sound like av, ev. In the manu- 
scripts Yodh and Waw are, in this case, even marked with Mappiqg 
(§ 14, 1). The Italian Jews sound these syllables more like diphthongs, 
e. g. chiti, géu, and so also bait (m3). 


§ 9. 


CHARACTER AND VALUE OF THE SEVERAL VOWELS. 


Numerous as the Heb. vowel-signs appear, they are yet 
insufficient for completely representing the various modifi- 
cations of the vowel-sounds in respect to length and short- 
ness, Sharpness and expansion. It may be observed further, 
that the indication of the sound by these signs cannot be 
called always perfectly appropriate. We therefore give here, 
for the better understanding of this matter, a short com- 
mentary on the character and value of the several vowels, 


! The same historical relation may be shown in the Phoenician, and in the 
Arabic when & is used as a vowel-letter. Probably the vowel letters have 
been added to the older text of the Bible, in part at least, by later copyists. 

2 The w and y in these cases, as expressing the consonant-sound, are as much 
as possible like w in wo and y in yet, not as in now and nay.—Tr. 
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especially in respect to Jength and shortness; but at the same 
time noticing also their changeableness (see §§ 25, 27). 


I. First Class: A sound. 


1. Qa'més (—) is every where long a, but yet is in its 
nature of two kinds: 

a) The essentially long @ which is not easily shortened 
and never entirely dropped (§ 25, 2), for which the Arabic 

regularly has x—, as and k*thd oe (writing), 333 gan- -nd'bh 
(thief), np gdm (he arose), very seldom written pxp.? 

b) The prosodically lengthened or tone-long @ tsb § 26, 3), 
both in the tone-syllable and close before or after it. This 
sound invariably proceeds from the original short @,° and is 
found in an open syllable (i. e. one ending with a vowel, 
see § 26, 3), e. g. 4, Up, DIpr, ox (in Arabic lakd, qitdld, 
yadqgum, ‘dsir), and also in a closed syllable (i. e. one ending 
with a consonant), as 55, 335D (Arabic ydd, kaukdb). In the 
closed syllable, however, it can stand only when this has the 
tone,* "353, Dy, but in the open, it is especially frequent 
before the tone- syllable, as 135, 7pt, 5153, 7250p, D3. When 
the tone is either moved forward or lessened, this vowel 
becomes, in the former case, short a (Pa’thach), and in the 
latter, vocal Shewd (§ 27, 3), 135, 725 (dbhd'r); Don, Dan 
(ch*khi'm); Sop, DSup. 

Under the final letter of a word, Qa’més may stand alone 
(mbup, >), but in this position it is also indicated by n 
(nn>op, MAR, MN). Comp. § 7, 2. 

2. Pi thich, or the short d, stands properly only in a 
closed syllable with and without the tone (Sup, pmbup). Most 
of the cases where it now stands in an open syllable, had the 
syllable originally closed, as in 5m3 (original form nach/) and 


1 This long @ is rare in Hebr., since it has generally changed into 6, see 


No. 10, 2 on p, 42, 

2 Of another sort are the cases in which & has lost its original consonant- 
sound by softening (see § 23, 1, 2). 

3 In the Arabic, the short a is still maintained. 

4 When the tone is marked in this book, the sign — is usually put over 


the first letter of the syllable, see § 15, 2, Rem. 3,—7%. 
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na (Arab. bait), see § 28, 4. Such an a in an open syllable 
is else generally changed into a (—); comp. above in No. 1, b. 


On the rare union of Pa/thich with 8 (R—), see § 23, 2; on dasa 
helping-sound (Pi/thdch furtive), see § 22, 2, b and § 28, 4. 


3. Seghd'l (é, é or &) belongs, according to its origin, 
chiefly to the first class of vowels, but now and then to the 
second or the third. It belongs to the first, when it is a 
modification of a (as in the Ger. Bad, pl. Bader) either 
in an unaccented syllable, e. g. nat (for pa), or in the 
tone-syllable, e. g. ys from pax, [IP (Arabic garn), map 
(Arab. gdmch); even in an accented final syllable e. g. 
sria, or with a final m as in myva (Arab. mar @), or even 
in the gravest tone-syllable at the end of a clause or sentence 
(in pause, § 29, 4), as in 3%, pox, though it then becomes @ 
in other words of this form, as in map, Pp. S*ghd'l, which 
seems to be lengthened from sh*wé but which in fact comes 
likewise from an original d, stands in pausal forms, as "45 
(groundform pdr?), "mM (ydhi) etc. 


II. Second Class: I and E sound. 


4, The long Chi’réq, 7, is most commonly expressed by the 
letter » (a fully written Chi’rég »—); but even when this is 
not the case, it makes no essential difference, provided the 
vowel is long by nature (§ 8, 4), e. g. p»4x just, plur. pax 
(sdd-di-qi’m); wi he fears, plur. 48> they fear. Whether a 
defectively written Chi'rég is long, may be best known from 
the grammatical origin and character of the form, but often 
also from the character of the syllable (§ 26), or at the same 
time from the position of Méthégh (§ 16, 2) at its side, as in 
ww (yi-rew’). ‘ 

5. The short Chi'réq (never written with ») is especially 
frequent in sharpened syllables (Swp, “ax),’ and in closed un- 
accented syllables (Sup>). It often comes from a shortening 
of a, a8 in ‘ma (my daughter) from na, "125 from 435, Sop" 
out of 5p); or it is an original 7, lengthened by the tone to 


1 For this sharp 7 the LXX mostly use §&, dynay "Eppavovhr. 
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é, as in A2& (thy foe) from a8 (orig. ‘dyibh). Sometimes 
also it is a mere helping-vowel, as in m4 for ma (§ 28, 4). 
The older grammarians call every fully written Chiréq, Chirég 
magnum, and every defectively written one, Chirtgy parvum; but as to 
the sound, this gives a wrong distinction. 

6. The longest é, Séré with Yédh (—), is a blended 
sound of the diphthong ai »— (§ 7, 1), which, in the Arabic 
and Syriac, stands for it, as 529% (palace), in Arab. and Syr. 
haikal. \t is therefore a very long and firm vowel, longer 
even than "—, since it approaches the quantity of a diphthong. 
This \— is but very seldom written defectively (sy for ">y 
Is. 3, 8), and then it retains the same value. 

At the end of a word, "— and “— must be written fully. In the 
form nop (§ 44, Rem. 4), the vowels belong to the marginal reading 
"mop, called the Q*r7 (§ 17). 

7. The Séré without Yodh is the long é@ of the second 
rank, always lengthened from a short 7, and it stands only in 
and close by the tone-syllable, like the @ above (p. 39) in 
No. 1, b. It stands in an open syllable with or before the 
tone, e. g. "Dd (Arab. siphr) book, mt (Arab. sindt) sleep; in 
a closed syllable only with the tone, as in 72 son, DS dumb. 

8. The S’ghd'l, so far as it ie to: the second class, 
is most generally a short obtuse é, a shortening of the tone- 
long —, (this shortening having been occasioned by the 
Beenie of the tone through the addition of a suffix or a 
word joined. by Magqge'ph), as “jm from jm (give), A1x> from 
qz° (maker), but also in the tone-syllable, as 4773 garzé’n 
(Arab. karzin) an axe, nx (fem. of amy), and at the end 
of a word as in nym ché-zé (a seer); it appears besides as a 
helping-sound, as in 99 for 4p, 594 for b9> (§ 28, 4). 

On the rise of S°ghé/1 out of other vowels see more in § 27, Rems. 

1, 2, 4. 

I. Third Class: U and O sound. 


9, In the third class is found much the same relation as 

in the second. In the U sound we have: 
1) the /ong @, whether a) fully written as Shd’rég 4 (an- 
swering to the \— of the second class), e. g. 9123 (border), 
or b) defectively written (analogous to the long — of 
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the second class) without the Waw, as Qibbi’s (—); viz., 
that which stands for Shi’réq, and should more properly 
be called defective Shi'réq (i923, jr2>), being in fact a 
long vowel like Shd’réq, and only an orthographic shorten- 
ing for the same. 

2) The short w, the proper Qibbi’s (analogous to the 
short Chi'réq), in an unaccented closed syllable, and espe- 
cially in a sharpened one, as yn>W (table), M30 (booth). 

For the latter the LXX put 0, e. g. DEY, *OdorAGH: but this only 
indicates on their part a defective pronunciation, since they also express 
Chivrég by ¢, as’Eppaovnd for >xivay. Equally incorrect was the 
former custom of giving to both sorts of Qibbis the sound %, though 
it finds an apparent justification in Palestine, (comp. the Turkish bilbiil 
for the Persian bulbul, and the Syrian pronunciation diinja of the 
Arabic dunja.) . 

Sometimes also the short % in a sharpened syllable is expressed by 
4, e. g. T%=—I59 (see § 27, Rem. 1 and Delitzsch Com. Ps. 31. 3). 


10. The 0 sound stands in the same relation to U, as # 


to J in the second class. It has four gradations: 


1) the longest 6, sprung from the diphthong au (§7, 1), 
and mostly written in full 4 (Chd'lém plenum), aid (a whip, 
Arabic saut), mbiy (evil) from m319; more rarely it is 
written defectively, as Fw (thy bullock), from 40; 

2) The long 6, which has sprung from an original @ 
(comp. Germ. alt = Eng. old), usually written fully in a 
tone-syllable and de/ectively in a toneless one, as >up 
(Arab. géfil and Aram. qatél); mibx (god), Arab. ’t/é@h, and 
Aram. ’éldh, pl. aoriby; pit (Jeg), Arab. sdq; “i23 (hero), 
Arab. gabbd'r; arin (seat), Arab. khatdm; 32> (pome- 
granate), Arab. ritmmd’n; yia>0 (dominion), Aram. jo>t, 
Arab. siiltd’n; nid ( peace), Aram. pot, Arab. sd/d’m. Some- 
times both forms co-exist, as PW and iw (coat of mail); 
comp. § 68. 

3) The tone-long 6, which is lengthened by the tone 
from an original short o or u, and which becomes short 
again on its removal, as 55 (all), “>> (A6l), 3D (Aiil-lam), 
>op?, 7>2Up%, UP (in this last instance it is shortened 
to vocal Sh‘wa, yig-(*lii’, Arab. ydq-tuli). In this case the 
Cho'/lém is fully ae only exceptionally. 
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4) The Qa'més-chati‘ph (—), always short and in the 
same relation to Chd'lém as the S¢ghd’l of the second 
class to the Sé’ré, “5p kél, ap may-yi-qim. On the 
distinction between this and Qa’més, see below in this 
section. 


11. The S¢ghé'l also belongs here, so far as it arises out 

of wu or o (No. 3), e. g. in Dmx, onbup. See § 27, Rem. 4, b. 
On the half-vowels, see § 10. 

12. In the following table we give a scale of the vowel- 
sounds in each of the three classes, with respect to their 
quantity, from the greatest length to the utmost shortness. 
The table does not indeed suffice to exhibit all vowel tran- 
sitions, which occur in the language, but yet it furnishes a 
view of those in more frequent use:— 


First Class: A. 
— longest @ (Arabic 
XN—). 


i 


— tone-long @ (from 
short @ or —) in 
and by the tone-syl- 
lable. 

— short @. 

— partly tone-long é, 


partly short é, — 7 


attenuated from d. 
Greatest shortening to 
we = or nae also to 


Second Class: I and E. 

s— édiphthongal (from 
ai). 

"— é (from ai). 

"— or — long 2. 


—  tone-long é (from 
— i or — @) in 
and immediately 
before the tone-syl- 
lable. 

— short 7, 

— é, accented é. 


Greatest ee to 
Ea hy) pee 


w 


Third Class: Uand O. 


5 6 diphthongal (from 
aw). 

i or — 6 changed 
from 4G. 

5 or — long é. 

—— tone-long 0 (from 
=—100r oy in the 
tone-syllable. 

— short u, specially in 

 asharpened syllable. 

— short 0. 

— 4, accented é, 


Greatest shortening to 
—®° or —*%, 
" 3 


ON THE DISTINCTION OF QA'MES AND QA’ MES-CHATUPH! 


As an instance of incongruity in the vowel-signs, we may 


notice the fact, that the long @ (Qda’-més) and the short 6 
(0a'-més-chittph) are both represented by the same sign (—), 
e. g. Dp gdm, ~>> kl.” The beginner who has as yet no 


1 This portion must, in order to be fully understood, be studied in con- 
nection with what is said on the’ syllables in § 26, and on Méthégh in § 16, 2. 
2 For the cause of this, see Note 1 on p. 35; but cf. Ber-Del. Job 17, 9, 
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knowledge of that surest of guides, viz., the grammatical 
derivation of the words he has to read, may, in order to 
distinguish between these two vowels, follow these two chief 
rules: viz.— 

1. The sign (—) is 6 in a closed syllable which has not the 
tone (or accent); for such a syllable cannot have a long vowel 
(§ 26, 5). The examples are various: 

a) When simple Sh°wa’, as syllable-divider (§ 10, 3), follows, as in 
aan chokh-md/ (wisdom), HS2x °vkh-la (food); with a Meéthégh on the 
contrary, the (—) is @ and closes the syllable, and then the following | 
Sh‘wa is a half-vowel (vocal Sh°w4), as in M>>x’d-khld (she ate), accord- 
ing to § 16, 2. 

b) When Daghé’sh forte follows, as in "23m chin-né-ni (pity me); also 
pena botti’m (houses), nama bot-té-khém, though the Méthégh (§ 16, 2) 
makes others pronounce these words better with @, as bat-ti’m. 

c) When Mdggé’ph follows (§ 16, 1), as DANt>>D kol-ha-adha’m 
(all men). 

d) When the closed unaccented syllable is final, as DP55 wdy-ya’gom 
(and he stood up).—There are some cases where @ in the final syllable 
loses its tone by Mdqgé’ph (§ 16, 1) and yet remains unchanged, e. g. 
nym-and Est. 4, 8, "e-my Gen. 4, 25, 16, spoon Ps. 16, 5. In such 
cases the Methégh or a secondary accent generally stands by the (—). 


In cases like nydh, ma5 la’mma, where the (—) of the closed syl- 
lable has the tone, it is @, according to § 26, 6. 


2. The sign (—) as short 6 in an open syllable is less fre- 
quent. It occurs:—a) when Chafeph-Qa'més follows, as ‘$yp 
po-°lé’ (his deed); or simple vocal Shewd as 217 sting ;— 
b) when another Qa'més-chapiph follows, as q>¥p pd- olekhal 
(thy deed);—c) in two anomalous words, where, it is also 
written with (—), which is found in manuscripts, viz., DtsIp 
qo-dha-shi'm (sanctuaries) and p87 shd-ra-shi'm (roots). 

In these cases (—) is followed by Méthégh, which indicates that 
the Massora (comp. Ber-Del. Job VI.) read @ thus: pa-°lo, da-r°ban, 
pa-I’kha, qa-daxim, This tradition though sustained by the Babylon. 
Punct. (§ 8, 2, Note) and by the orig. Jewish Grammarians, is not to 
be accepted without question. The Méthégh may orig. have had an- 
other meaning, or have been founded upon an error. It is better to 
divide and read: p6°-l0 (f. p0°-l0), p0°-l¢kha, gda-xim (clearly orthogr. 
for g°dasim). Quite as difficult would be Methégh as a sign of @ in 
RRMA Ex, 1, 8, however possibly in "282 ba-°nt, in the fleet 1 K. 
9, 27 where the @ of the article is found under the 3, 
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§ 10. 
THE HALF-VOWELS AND THE SYLLABLE-DIVIDER (SHEW.A). 


' 1. Besides the full vowels, which § 9 chiefly treats of, 
the Hebrew has also a series of very slight yowel-sounds, 
which may be called hal/-vowels.'. They are to be regarded 
in general as extreme shortenings, perhaps mere traces, of 
fuller and more distinct vowel-sounds in an earlier period of 
the language. 

To them belongs, first, the sign —, which indicates 
the shortest, slightest, and most indistinct half-vowel, some- 
thing like an obscure half é (*). It is called Shewd,? and 
also simple Sh’wd, to distinguish it from the composite (see 
below in No. 2), and vocal Sh*wd (Sh*wé mobile), to distinguish 
it from the silent (Sh°wd quiescens), which is merely a divider 
of syllables (see No. 3). This last can occur only under a 
consonant closing the syllable, and is thus distinguished 
from the vocal Sh°wa. Of the vocal Sh¢wd we have again to 
distinguish two kinds, 

1) the real Sh*wa mobile, beneath such consonants as are 
closely united (as a kind of appoggiatura), with the following 
syllable, whether—a) at the beginning of the word, as Sup 
q°tol, S307 m*mallé’; or—b) in the middle of the word, as 
m2vip qo- ela’, abup yig-(lu’, wp ait, 

2) the so-called ‘Shea medium,® or Sh°wa. wavering [schwe- 
bende| placed under such consonants as stand at the end of 
a syllable with a short vowel, and thus effect at least a slight 
close of the same, while at the same time they serye as ap- 
poggiatura to the following syllable. The Sh¢wa medium there- 
fore stands between the Sh’wd quiescens and the real Sh°nmd 
mobile. With reference to pronunciation however, it must be 


1 In the table § 9, 12 on p. 43, the half-vowels have already been exhibited 
for the sake of a more complete view. We express them by very small letters. 
2 The name §3Y is written also 82W, and its derivation and proper mean- 
ing are disputed. 

3 Dr. Davies preferred to regard the cases here classified (under the name 
of medium) as exceptionally faint vocal Shewas, to be indicated in English 
by an apostrophe ('), thus "zb9 mal -khé’.—Ed. 
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counted among the latter; e. g. "2371 Ain’nt (which stands for 
nspm hin-n°nt) ; mya la-m’nassé“ch (for D2), a=) mal’khé’. 

The sound é may be regarded as represeriting vocal Sh*wa, although 

it is certain that it often accorded in sound with other vowels. The 

Sept. express it by ¢, even 4, D[I2 Xepoviip, mr Aen GAAnodta, 

oftener by a, dxvaw} Lapovnd, but very often they give it a sound to 

accord with the following vowel, as B49 2ddopa, misbu) Lohopwy (be- 

sides Sakwpay), mikay LabadS, dx: Natavand.t A similar account 

of the pronunciation of Sh°wa is given also by the Jewish grammarians 


of the middle ages”. 
How the Sh°wad sound springs from the slight or hasty utterance 


of a stronger vowel, we may see in M372 (for which also M373 occurs, 

see No. 2, Rem.) from barakha, as this word also sounds in Arabic. 

This language has still regularly for vocal Sh®wd an ordinary short 

vowel. 

2, With the simple vocal Sh’ma is connected the so-called 
composite Sh°wd or Chae ph (rapid), i. e. a Sh°nd attended by 
a short vowel to indicate that we should sound it as a half 
d, é, or 6. We have, answering to the three principal vowel 
sounds (§ 7, 1), the following three Chate'phs : 

(—) Chate'ph-Pathach, as in “am ch*mor (ass). 

(—) Chafé'ph-Seghd'l, as in “ax “mor (to say). 
(—) Chaife’ph-Qd'més, as in nb ch°li (sickness). 


These Chaté'phs, at least the two former, stand. chiefly 
under the four gutturals (§ 22, 3), the utterance of which 
naturally causes the annexed half-vowel to be rather more 


distinctly sounded. At the beginning of the syllable a gut- 


tural can never have a simple Sh*wd. 
Rem. Only (—) and (—) occur under letters which are not 
gutturals. 


aie) pe i a Sore 


1 This is not unusual in the Greek and Latin transcriptions of Phoenician 
words, e. g. R529 Matlaca, pybaaa gubulim (see Gesen. Mon. Pheenicia p. 436, 
Schrider, die phonic. Spr., 8, 139 ff., Mover’s article Phinizien in the Encyclop., 
p- 436). Comp. the Latin augment in momordt, pupugt, with the Greek in 
cétuga, tetoppévos, and the old form memordi. 

2 See especially Juda Chayyug, p. 4 and p. 130 of the edition by Nutt, 
(Berlin, 1870) =p. 200 in ed. by Dukes (Stuttg. 1844), also in Ién Hazra’s 
Sachoth, p. 3, Gesenius’s Lehrgebaude der hebr. Sprache, 8. 68. The “Manuel 
du lecteur” mentioned above § 6, 1 contains also express rules for the different 
utterances of the vocal Sh°wéa. 
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The Chatéph-Pi'thdch is thus found instead of simple vocal Shewé, 
especially a) under a doubled letter, since the doubling causes a more 
distinct utterance of the vocal Sh°wa, as “baw branches Zech. 4, 12, 
especially also where the sign of doubling has fallen away (Del. and 
Guer. Ztschr. Bd. 24, p. 499), ASDA Judg.16, 16; no less universally 
where after a consonant with (—) the same pohadnan’ follows (for 
sharper distinction) e. g. HYItHo Ps, 68, 7; "NbbP Gen. 27, 13 (except 
some special cases like "2:5 see ‘me !) and finally under “ after the long 
vowel and before the tone e. g. "572 Ps. 108, 1; 6) under the initial 
sibilants after 1 copulative e. g. ans ‘Gen. 2, 12; npws Gen. 27, 26, to 
give the Sh®wd@ more prominence; for the same reason under emphatic 
P in “37p5 Ps, 55, 2 and ene “in BYT5 Ps, 28, 9; ¢) under liquids, 
sibilants, or P after 7, e. 2 . MITER ies 12, 7, “W202 Ps. '74, 5 for the 
same reason, as cases “aint ki 

The Chateph-Qa’més is less connected with the gutturals than the 
first two, and stands frequently for simple vocal Sh°wa when an O 
sound was originally in the syllable, and requires to be partly preserved, 
e. g. "NI for “NT vision (§ 93, VI. Rem. 6), BIN for the usual 72777 
Ez. 35, 6, from pa"; isp Ip his pate from sptp. It is used, also, like 
(=) when Daghe’sh forte has fallen away, “neh for HNP> Gen. 2, 23. 
Here, as in mascn 1 K. 13, 7, and spoxA Jer. 22, 20, the. choice of this 
composite Showa is dependent on the following guttural and the pre- 
ceding U sound; in “75 (u-t°hdr) additionally on the fol. O sound. 


3. The sign of the simple Sh’wd (—) serves also as a mere 
syllable-divider, without expressing any sound, and therefore 
called in this case silent Sh¢wd (Arab. sukin rest). It stands 
in the midst of a word under every consonant that closes a 
syllable; at the end of words, on the other hand, it is omitted, 
except in final 7, e. g. 75% (King), and in the less frequent 
case where a word ends with a mute after another vowelless 
consonant, as in 373 (ard), mx (thou, fem.), meup (thou hast 
killed), po (and he watered), at (and he took captive), 
MURA eA thou not). 


Yet in the last examples Sh*w@ under the last letter might rather 
pass for vocal, since it is pretty clear that a final vowel has been 
shortened, e. g. MX att? from "ny att?, AUP from *Hewp, awh yishbe 
from nau! etc. The Arabic actually has a short vowel in the ana- 
logous forms. In 772 (Cant. 4, 14) borrowed from the Indian, wup 
(truth) Poy. 22, 21, ‘qosht, pein-by (ne addas) Proy. 80, 6 the final 
mute draws from itself a very slight vowel sound, 


1 So thought Juda Chayyuwg among the Jewish grammarians. 
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§ 11. 
OF THE OTHER SIGNS WHICH AFFECT THE READING. 


In intimate connection with the vowel-points stand the 
reading-signs, which were probably adopted at the same time. 
Besides the diacritic point of p and # (p. 27), a point is used 
in a letter, in order to show that it has a stronger sound, or 
is even doubled; and, on the contrary, a small horizontal 
stroke over a letter, as a sign that it has not the strong sound. 
The use of the point én the letter is threefold: — a) as Daghe'sh 
forté or sign of doubling (§ 12); — b) as Daghé'sh lené or sign 
of the hard (not aspirated) sound (§ 13); — ¢) Mappi’q, a sign 
that the vowel-letter (§ 7, 2) especially the m at the end of 
a word (§ 14, 1), has the sound of a consonant. The stroke 
over a letter, Raphé, has a contrary effect, and is rarely used 
in the printed text (§ 14, 2). 


§ 12. 


OF DAGHESH IN GENERAL, AND DAGHESH FORTE IN 
PARTICULAR. 


1. Daghé’sh is a point written in the bosom! of a con- 
sonant, and is employed for two purposes; a) to indicate 
the doubling of the letter (Daghé'sh forte), e. g. swp git-té/l; 
b) the hardening of the aspirates (§ 6, 3), i. e. the removal of 
the aspiration (Daghé’sh /ené). Comp. Note p. 49. 

The root 25, from which Wa is derived, signifies in Syriac to 
thrust or bore through (with a sharp iron). Hence the word Daghé’sh 

is commonly supposed to mean, with reference to its figure merely, a 

prick or a point. But the names of all similar signs are expressive of their 
grammatical power, and in this case, the name of the sign refers both 
to its figure and its use. In grammatical language was means,— 

1) acuere (literam), to sharpen the letter by doubling it;—2) to harden 

the letter by taking away its aspiration. Accordingly W353 means 

sharpening and hardening, i. e. the sign of sharpening or hardening (like 


1 The 1 with Daghé'sh is easily distinguished from Sharég, which never 
admits a vowel or Sh°wé under or before the 1. The Waw with Daghé sh (4) 
ought to have the point not so high up as the Waw with Sharég (1). But 
this difference is mostly neglected in print. 
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Mippi’q, p"a2 proferens, i. e. signum prolationis), and it was expressed 

in writing by a mere prick of the stilus (punctwm). In a manner some- 

what analogous, in textual criticism letters and words are represented 
as expunged (ex-puncta) by a point or pointed instrument (obeliscus) 
affixed to them.—The opposite of Daghé’sh is MBN soft (§ 14, 2).—That 

33, in grammatical language, is applied to a hard pronunciation of 

various kinds appears from § 22, 4, Rem. 1. 

2. Its use as Daghé'sh forte, i. e. for doubling a letter, is 
of chief importance (compare the Sicilicus of the ancient 
Latins, e. g. Luculus for Lucullus, and in German the stroke 
over mand n). It is wanting in the unpointed text, like the 
vowel and other signs. 

For the cases where it stands, and for further particulars respecting 

its varieties, see § 20. 


STs: 
OF DAGHESH LENE. 


~1. Daghé’sh /ene, the sign of hardening, belongs only to 
the aspirates (Jiterae aspiratae) mp>732 (§ 6, 3)’. It takes away 
their aspiration, and restores their original slender or pure 
sounds (literae tenues) e. g. 72% mii’-lékh, but 425% mal-ké’ ; “aM 
ta-pha'r, but "BM yith-po'r; mmo sha-tha’, but ant yish-te. 

2. Daghé’sh Jene, as shown in § 21, stands only at the 
beginning of words and syllables. It is thus easily distin- 
guished from Daghé’sh forte, since in such cases the doubling 
of a letter is impossible. Thus the Daghé’sh is forte in "x 
ip-pi’, D2 rab-bi'm, but lene in 5539 yigh-dd'l, DB panin. 

3. Daghé’sh forte in an aspirate doubles it in its original 
harder sound, so excluding its aspiration and serving at once 
for both forte and Jene, as in °B& ’dp-pi’, rida rak-kd'th. Compare 
in German stechen and stecken, English stitch and stick, wachen 


and wecken, Engl. watch and wake. 
It is natural that where the letter is to be doubled, it does not admit 
easily of such a softening of its sound. In confirmation of this rule 


1 Prof. Kautzsch notices here an anomalous application of the Daghé'sh lene 
to other than the aspirates in order to accentuate the beginning of a new 
syllable. Examples of this are to be found in the corrected text of Baer- 
Delitzsch, e. g. nab-b22 Ps. 9, 2, "OM Ps, 62, 8, comp. Delitzsch, luth. Ztschr. 


1863, 8. 413—Hd, F 
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we may refer to certain Oriental words, which, in the earliest times, 
passed over into the Greek language, as NBD xanna (not xAOGE), yet 
PHC CURES. 

The doubling of a letter does not occur in Syriac, at least not in its 
Western dialects. "Where it would be required, however, according to 
etymology and analogy, in some cases the hard sound at least remains: 
thus 5X in Syriac is read *apin for ’appin, "23 dak? for dakki. 


§ 14. 
MAPPiQ AND RAPHE. 


1. Méppi’q, like Daghé’sh, to which it is analogous, is 
a point in a letter. It belongs only to the vowel-letters 4, 5, 
and x, 7m (literae quiescibiles, see § 7, 2), and shows that they 
are to be fully sounded as consonants, instead of serving as 
vowels. It is at present used only in final m, for in the body 
of a word this letter always has its consonant force, e. g. 724 
ga-bhith (to be high), mxN ’ar-sa'h (her land), the h having 
its full consonant-sound (shortened from -hd), in distinction 
from mx 8 *d’r-sa (Jand-ward), which ends with a vowel. 
Without doubt such a ® was uttered with stronger aspiration, lke 
the Arabic He at the end of the syllable. The use of Mdpp?’q with 8, 5, , to 
mark them as consonants, is almost confined to manuscripts, e. g. "3 


(gy), 1 (gaw),; and it appears in the printed text only very seldom wath 
the ’Aléph, thus & Gen. 48, 26, Ley. 28, 17, Ezr. 8, 18. 

The name P52 signifies proferens i. e. a sign that requires the 
sound of the letter to be clearly expressed as a consonant. The same 
sign was selected for this and for Daghe’sh, because the design was 
analogous, viz., to indicate the strong sound of the letter. Hence also 
Raphé is the opposite of both. 


2. Raphé (mp> i. e. soft), a horizontal stroke over the 
letter, is the opposite of both Daghé’sh and Mappi’q, espe- 
cially of Daghé’sh Jene. In exact manuscripts especially an 
aspirate has either Daghé’sh lene or Raphé, e. g. 73% mdi'lekh, 
“dm, mow; but in printed editions of the Bible (except of Baer- 
Delitzsch, v. Note, p. 49) it is used only when the absence of 
Daghé’sh or Mappi’q is to be expressly noted, e. g. Dagh. f. 
: wanting in wngoNM: for wkdxm) Judg. 16, 16, and Daghe'sh 
lené in “112 V. 28, and Mappi'g in Job 31, 22. 
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§ 15. 
OF THE ACCENTS. 


1. The design of the accents in general is, to show the 
rhythmical members of the verses in the Old Testament 
text, especially in the poetical books. But as such the use 
is two-fold, according to which they are chiefly to be noticed 
in the grammar, viz.—a) to show the logical relation of each 
word to the whole sentence;—b) to mark the tone-syllable 
in each word. In respect to the former, they serve as signs 
of interpunction; in respect to the latter, as signs of the tone 
or accent. 

By the Jews they are moreover regarded as signs of declamation, 
intimating the elevation and depression of the tone, and are used as 
such in the recitation, or rather the cantillation, of the Old Test. in 
the synagogues. This use of them is also connected with the general 
rhythmical design. 

2. As a sign for marking the tone of a single word, the 
accent, whatever its rhythmical value besides may be, stands 
regularly (comp. Rem. 2, p. 54) with the syllable which has 
the chief tone in the word. In most words the tone is on 
the last syllable, less frequently on the last but one (penul- 
tima). In the first case, the word is called by the grammarians 
mil-ré (35% Aram. from belom), e. g. Sop qd-ta@l; in the 
second, mil-é (sb Aram. from above), e. g. J>iq md'-lékh. 
On the third syllable from the end (antepenultima) the chief 
tone never stands; but we often find there a secondary one, 
or by-tone, which is indicated by the Methégh (§ 16, 2). The 
Jewish grammarians accept also a proparoxytone in such 
cases as 3m= m'tay2 Is. 50, 8. 

3. The use of the accents as.signs of interpunction is 
somewhat complicated, since they serve not merely to se- 
parate the members of a sentence, like our period, colon, 
semicolon and comma, but also as marks of connection. Hence 
they form two general classes, Distinctives (Domini) and Con- 
Junctives (Servi). Again there is to be distinguished a double 
system of accentuation a) the Prosaic, found in 21 O, T. books 


(the so-called x’ i. e. 21) and b) the Poetical in the three first 
4* 
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books of the Hagiographa, Psalms, Proverbs and Job. Comp. Note® 
p- 22. The latter system is not only richer and more complicated 
in itself, but also musically more significant than the Prosaic. 

The following list of the accents presents them in the 
order’ of their value as signs of interpunction. 


I. PROSAIC ACCENTS. 
A, Distinctives (Domini). 

. () pro (Silli’g,” “end”) with (:) prop 510; 

. () mans (Athna'ch, “rest”);° 

0 bi Smbio (Segholta, “bunch of grapes”); ++ 

. ()inbuidas (Shdlshéléth, chain”) with prop fol- 

lowing ; 
. () Pop pr (Zageph qaton, “slight suspension”); 
| . () ta 4pI(Zageph gaadhol, “great suspension”); 

. () a4 (Rbhia, “square” or “reposing”); 
. () kode (Pashtd, “letting down”); ++ 
-() am, (Fethibh, “sitting still”); + 

IIL, Duces 410. (.) xmpv (Tiphcha, “palm of the hand); + 


me o Do ee 


ie — 


Il. Reges 


© OO P= Oo Or 


Habe () 737 (T°bhir, “interruption”); 

12. () Xp (Zarga, “dispersion”) ;++ 

13. () wi; (@erésh, “expulsion”); 

14. (°) poting (G*rdshim, “double Geresh”); 

15. (,) wand (L¢garméh = nzva (see21) with (1) prow 
IV. Comites (Pesig, “cut off”); 

16. (') “yp (Pazéer, “separator”); 

17. (") m4 “Ip (Qarné-phara, “heifer’s horns”) ; 

18%) mit niron (Tisha Gedhold, “great shield”); 


! This list has been tabulated and enlarged for the sake of clearness, 
The order here given is that adopted by Kautzsch, with the addition of the 
Hebrew names and their definitions as given by Stade (Lehrb. 1879), Ewald 
and others.—Ed. 

2 Only at the end of the verse and always united with (:) Sdph-passi’'g 
which separates each verse, e. g. | 770. 

3 Usually under the tone-syllable of the last word in the first half of the verse. 

4 For explanation of the signs + and ++ see Rem. 2 below. 
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B. Conjunetives (Servi). 
19. (.) Npwa (Merekha, “prolonging”); 
20. (,) Nbip> ND (erekha kh¢phila, “m. doubled”) ; 
21. (.) mova (Ihinach, “at rest”); 
22. () Nava (Darga, “progress”); 
23. (’) Nop (Oddhma, “beginning” ; 
24. (.) EM (Mahpach, “inverted”) ; 
25. () map xwrdn (T*lisha O*tanna, ‘little shield”);}++ 
26. (,) tahrjan(Verdch ben Yomo,“moona day old”); 
27. () xd'yo (I aila, “from afar”). 


Il. POETICAL ACCENTS. 


A, Distinctives. 


_ 


. (+) prbo Sillug (see above). 
(7) Ema xz Mer*kha mhuppakh or ‘Olévjoréd, a 
stronger separator than 
3. (.) mane Athna’ch (v.s.). In smaller verses ‘4thnach suffices 
‘as chief separator; in larger ones the Mer*kha 
m*huppakh serves as such, and is then always fol- 
lowed by ’athnach as greatest distinctive of the 
second half of the word, 
. (1) di53 an Great Rebia, 
. (‘) tay san Revhi* Mugrash, i.e. Rebhit with Ge'résh over 
the same word, 
(‘) mbwibw Shdlsheléth (v. 8.), 
() vinx Sinndr (Zarga) t+; 
(1) fiop xan Little Rbhit, immediately before Mér*kha 
( 


ne 


ou 


aS 


m°huppakh, 

_) 1 Dechi or tipheha prepositive fF, 

10. (') "4p Pazer (v. sup.), 

lla. (_) mia yer Mhuppakh l’garmeh, i. e. mahpakh with 


Pesiq, 
11D. () FANN. NTN "Azla legarméeh, i. e. Azla with P*sig. 


aed 


t To indicate the secondary tone in words which have Sillag or *Athna’ch. 
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B. Conjunctives. 
12. (.) xp Merékha (v. 8.), 
13. (,) ma Minach (v. 8.), 
14. (°) dy Tui or Munach Superior, 
15. (.) xmmv Tarcha placed under the tone-syllable and thus 


easily distinguished from No. 9. 

16. (,) 5353 Galgal (or Yerdch vy. no. 26 supra.), 

17. (_) yer Mahpakh (v. 8.), 

18. (-) xdty Azia (v. 8.), 

19. (1) maop mowdud Shalsheleth q°tannah (little Sh.). The last 
three are distinguished from the distinctives of the 
same name by the absence of the P’sig stroke. 


REMARKS ON THE ACCENTS. 
I, As Signs of the Tone. 


1, As in Greek and English (comp. clyt and elt, entrance and 
éntrance), so also.in Hebrew, words which are written with the same 
consonants and vowel-signs are often distinguished by the accent, e. 2. 
nia ba-ni (they built), 23 ba/nt (in us); Map ga’ma (she stood up), map 
gama (standing up, fem.). 

2. As arule, the accents stand on the tone-syllable, and properly 
on its initial consonant. Some, however, stand only on the first letter 

. of a word (prepositive), others only on the last letter (postpositive). The 
former are designated in the table by}, the latter by;}. These do not, 
therefore, clearly indicate the tone-syllable, which must be known in 
some other way. 

3. The place of the accent, specially when it is on the penultima, 
is indicated in this book by the sign (—), e. g. HOOP ga-td'l-ta. 


. 


II. As Signs of Interpunction. 


4, In respect to this use of the accent, every verse is regarded as 
a period, which closes with Silli’q', or, in the figurative language of 
the grammarians, as* a realm (ditio), which is governed by the great 
Distinctive at the end (Imperator). According as the verse is long or 
short, i. e. as the empire is large or small, so varies the number of 
Domini of different grades, which form the larger and smaller divisions, 


1 This has the same form with Méthegh (§ 16, 2); but they are readily 
distinguished, as Silléq always stands at the last tone-syllable of a verse, while 
Meéthegh never stands at a tone-syllable. 
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5. Conjunctives (Sérvi) unite only such words as are closely connected 
in sense, as a noun with an adjective, or with another noun in the geni- 
tive. For the closest connection of two or several words Magqgé'ph is 
used (§ 16, 1). 

6. In very short verses few conjunctives are used, and sometimes 
none; a small distinctive, in the vicinity ofa greater, having a connective : 
power (servit domino majori). In very long verses, on the contrary. 
conjunctives are used forthe smaller distinctives (fiwnt legati domumpren)i 

7. Without attempting here to explain? the laws of consecution, we 
may remark, to avoid misunderstanding, that in poetic accentuation, the 
Roh Mugrash before Sillig and the D°chi before “Athna’ch must be 
changed into a conjunctive, unless at least two unaccented syllables 
precede the chief distinctives. Here Sh°wa mobile after Qa’més, Sé’ré or 
Cha'lém (with Méthégh) is considered as forming a syllable. 


§ 16. 
OF MAQQEPH AND METHEGH. 


These are both closely connected with the accents. 

1. Maggé'ph (Sp binder) is a small horizontal stroke 
between two words, which thus become so united that, in 
respect to tone and interpunction, they are regarded as one, 
and have but one accent. Two, three, and four words may 
be united in this way, .e. g. BIND every man, rwP->>-MN 
every herb Gen. 1, 29, Somer ny all which to him (was) 
Gen. 25, 5. 

Certain monosyllabic words, like ~>x fo, ~>3 on, “MX sign of the 

Ace., ~>2 all, are almost always thus connected. But a longer word 

ski also be joined to a monosyllable, e. g. no-qEAnD Gen. 6, 9, 

mM Gen. 1, 7. 9; or two polysyHables, Oo. a) aah) Gen, 7, 11. 

—Compare the Greek proclitics év, els, éx, el, we, 0d, Which as dtova 

lean on the next word. 

2. Méthégh (ania a bridle), a small perpendicular line on 
the left of a vowel, indicates a kind of check upon the in- 
fluence of the accents as marking the tone-syllable, and shows 

1 The curious student is referred, for a full treatment of the Accents, to 
Ewald’s Lehrbuch d. hebr. Sprache, §§ 97—100. See also Prof. A. C. Davidson’s 
Outlines of Heb. Accentuation. Edinb. 1861, the appendix to Delitzsch’s com- 
mentary on Psalms, and Delitzsch’s review, in Curtiss’ English translation of 
Bickell’s elements (Leipz. 1877). It is to be noted that a thorough study of 
the accents can only be made with the aid of correct editions of the text, like 
those of Baer-Delitzsch, our ordinary texts being corrupt. 
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that the vowel, though not accented, should not be hastily 
passed over in pronunciation; (hence the other names of 
Meéthégh: Ma*rikh (y77N'A), i. e. lengthener, or giiya (N»93) i. e. 
raising of the voice).* 

There has to be distinguished: 1) The light Méthégh. This 
is divided again into: a) the ordinary Méthégh of the secon- 
dary tone, as a rule on the second syllable before the tone, 
e. g. OOM; but also in the third when the second is closed, 
e. g. Dovaixn and, when the third cannot take it, even the 
fourth (open) syllable before the tone. This Méthégh may be 
repeated in the fourth syllable before the tone when it already 
stands in the second. Finally it is always added to the vowel 
of an open ultima which is joined by mdqgéph to a word be- 
ginning with Sh°nd pretonic, e. g. 79-9, "samisdt to prevent 
the Sh°wd from being regarded as silent. 

This Méthégh never stands with the 5 copulative; therefore not. 
p34 etc. (likewise not "23° etc.—contrary to b, a, below; although 
ath etc, according to 6, 6, comp. § 10, 2. Rem.) 

b) the firm or indispensable Méthégh. a) with all long 
vowels which are followed by vocal Sh*wd@ pretonic, e. g. 
meup etc. 8) to emphasize a long vowel immediately before 
Maqqe'ph, e. g. “>-m Gen. 4, 25 (a, not 6). 7) with Seré which 
has lost its accent by the removal of the tone, to prevent its 
pronunciation as S*ghdl, e. g. AMX (not dhébh). 8) with all 
vowels before composite Sh°wd e. g. Tan, Dpys etc. except 
when the following consonant is doubled, e. g. "ap. Is. 62, 2, 
because the sharpening by daghé’sh excludes the lengthening 
of the vowel by Méthégh. «) In the initial syllable of all forms 
of mn éo be, and mn to live, where the m and nm stand with 
silent Sh'nd (for greater distinctness of utterance) e. g. m7, 
monn etc. C) with the Qa'més of the plural forms m3, house 
(thus noma battim etc.) and with Nin prithee! to avoid the 
sounds béttim, énnd. 


Every kind of light Methégh may in certain circumstance be changed 
into a conjunctive accent. 6 


1 Comp. as the source of the article on Méthégh, the thorough discussion 
of §. Baer upon the “Metheg-Setzung nach ihren iiberlieferten Gesetzen” in 
A, Merx, Archiv fi die wissenschaftl. Erforschung des A. Test. Heft I (Halle 
1867), 8. 56, and Heft II (1868), 8. 194. 
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2) The grave Méthégh (Gaya in a more limited sense) is 
not employed to lengthen, but only to give more importance 
to a short vowel or an initial Shewd, especially to the Piathich 
of the article or the prefixes 5, 5,2, when followed by Sh-md, 
e. g. M20, Mod etc., but not before » (except san and 
74 when they stand hefore Methégh or with the accent Pashta) 
nor before or after the ordinary Méthégh. It is also put with 
interrogative m when it has Pdthdch and at the right side of 
it e. g. FORM (except before », daghé’sh forte, or the tone). 
The so-called Sh*wd Gaya is especially important in poetical 
accentuation, for purposes of musical recitation. It stands 
chiefly upon words whose principal tone is marked by a 
Distinctive without a preceding Conjunctive. 


3) The Euphonic Gi ya, for the distinct enunciation of 
such consonants as, in consequence of the loss of the tone, 
might easily be neglected, e. g. i> vat Gen. 24, 9; Dox ADT 
28, 2 etc. es 


Rem. 1. The Meéthégh is of special service to the beginner, as indi- 
cating (according to letter a, above) the quantity of Qamés and Chiréq 
before a Sh®wd@. Thus in nay” a-kh¢la the Meéthégh shows that the 
Sh®wa is here vocal; but the fas) in an open syllable before (—) must 
be long (§ 26, 3), pect cp ee Qamés, not Qamés-chatt/ph. On the con- 
trary, in ns 28 -Okhla without Méthégh the (5 stands in a closed syl- 
lable and is consequently short ( (Qames- -chatiph). Thus also 4877 (they 
fear) with Methégh with a long 2, yi-r®-w, ‘but iN (they see) without 
Methégh with short 7, yir’@; see also the rule about Qamés and Qamés- 
chatt’ph above in § 9. 

Rem, 2. It should be said however that the Jewish Grammarians 
do not consider syllables lengthened by Méthégh as open, With them 

‘the Sh*w@ is silent, in cases like M>2X (above), the > belonging to 
‘ the preceding syllable. Comp. Baer. Torath’Emeth p. 9. and in Mera’s 
Archiy I. p, 60, Rem. 1. 


41% 
OF THE QERi AND K®THIBH. 
The margin of the Bible exhibits a number of various 


readings of an early date (§ 3, 2), called 1p (read), because 
in the view of the Jewish critics they are to be preferred 
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to what stands in the text, and to be read instead of what is 
there written, hence acillba 39n2 (written). Those critics have 
therefore attached the vowel-signs, appropriate to the mar- 
ginal reading, to the corresponding word in the text; e. g. 
in Jer. 42, 6, we find in the text 12x, in the margin ™p 3728. 
Here the vowel-points in the text belong to the word in the 
margin, which is to be pronounced "3m3% we; but in reading 
the K*thibh "2x, the proper vowels must be supplied, namely 
2x we. A small circle or asterisk over the word in the text 
always directs to the marginal reading. — With some words 
of frequent occurrence, that are always read otherwise than 
they are written, it has not been thought needful to put in 
the margin the word as read, but only to attach its vowels 
to the word in the text; and the word so pointed is called a 
fri perpetuum. So we find sin (0. x77) in the Pentateuch 
wherever it stands as feminine (§ 32, Rem. 6); r>w~ (077% 
“2w) Gen. 30, 18 efc. comp. Gesen. in and Baer-Delitzsch, 
Liber Genesis p. 84, pow (Q*r? noSunn), properly O20; 
mim (O°ri "25x the Lord), or mim (9. piridy God) whenever 
“25N ‘stands next before it in the text, but properly it is always 
min Vah-weé (comp. § 102, 2, Rem.). 


As to the critical value of the marginal readings see Gesenius’s 
Gesch. der Hebr. Sprache, 8. 50, 75. 


CHAPTER IL 


PECULIARITIES AND CHANGES OF LETTERS: 
THE SYLLABLES AND THE TONE. 


§ 18. 


In order fully and rightly to comprehend the changes 
which the forms of the various parts of speech undergo, it 
is necessary first to get acquainted with certain general 
laws which govern those changes. These laws are founded 
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partly on the peculiarities of certain classes of letters, con- 
sidered individually or as combined in syllables, and partly 
on certain usages of the language in reference to the syl- 
lables and the tone. 


§ 19. 
CHANGES OF CONSONANTS. 


The changes occasioned among consonants by the for- 
mation of words, inflection, euphony, or certain influences 
connected with the progress of the language, are commutation, 
assimilation, rejection and addition, transposition. 


1. Commutation takes place most naturally among letters 
which are homorganic or homogeneous (comp. § 6, Rem. 1 
on page 29), e. g. 729, 09, TY to exult; mN>d, mmd, Aram. 
sv fo tire; p>— and j>— (as plural ending); ym> and pnp to 
press; "30 and 420 to close; ud and wp to slip or escape. In 
process of time, and as the language approximated to the 
Aramezan, hard and rough sounds specially were exchanged 
for softer ones, e. g. 583 for 593 to resect, pnw for pnx to laugh ; 
and for the sibilants were substituted the corresponding flat 
sounds, as 5 for t, u for x, m for %; which latter cases may 
be regarded as a return to an earlier pronunciation. 


This interchange of consonants affects the original forms 
of words more than it does their grammatical inflection; the 
consideration of it, therefore, belongs rather to the lexicon. 
Examples occur, however, in the grammatical inflection of 
words; viz., the interchange — a) of m and v in Hithpaé’l, 
(§ 54); — b) of 1 and » in verbs Pé Yédh (§ 69), as 335 for 734 
(he begat). 

2. Assimilation usually takes place when a consonant, at 
the close of a syllable, passes over into the one beginning 
the next syllable, so as to form with it a double sound, as 
illustris for inlustris, affero for adfero, svA\apBavw for avv- 
hapBdavw. In Hebrew this occurs— . 

a) most frequently with the slightly nasal », especially be- 
fore harder consonants, e. g. nw (for nw:%2) from there, 
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ma (for mi) from this, ymr (for jmp) he will give, mp 
(for mh>) thou hast given. Before gutturals 3 is commonly | 
retained (except sometimes with); also after the prefix ?, as 


pine etc. and when the » is the third letter of the stem, 
as mist thou hast dwelt (comp. however mn} for m2M2); 
finally in isolated cases as pin Ps. 68, 3 (here and else- 
where probably as intentional emphasis in long pause, 
comp. Is. 29, 1; 58, 3. Deut. 33, 9). 


b) less frequently, and only in special cases, with 5, 4, 9; 7; 
e. g. mp for mpb> he will take, yzi2t) for jziahn to be esta- 
blished, "> for "2 "tx who to me (§ 36); nny for AIMS. 


c) in isolated cases with "IM& e. g. ANONOB Is. 27, 8; NON 
from > my; finally 1 and » mostly before sibilants in forms 
like nn for "x comp. § 71. 


In all these cases, the assimilated letter is expressed by 
Daghé'sh forté in the next following. In a consonant at 
the end of the word, however, as it cannot be doubled 
(§ 20, 3, a), the Daghé’sh is omitted, e. g. 58 nose for 528 or 
pos, mim for moh (prop. nim) to give, m2 for m5 to bear; comp. 
thas for thpave. 

In these last cases the assimilated letter has not Sh*wa, but the 
helping-vowel Stghdl (§ 28, 4), which, however, is only recognized as 
an euphonic substitute for Sh®wd. 

By way of assimilation backwards, we occasionally find a second 
weaker sound swallowed up by the stronger one before it; e. g. imbup 
from inmSup (§ 59, Rem. 8), 432 for ina from him (§ 103, 2). With 
this may be reckoned 20% for 230% he will surround (§ 67, 5), also POX 
for P>oN (§ 66, 2). 


3. The complete rejection or falling away of a consonant 
easily happens, especially in the case of the weaker ones, 
viz. the breathings (x, ), or vowel-letters (4, "), or liquids 
(2, 5). It happens— 

a) at the beginning of a word (apheresis), when such a feeble 
consonant has not a full vowel, and its sound is easily 
lost upon the ear, as "m3 and MSN (we), O for “ty 
(comp. No. 2, b, above), aw (sit thou) for at; 95 for orig. 
yp; mp for mpd; mmm 2 Sam. 22, 41 is anomalous. 
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b) in the midst of a word (contraction), when such a feeble 
consonant is preceded only by a Sh°wi, e. g. ova for mA 
(but comp. fix for Fwy), To> for Fram (§ 23,4, and § 35, 
Rem. 2), wp? for supm (§ 53,1). The contraction (or syn- 
cope) of inthe beginning of the syllable as*;5x3, andnx 1p? 
for nxap>—the x being orthographically retained. Finally 
to the department of syncopé belongs the elision of the 
half vowel at the close of a syllable after a heterogeneous 
vowel, as e. g. > for T7177 as well as that of the 1 and” 
in verbs "5 (§ 75, 3). 

c) at the end of words (apocopé), e. g. *>upr for Pup», O22 
sons, before the genitive "32 (§ 89). Upon the apocopeé 
of half vowels in verbs 75 see § 75. 

Bolder changes were made in the infancy of the language, par- 
ticularly in casting away consonants at the end of a word; thus, from 
j28 was formed 78 only; perh. from M72, 3; from bn, mM (see § 99, and 
§ 100, 4), Here belongs also the change of the feminine ending M— 
dith to H— a (see § 44, 1, and § 80, 2). 

4. To avoid harshness in pronunciation the addition of 8 
(A'léph prostheticum), with its vowel, takes place sometimes 
at the beginning of a word, e. g. sit and YIN arm (comp. 
(és, ty 0éc, Lat. spiritus = French esprit, Welsh ysprid). 

5. Transposition seldom occurs in the grammar, as in 
santn for wating (§ 54, 2) because sht is easier to sound than 
thsh; but oftener in the province of the lexicon, as wad and 
avd lamb, non and maey garment, mynd and nybra tooth; 
they are, however, chiefly confined to the sibilants and liquids. 


Even consonants, especially the weaker ones, may at the end of a 
syllable be softened to vowels, like ele from vc, F. chevaux from cheval 
(comp. § 30, 3, ¢), e.g. 912 star from 2332 for 32)2. Comp. Davies’ 
Heb. Lex, art. 339. 


§ 20. 
OF THE DOUBLING OF CONSONANTS. 


1. The doubling of a letter by Daghe'sh forte (§ 13) takes 


place, and is essential, 1, e. necessary to the form of the word 


(Dagheé'sh essential) — 
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a) when the same letter is to be written twice in succession, 
without an intermediate vowel—or vocal Sh*wa; thus for 
nshp we have 12h we have given; for "mw, nw T have set; 
for ‘mma, (MAD I have cut off. 

b) in cases of assimilation (§ 19, 2), as jRt for mn. In both 
these instances (a and b) it is called Dighé'sh compen- 
sative, 

c) when the doubling of a letter originally single is cha- 
racteristic of a grammatical form, e. g. 3122 he has learned, 
but 32d he has taught (Daghé'sh characteristic). 


The double consonant is actually and necessarily written twice 
(without admitting the compensation), whenever a vowel sound, even 
the shortest (a vocal Sh°w&), comes between. In the latter case ac- 
cording to the correct Massora, there should be a composite Sh°wa 
preceded by Methégh e. g. pyD2in, nePp etc. (comp. § 16). The compos. 
Shewa@ does not stand before the 7, e. g. 72727 Gen. 27, 4, but also 
here the first > has Vocal Sh®w@ (otherwise the 2d 5 would have natur- 
ally a Daghe’sh lene). Also in cases where the first of the two con- 
sonants has already been doubled by Daghé’sh forte, it can have no 
other than the Vocal Sh®w@ and therefore a further contraction is 
impossible, This holds true also there when the Daghe’sh forte (v. below 
3 b) has been omitted, e. g. in abbr really sbbn=hal-lla. The form 
2397 Ps. 9, 14 (not °!2:—) may be explained as Imper. Pi al ="3330; in 
the Imper, Qal the insertion of a Vocal Sh®wa under the first 3 would 
be just as strange as in 78 Jer. 49, 28 and in the Imperf, 2313" 
Jer. 5, 6. : 
9. A consonant is sometimes doubled merely for the sake 

of euphony. The use of Daghé’sh in such cases (Daghé'sh 
euphonic) is only occasional, as being less essential to the 
forms of words. It is employed— 

a) when two words are more closely united in pronunciation 
by doubling the initial consonant of the second (Daghe’sh 
forté conjunctive), 1) in the first letter of a monosyllable 
or of a word accented on the first syllable and closely 
united by Magqg%ph to a preceding word which ends in 
accented M— or M— (except when the n— is the ending 
of the 3. masc. sing. perf. of a verb m”5, or of a substan- 
tival infinitive) the so-called p»n3 pulsum of the Jewish 
grammarians. Some limit the use of the dachiq to 
the closest union of a monosyllable with a following 
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Begadk¢phath. Wowever here belong also cases like -7y 
jaw Jer. 23, 6 (for taj is considered one accented syllable): 
ms mnp> Gen. 2, 23; yo-mox. Ps. 91, 11, and even with 
Résh sree Pe 16, 1 (here each Ist ord was orig. mil'rd). 
Analogous to this usage is the Neapolitan le lagrime for le lagrime, 


and (including the union of the two words in one) the Italian alla for 
a la, della for de la. 


Rem. 1. It is very doubtful whether the close attachment of the 
interrogative M2 (M72) to the following word by Daghésh forte must 
also be counted here. According to Olshausen this Daghésh comes from 
assimilation of the teally consonantal Hé. In favor of this hypothesis 
are a) the form 3-772 efc. in which the 4 has been kept only ortho- 
graphically (therefore also 779 Exod. 4, 2 nobn Is. 8, 15); 6) the fact 
that the close union exists when no monosyllable or word accented on 
the first syllable follows, e.g. MX¥757772, Gen. 38, 29. 

Rem. 2. By no means do such examples as the following belong 
here: O53 O83 Hz. 15, 1, 21 (Comp. verse 11, 4393, v. 13 FPN, v. 16, 
j282). In all these cases the Daghesh can be nothing but lene v. 
§ 21, 1. Rem. 

2) in the first letter of a monosyllable or word accented 
on the first syllable, after a closely connected Mil‘él ter- 
minating in Qd’més, R— or N—. Such a Mil'él is called 
by the Jewish grammarians prt "ms veniens e longinquo 
(i. e. as to accent). The attraction of the following tone 
syllable through Daghesh forte conjunctive has here its 
reason in a rhythmical pressure, e.g. "3% nat Ps. 68, 19; 
Sind nomi Is. 5, 14 (only the prefixes 3, 5, b, 5, in such 
cases receive no Dagny Forms like snip Axdia Ps. 26, 10; 
sa Apna Job 21, 16 as well as Sm m9: Is. ‘BO, 8, eae 
an ace antepenultima (*), are likewise considered 
Mil‘el. The Daghesh is used even then when the attracted 
word does not begin with the principal accent but with a 
syllable having Méthégh, e. g. Vw Han Ps. 37,9; mde 
apy, Is. 44, 21; Harp moive Ex. 25, 29. 

Rem. Cases like ANE WAP ‘Gen. 19, 14 (Com. Ex. 12, 15, 31, Deut. 
2, 24.) have been wrongly counted here. In such cases the Davhzeh 
is not conjunctive but orthophonic, that the sibilants may be duly arti- 
culated ; v. Delitesch (commentary) upon the Daghesh orthophoniec in m 
Ps. 24, 12. 

b) when a consonant with Shwd, preceded by a short vowel, 
is doubled in order to sharpen the syllable still more, and 
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to make the Sh°wd more audible (Daghé'sh dirimens),. g. 
“aay for 1239 grapes Deut. 32, 32; comp. Gen. 49, 10, 
Ex. 2, 3, Is. 57, 6, 58, 3, Job 17, 2, 1 Sam. 28, 10, Ps. 45, 10; 
Hos. 3, 2; Is. 9, 3. Several cases of this sort may be re- 
ferred to the influence of a following consonant.’ 

when the final tone-syllable of a clause or sentence (§ 29, 4), 
is to receive more strength and emphasis by the doubl- 
ing, the daghesh forte affectuosum, e. g. 13%)? for 33m? they 
gave Fiz. 27, 19, m1 for som they waited Job 29, 21, 
Is. 33, 12. 


d) the doubling of liquids by the so-called Daghesh forte 


by 


firmativum in the pronoun meh, 73m, MR and in ma2 
wherefore, to give greater firmness to the preceding vowel. 


3. The Hebrew omitted, however, the doubling of a letter 
Daghé’sh forté, in many cases where the analogy of the 


forms required it; viz.— 
a) almost always at the end of a word, because there the 


b) 


pronunciation, at least as handed down to us, does not 
easily admit of such a sharpening. Thus the syllable ad/ 
would be pronounced, not as in German with a sharpened 
tone,’ but like the English al, call, small. Instead, there- 
fore, of doubling’ the consonant, they often lengthened 
the preceding vowel (§ 27, 2, b), as a5 (multitude) from 
323; DY (people) with a distinctive accent (§ 15, 3), for 
ny from pay. The exceptions are very rare, as MN thous, 
mn: thou hast given Kz. 16, 33 (see § 10, 3, Rem.). 

often in certain consonants with vocal Sh°’wd in the body 
of a word (where the doubling of a letter is less audible, 
as in Greek dAto, Homeric for G\Aeto), under this rule 
come first ) and 5, as well as the liquids a, ) and 5, and 
then the sibilants (except 1), especially when a guttural 


viz: 


1 Kautzsch refers such cases chiefly to the nature of the consonant affected 
liquids, sibelants, or the emphatic Qéph. Comp. however 3, 6.—Ed. 


' 2 The doubling of a final letter is also omitted in Latin, as fel (for fell), 
gen. fellis; mel, gen. mellis; 6s, gen, ossts. In the Middle-High German, the 
doubling of consonants never took place at the end of a word, but always in 
the middle (as in the Old-High Germ.), as vad (Fall), gen. valles ; svam (Schwamm), 


ete.: 


Grimm’s Deutsche Gramm, 2nd ed. I. 383, 
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follows, and finally the emphatic p. Of the Begadkephat 
hm is found only once (Is. 22,10) without Daghé'sh. Examples: 

m712, "7 (so always the prefix » in the Jmp/. of the verb), 
masab, nn, nom, ANI, AMP. etc. In correct MSS. the 
omission of the Déghé'sh is indicated by the Raphé stroke 
($ 14) over the consonant. Moreover the preceding short 
vowel, which would be lengthened in open syllables, indi- 
cates that at least a virtual doubling takes place by means 
of the Dag. forte implic. vy. § 22, 1. Rem. 


| ce) In the gutturals (see § 22, 1). 


Rem. We sometimes find Dadghé’sh omitted, especially in the later 
books in an abnormal way by lengthening the preceding vowel which 
is usually chirég (comp. mile for mille), as yn he terrifies them for 
jE (Hab. 2; 17), nipyt Is. 50, 11 fiery darts for rips. 


§ 21. 
ASPIRATION: WHERE IT OCCURS AND WHERE NOT. 


The hard but thin (tenuis) sound of (n, D, >, 5, 5, 3) the six 
aspirates with Ddghé'’sh lené inserted, is to be regarded, 
agreeably to the analogy which languages generally exhibit 
in this respect, as their original pronunciation, from which 
gradually arose the softer and weaker aspirated sound (§ 6, 3 
and § 13). The original hard pronunciation maintained itself 
in greatest purity when it was the initial sound, and after a 
consonant; but when it immediately followed a vowel or vocal 
Sh¢wad, it was softened and aspirated by the influence of the 
vowel, so pr paras becomes Pap yiphro's; 22 Kol, 933 Iekhol. 
Hence the aspirates take Daghé’sh lene: 


1. At the beginning of words, a) without exception when 
the preceding word ends with a vowelless consonant, as 72-53 
‘Gil-ké'n (therefore), "bP? ‘es peri (fruit-tree, lit. tree of fruit), 
b) at the beginning of a chapter (mtx qa in the beginning 
Gen. 1, 1), a verse, or even of a minor division of a verse 
(consequently after a distinctive accent, § 15, 3), even when 
the preceding word ends with a vowel. The distinctive accent 


- in such a case prevents the influence of the vowel on the 
5 
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following tenuis, e. g. "WXD rah it happened when Jud. 11, 5 
(on the contrary, j2-77" it was so Gen. 1,7); "3B 139 TM 
main and lo! the face of the ground was dried up Gen. 8, 13: 
WB nob (with dist. accent) 4,5, but in ver. 6 725 903 (with 
conj. accent); apy? 722 INN Gen. 35, 5; bn "3 alah)" 
Ex. 5, 14. 


Rem. 1. The vowel letters &, 1, 9, 4, as such, naturally effect no 
close of syllable and are therefore followed in close connection by 
aspirates without Daghésh, e. g. 3 X25 efc, On the contrary syllables 
are closed by consonantal 1 and * as well as by “ with Mappig, e. g. 
pimb "by Axe Ps, 22,14. (Ddghesh lene is therefore regularly found 

after ms, because "25% was read instead of it § 17.) 

2. In a number of cases the Daghésh lené remains, although 
a vowel closely precedes, It is almost always so when the word begins 
with combinations of consonants like the following: 35, 53, 53, 33, £2 
(i. e, the aspirates with Sh®wvd before another aspirate); 41> is uncertain; 
according to David Kimchi 73, 12 and >3 must remain aspirate. Some- 
times the first letter in the above cases has a Daghésh, even when it 
is followed by a firm vowel instead of Sh®wd@. In all these cases an 
endeavor is shown to prevent too great an accumulation of aspiration. 
Doubly anomalous are the forms 3395 Is. 54, 12 and bad Jer. 20, 9. 


2. In the middle of words after silent Sh¢md, i. e. at the 
beginning of a syllable, immediately preceded by a vowelless 
consonant, e.g. XB yir-pd’ (he heals), ae) i he remembers, Dru 
ye have killed. On the contrary, after vocal Sh*wa the soft 
pronunciation obtains, e. g. xpi répha (heal thou), 33> she 
was heavy. 


On Meup, au} and like forms see in § 10, 3. 

Whether Sh®w@ be vocal and consequently cause the aspiration of 
the fenwis, depends upon the formation of the respective words, It 
is always vocal 

a) when it has arisen from the weakening of a strong vowel, e. g. 153° 
pursue ye (not 4555) from 75; "ab9 (not "2)72) formed. immediately 
from 0°29 kings (on the contrary, "25% mdil-ki’, because it is formed 
directly fr om 7072 malk) ; nna house-ward (not mma) from m3. 

b) With the > in the suffixes of the 2d person (}—, B3—, }2-—), in 


? 
which vocal Sh°wa is characteristic, see § 58, 3, b. 


Rem. 1. The form mn5w thou (fem.) hast sent, where we might 
expect the feeble pronunciation of mM. on account of the preceding 
vowel, was originally AnD; and the sound of the m, notwithstanding 
the slight yowel sound thrown in before it, was not changed. Comp. 
§ 28, 4. 
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2. The hard or soft pronunciation of these letters does not affect 
the signification of the words (comp. in Greek Op/¢, tpv74¢); but this 
affords no ground to deny that such a distinction was made in the sound, 


e 


§ 22. 
PECULIARITIES OF THE GUTTURALS. 


The four gutturals, m, nm, 9, &, have the following pro- 
perties in common, which result from the pronunciation pe- 
culiar to them; yet & and ¥, both having a weaker sound 
than m and 7, differ from these in several respects. 


1. The gutturals cannot really be doubled in pronunciation, 
although they may be strengthened and so they do not admit 
Daghé’sh forte. But we must here carefully distinguish 
between «) the complete omission of the doubling and }) the 
so-called half, or better virtual doubling. In the first case 
the syllable preceding the letter which omits Daghé’sh becomes 
longer in consequence of the omission;' hence its vowel is 
commonly lengthened, especially before x (always after the 
article § 35); as a rule also before 9, less often before n, and 
still less before m. The second case admitted a sharpening 
of the syllable, though orthography excluded the Daghe'sh /. 
(as the ch in the German sicher, machen, has the sharp pro- 
nunciation without being written double), and hence the short 
yowel almost universally maintains its place before these 
letters, or in some cases, when it is a Pathdch followed by a 
guttural with Odmes, it is merely augmented into S¢ghél. This 
virtual doubling takes place most frequently with mn, usually 
with 7m, more rarely with » and very seldom with x. 

Examples of @) Xa (f. 789); SIND f. DIN; Bs; WIT; RAM (f. 
Nam). Of b) wonA, WE, 3%, ora (f. oan); sana, pun; “32, 


5330 (on the contrary before y as initial letter of the tone- -syllable 
always @amés of the article, e. g. A734 and so mostly before 7, 


1 Comp. terra and the French tere; the Germ, Rolle and the French réle ; 
- Germ. drollig, and Fr. dréle. In this omission we see an enervating of the 
language. The fresher and more original sounds of the Arabic (§ 1, 6), still 


admit always the doubling of the gutturals. 
5* 
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e. g. hh, whilst GO Gen. 6,19 is an exception); YX2, §NI ete.— 
In all these cases of virtual doubling the Daghé’sh forté is to be 
regarded at least as implied (therefore it is called Dayhé’sh forté 
implicitum, occultwm, delitescens). 


2. The gutturals are apt to take a short'4 sound before 
them, because this vowel is organically closely akin to them. 
Hence— 


a) Before a guttural, Pa’thach is used instead of any other 
short vowel, such asi, é (Chiréy parvum, S*ghél), and eyen 
for the rhythmically long éand @ (Seré and Choleém); e. g. 
mai sacrifice for mat, yw report for yaw. This is still 
-more decidedly preferred when the form with Pathach is 
the original one, or is otherwise admissible. Thus in the 
Imper. and Impf. Qdl of verbs, Mbt send thou, now he 
will send (not ribwn); Perf.. Piél rbd (not mbw); avi a 
youth, Siam» (not stam) he will desire. In the last 3 case a 
is the original vowel. 

Rem. But before the weak & final the — remains, e. g. N73, 
NW3, etc. 

b) After a heterogeneous long vowel 1. e. after all except 
Od'més, the hard gutturals (consequently not x) demand, 
when standing at the end of the word, the insertion of a 
hasty @ (Pd'thich furtive) between them and the vowel. 
This Pa'thich is placed under the guttural. but sounded 
before it. It is merely on orthographical indication not 
to neglect the guttural sound in pronunciation, e. g. m7 

rich (spirit), mow shd-li“ch (sent), mm ré%ch (odour), 
yy ree (companion), ming ga-bhd“h (high) when consonantal 
mis final, it necessarily takes Mappiq, m>wn hish-li*ch,’ ete. 
But xox'an without Pa'thich furt. and so with hard gut- 
turals at the beginning of a syllable e. g. "nm ete. 
For the same reason the Swiss pronounces ich as i%ch, Buch as 
Buch, and the Arabian mwa as mesi“ch, though neither writes the 


supplied vowel. The LXX write ¢ instead of Pithach furtive, as m} 
N@e, at times a, as p74 Tedd0ba (also “1add08). 


1 Compare with the above our use of a furtive e before 7 after long 4, 7, 
w and the diphthong ow, e.g, here (sounded heer), fire (fier), pure (puer), and 
our (ouer),—Tr. 
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Rem, 1. The guttural sometimes exerts an influence on the follow- 
ing vowel. But the examples (esp. with m) are few, and are to be 
regar ded rather as exceptions than as establishing a general rule, e. g. 
ssi a youth (not “39), b38 deed (not D395); but also BF ete. 


2. S*ghol is used instead of Chi’réq attenuated from Pathich both 
before and under the guttural, but only in an initial syllable, as warn 
(also Ban), "23m, 357, TIN, TT ete. 


When, however, the syllable is sharpened by Daghé’sh, the more 
slender and sharp Chiréq is retained even under gutturals, as b5n, mF, 
mem; but when the sharpening of the syllable ceases by the falling 
away of Daghésh, the S*ghél, which is required by the guttural, 
returns, e. g. 71737, const. state 7939 meditation; j"In, constr, state 
ji vision. 


3. Instead of simple Sh°mad vocal (§ 10, 1), the gutturals 
take a composite Sh°wd (§ 10, 2), e. g. SOpX, Tax, Dre, 
nomw they have slain, none they ill slay. This is the most 
common use of the composite Sh*wis. 


t 


4, When a guttural stands at the end of a (closed) syl- 
lable, in the midst of a word, it may retain its silent Sh-wd, 
especially with m or » at the end of the tone-syllable, e. g. 
mnsw thou hast sent, but also before the tone (v, examples 
under No. 2, Rem. 2) and this also with m and x. But when 
the syllable eiaids before the tone, the closed syllable is arti- 
ficially opened by giving to the guttural a slight vowel 
(one of the composite Sh’wds), which has the same sound as 
the full vowel preceding, as awm he thinks (also am), 
byp old (f. yp), prm (also pin); this composite Sh'wa 
is changed into the short vowel with which it is com- 
pounded, whenever the following consonant loses its full 
vowel in consequence of an increase at the end of the word, 
e.g. ApIm>, MI yd- Gbhe-dhi' (from Tay), 12BM? yd-hiph?-khil 
(from 75°). 

Rem. 1, The grammarians call simple Sh*wd under the gutturals 
hard (33), and the composite Sh*wds in the same situation soft (MB). 
‘See more in the observations on verbs with gutturals (§§ 62—65), 

2. Respecting the choice between the three composite Sh°was it 
may be remarked, that— 


a) mr, 4, 9, at the beginning of syll. prefer —, , but N prefers Fr yh g 
sian ass, 257 to kill, “ax to say. But ren a word receives an 
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increase at the end, or loses the tone, & also takes — (considered as 
lighter), as "bx fo, but DS"28 to you; D>x to eat, but “b> 8 Gen. 8, 11, 
Comp. § 27, Rem. 5. 


b) In the middle of a word, the choice of a composite Sh°wa is regu- 
lated by the vowel (and its class), which another word of the same 
form, but without a guttural, would take before the Sh°wa; as Perf. 
Hiphvl 232 (after the form >*2p), Inf. W313 (after Supt ys 
Perf. Hoph at wasn (after >ypr). 


For some further vowel changes in connection with gutturals, see 
§ 27, Rem. 2. 


5. The 4, which in sound belongs also to the gutturals 
(§ 6, 4), shares with the other gutturals only the charac- 
teristics mentioned above in No. 1, and a part of those given 
in No. 23, viz.— 

a) The exclusion of Daghé’sh forte; in which case the vowel 
before it is always lengthened, as F432 he has blessed for 
712; 712 to bless for 772. 

b) The use of Piéthich* before it, in preference to the other 
short vowels, though this is not so general as in the case 
of the other guttural sounds, e. g. N14) and he saw, while 
the full form AN is in use; “Om for 905" and he turned 
back, and for 40%) and he Wey to turn back. 

Rare exceptions to the principle given under letter @ are m7 
mor-rd (trouble) Prov. 14, 10; ye mas-Nx> 16 khorra’th shor-re’kh (thy 
navel was not cut) Ez. 16, 4 (cf. Pr. 8, 8); “UN Cant. 5, 2 Oman 
1 Sam. 10, 24 (the Arab, and Samar. retains this doubling, and the 
LXX write My Ldé6a). A case of virtual doubling (after 2 for 772) is 


found in Is. 14, 3 We and in 1 Sam, 28, 28 aa) (for 5779), comp. 
2 Sam, 18, 16, 


§ 23. 
OF THE FEEBLENESS OF THE BREATHINGS & AND F. 


1, The &, a light and scarcely audible breathing in the 
throat, regularly loses its feeble power as a consonant (i. e. 


1 The preference of r for the vowel a is seen also in common Greek, e. g. 
in the feminine of adjectives ending in pos, as gavepd for avep? from 
gpavepos,—Tr, 
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quiesces), whenever it stands without a vowel at the end of a 
syllable. It then serves merely to prolong the preceding 
vowel (like the German h in roh, geh, nahte), as in sure he 
_ has found, x52 he was filled, Nz to find, xt>>, MX¥n (from 
mek), Mixzen. In cases like Nah, Ni, Nom etc. the x has 
only an orthographical significancy. 


2. On the contrary § retains, generally, its power as a 
consonant and guttural in all cases where it begins a word 
or syllable, as "ax he has said, 7ON'A ey have rejected, or in 
a Closed syllable with silent Shewd e. - TIN? né'dar, or where 
it is protected by Chateph in a slightly closed syllable e. g. 
2X2 for to eat: Yet even in this case it sometimes loses its 
consonant sound, a) when it follows with a long vowel, a 
half-vowel (vocal Sh°wd) in the middle of a word; for then 
the vowel under » is shifted back, to the place of the Shewd, 
as in p17 (heads) for DN , ONT for pxTa Neh. 6, 8, DnYN’a 
(two hundr éd) for DUNN; N is or thogr. in ws for Tide, Don 
(chofi'm) for p>xun 1 Sam. 14, 33. Sometimes this causes a still 
greater change in the syllables, as H2x59 for moxba, mxip> 
for mxip> or with silent Shewd bev for dxy yt; b) when 
it stands with (—) or bee) preceded by their corresponding 
firm vowel, the latter is sometimes lengthened and retains 
& only as a vowel letter (or merely orthographically), e. g. 
Suxm Num. 11, 25 for 52x; 528° modified from 55x» for 
bot; niond for riaxd etc. An elision of the Chafeph and 
retention of the short vowel occurs in "5x7 and my lord for 
nase, 25ND for 3 aN2 (§ 102, 2) mx Is. 4l, 25, etc. 

. Instead of & in such a case, there is often written one of the vowel 

letters 1 and ", according to the nature of the sound, the former with 

6 and the latter with @ and7; e. g. "'2 for "Na (cistern), DY (buffalo) 

for BX, Tw (first) for FUN in Job 8, 8; comp. > for Xd (not) 1 Sam. 

2,16 in Kethibh; at the end of a word © also is written for &, as 

ibn (he fills) for 827 Job 8, 21.” 

3. When x is thus quiescent, it is sometimes entirely 
dropped, e. g. "mk> (J went forth) for "mex, "N50 (I am full) 
for "nx5% Job 32, 18, “we (I say) constantly for Wax, abo for 
ao Ezek. 28, 16, rmitind (to lay waste) 2 K.19, 25 for rintind 
(Keth.) comp. Is. 37, 26. 
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Rem. 1,. In Aramzan the & becomes a vowel much more readily 
than in Hebrew; but in Arabic, on the contrary, its power as a con- 
sonant is much firmer. According to Arabic orthography & serves also 
to indicate the lengthened @; but in Hebrew the examples are very rare, 
in which it is strictly a vowel-letter for the long A sound, as in BNP 
Hos. 10, 14 for the usual DP he stood up, wx> poor Proy. 10, 4, 18, 23 
for W7 (comp. § 7, 2). Hebrew orthography generally omits, in this 
case, the vowel-letter (§ 8, 3). 

2. In Syriac & even at the beginning of words cannot be spoken 
with a half vowel (vocal Sh*w@), but always receives then a full vowel, 
usually H, as Aram, DDN, in Syr. Naf. Accordingly in Hebrew, also, 
instead of a composite Sh®°w@ it receives, in many words, the corre- 
sponding long vowel, as “iix girdle for “NTN, pbk tents for brbny, 
ninoN stalls for minx, 1BX bake ye Ex. 16, 23 for nBN. 

3. We may call it a mode of writing common in Arabic, when at 


A 


the end of a word an & (without any sound) is added to a final @, 7 

and 0, as Ni2>h for szbn (they go) Josh. 10, 24; wax (they are willing) 

Is, 28, 12; also N"D) for "P2 pure, xxd for 3d if, NIBN for is then, xian 

for 124 myriad Neh. 7, 66,72. As to the 8 in NIM and R7, see also 

§ 32, Rem. 6, 

4. The 7 is stronger and firmer than the &, and scarcely 
ever loses its aspiration (or quiesces) in the middle of a 
word;* at the end also it may remain a consonant, and then 
it takes Mappiy (§ 14, 1). Yet at times the consonant sound 
of the = at the end of a word is given up, and 7 (without 
Mappi’q, or with Raphé ") then remains only as a represen-. 
tative of the final vowel, e. g. MD (to her) Num. 32, 42 for 
m2, Job 31, 22, Ex. 9, 18. The n is often elided a) by trans- 
ferring its vowel to the place of the preceding vocal Shewa 
(v. § 23, 2, a, with x) e. g. (the m of the article) pid 
(at the morning) for “pans, TINa (in the land) for PINT; 
pe? (mpi. Hiph.) for pans; jnzin» contracted yns. b) by 
contraction of the vowels preceding and following the n, 
€. g. joi (also written m1) from ampio (a-+-w=6).—In 
other cases, however, the vowel under m is displaced by the 
one before it, as Da (in them) from na. 


1A very few examples are found in proper names, as dynivy, SOI, 
which are compounded of two words, and in many MSS are also written in 
two separate words. One other case, ME"MD" Jer, 46, 20, is also in the printed 
text divided by Maggéph, in order to bring the quiescent 5 at the end, 
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According to this, the so-called quiescent m at the end 
of a word stands, sometimes, in the place of the consonant 7. 
But usually it serves quite another purpose, viz., to represent 
final @, as also 6, é and é BishO, e, g. TBR, ribs, Tm, 23, 
mar. See § 7, 2, and § 8 
Rem. In connection we 0 and @, © is occasionally changed for 4 
and " (GRI=HN4, 2—=n2n Hos. 6, 9), and in all cases for & according 
to later and Aramean orthography, particularly with a, e. g. sw 
(sleep) Ps. 127, 2 for M3U, Nw? (fo forget) Jer. 28, 39 for Mid, etc., which 
shows that the so-called vowel letter, 4 final, has chiefly an ortho- 
graphical importance. 


§ 24. 
CHANGES OF THE FEEBLE LETTERS 1 AND”. 


The 4 w and the » y are as consonants so feeble and soft, 
approaching so near to the corresponding vowel-sounds u and i, 
that they easily turn into these vowels in certain positions. 
On this depend, according to the relation of the sounds and 
the character of the grammatical forms, still further changes 
which require a general notice in this place, but which will 
also be explained in detail wherever they occur in the in- 
flection of words. This is especially important for the form 
and inflection of the feeble stems, in which a 4 or” occurs 
as a stem consonant (§ 69 etc., § 85, III.—VI, and § 93). 


1. The cases where 4 and ® lose their’ power as con- 
sonants and turn into yowel-sounds, are principally only in 
the middle and end of words, their consonant sound being 
nearly always heard at the beginning. (Respecting the use 
of 1 for ) and, see § 26, 1, and § 104, 2, c.) These cases are 
chiefly the following :— 

a) When 4 or ®° stands at the end of a syllable with 
a silenl Sh°wd immediately after a homogeneous vowel. 
The feeble letter has not strength enough, in this po- 
sition, to maintain its consonant sound but blends with 
its homogeneous vowel. Thus 203M it has been inhabited 
for Aw or atin, ypy re anakes for pp», aya for 
mym3; so also at the end of the word, e. g. "09 ‘ibh-rt! 
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(properly -riy, hence fem. m=39 ‘ibh-riy-yq’) a Hebrew ; 
“wd (made) Job 41, 25 for wy (comp. mivy 1 Sam. 25, 18 
in K*thibh). Thus the vowel substance of 4 and » is blended 
with the preceding vowel into one (necessarily long) vowel, 
but they are mostly retained orthographically as siliedeast 
letters. But after a heterogeneous vowel they sound as 
consonants (according to § 8, 5), as in bw quiet, 17 May 
(month), “13 nation, "53 disclosed. Yet with a preceding 
short @ the 5 and» mostly form a diphthongal 6 and é; see 
below, No. 2, b. 


b) When 4 or * is preceded by vocal Sh?nd, and such syl- 
lables are formed as g’mwom, b¢wo. Hence xia to come for 
sa, Dap /o arise for Dip. When 4 and» preceded by Sh*wa 
come to stand at the ond of aword, they are either entirely 
dropped and orthographically replaced by nm (e. g. 2a 
from "23, though we have also the regularly formed "22 
fletus; comp. § 93) or they are likewise softened into their 
vowel sound. In the latter case the 5, with its homogeneous 
Chireq, also attracts the tone and the preceding vowel 
becomes Sh‘wd, as e.g. ™p from “4p, really “Bp; 4 
changed into 4 is often without the accent (e. g. ann 
from nm). 

c) Very seldom when the feeble letter has a full vowel both 
before and after it; as Dip surgendo for Bip, oAp for pnp. 
Comp. in latin mihi=mi, quum=cum. 

In Syriac, where these letters flow still more readily into vowel- 
sounds, "is sounded, even at the beginning of words, merely as.i, not 
as “ or 4 (like e for & § 23, 3, Rem. 2); and so in the LXX AN" is 
written Toudd, pms" *Ioadx. Hence may be explained the Syriac usage, 
examples of which occur also in Hebrew, which shifts the vowel i, 
belonging to the feeble letter, forward to the preceding consonant, 
which should properly have adits Sh‘wa, e.g. jinm>D as the superiority 
for jin > Ec. 2, 13, sm} (in some editions) for 457% Job 29, 21 (acc. 
to Kimchi bepa— iktol and the 1. pers. is punct. bipy to avoid con- 
fusion ; in fact the Babylonian punct, has always 7 instand of e). 


2. After such a contraction has taken place, the vowel- 
letter quiesces (see No. 1, a above) regularly in a long vowel. 


Respecting the choice of this vowel, the following rules may 
be laid down:— 
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a) When the vowel is short and homogeneous with the 
vowel-letter (1 or 4) they are contracted into their corre- 
sponding long vowel, as au™ he is good for a0 (ana- 
logous to 4a>"), atin for awn. 

b) When a short @ stands before » and 4, then we get diph- 
thongal é and 6 (according to § 7, 1); thus 50% becomes 
3079 doing good; awn, 2win; ny, nbd 

c) But when the vowel is heterogeneous (@), while the 
character of the form prevents contraction toa diphthong, 
especially at the end of words, the above mentioned 
dropping of 1 and » (No. 1, b), or the substitution of nm 
occurs. So especially in the so-called m5 verbs, e. g. orig. 
S3—=(9)bs—nb3, whilst @ after the rejection of 1 comes to 
stand in an open syllable, and must be lengthened to 
a. 7 stands aribographically for the long vowel; in the 
same way Mow for w.? On the origin of m>9> from 755 
vy. § 75, 1; upon Dp as perf. of nip § 72, 2; upon 4b etc. 
from 55 g 69, 1. 


§ 25. 
IMMOVABLE OR FIRM VOWELS. 


What vowels in Hebrew are firm and not removable, can 
be known, certainly and completely, only from the nature of 
the grammatical forms, and from a comparison with the 
Arabic, in which the vowel-system appears purer and more 
original than in Hebrew. This holds, especially, of the essen- 
tially long vowels in distinction from those which are long 
only rhythmically, i. e. through the influence of the tone and 
- of syllabication, and which, having arisen out of short vowels, 


1 Instances in which no contraction takes place after a short a are 
ps2 using the right hand 1 Chron, 12, 2; ODOR I chastise them Hos. 
ay kes mmybw I am at ease Job 8, 26, At times both forms are found, as m9 
and nis evil; "TI living, construct state "7. Analogous is the contraction of 
ma (ground-form m2) death, constr. 9; ee (ground-form 42) eye, constr. J". 

2 The Arab. often writes in this case (etymologically) bs, but speaks gala, 
So the LXX write "2" as Nwa. But in Arabic N>W is written for 120 and 
sounded shala, 
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readily become short again or become Sh¢wd by a change in 
the position of the tone and in the division of the syllables. 
The beginner may be guided by the following specifications: — 


1. The essentially -long and hence hardly changeable 
vowels of the second and third class, viz., é, %, é, 0, are mostly 
expressed in the text by their vowel-letters, ¢ and é by 4, a 
and 6 by 1, with their appropriate vowel signs; thus \—, —, 
1, i, as in 2 he does well, 2°% palace, b323 boundary, Sp 
voice. The defective mode of writing these vowels (§ 8, 4) is 
frequent enough; e. g.a0™ for a>, day for baa3, dp for dip; 
but this is merely a difference of orthography, by which 
nothing is essentially changed in the nature and quantity of 
such a vowel, and the @ in 523 is as essentially long as in 
2123; comp. § 8, 4. 

It is an exception, when now and then a merely tone-long yowel 
of these two classes is written fully, e. g. the 6 in diup® for oop. 

2. The essentially long and immovable @ (so far as it is 
not become 6; see § 9, No. 10, 2) has im Hebrew, as a rule, 
no representative among the consonants, though in Arabic 
it has, viz., the x, which occurs in Hebrew but very seldom 
(§ 9, 1, § 23, 3, Rem. 1). For ascertaining, therefore, whether 
a is long by nature (4) or only tone-long (a), there is no guide 
but a knowledge of the forms (see § 84, Nos. 6, 13, 28), 

Cases like NX (§ 23, 1) do not belong here, 


3. Unchangeable is also a short vowel in a sharpened 
syllable (§ 26, 6), followed by Daghé'sh forte, e. g. 395 thie/; 
likewise in every closed syllable (§ 26, 2, c) which is followed 
by another closed syllable, e. g. wrasse garment, FAN poor, 
3'T0 wilderness. 


4. Such are also the vowels lengthened because a Daghésh 
forte has been omitted on account of a guttural, according to 


§ 22, 1 (or 1 see § 22, 5), e. g. 789 for pa he has refused, 
772 for 7212 he has been blessed. 
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§ 26. 


OF SYLLABLES AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE QUANTITY 
OF VOWELS. 


To obtain an adequate view of the laws, according to 
which the long and short vowels are chosen or exchanged 
one for another, a previous acquaintance is required with 
the theory of the syllable on which that choice and exchange 
depend. The syllable may then be viewed with reference, 
partly to its commencement (its initial sound) as in No.1, 
and partly to its close (its fal sound) as in Nos. 2—7. 


1. With regard to the commencement of the syllable, it is 
to be observed, that every syllable must begin with a con- 
sonant; and there are no syllables in the language which 
begin with a vowel. The single exception is 4 (and), in certain 
cases for 4, e. g. in J>%an (§ 104, 2, c),* The word “ex is no 
exception, because the 8 has here its consonant force as a 
light breathing. 

2. With regard to the close of a syllable, it may end — 

a) With a vowel, and is then called an open or simple 
syllable, e. g. in m>up ga-{a’l-ta the first and last are open. 

See No. 3. 

b) With one consonant, and called a closed or mixed syllable, 

as the second in Sup gd-{a'l, 23> l2-bha'bh. See No. 5. 

Here belongs also the sharpened syllable, as the first 

in bap gat-(el. See No. 6. 

c) With two consonants, as in utp gosht, moup ga-{a'lt; comp. 

§ 10, 3. 

We shall now (in Nos. 3—7) treat in particular of the 
vowels that are used in these various kinds of syllables. 


3. The open or simple syllables have, as a rule, a /ong | 
vowel,2 whether they have the tone, as in 73 in thee, WHO book, 


1 It may be questioned whether 3 in the above position be'a real exception; 
for 721 ought probably to be pronounced wiimii'lékh (not @miilékh), the 
retaining its feeble w sound before the Shiiréq.—Tr. 

2 In opposition to the fundamental law in Hebrew (long vowel in open 
syllable) the Arabic, and partly also the other Semitic languages retain every- 
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top sanctuary, or not, as in Sop, 239 grape, AN they will 
fear. Usually there is a long vowel (Qa'més, less ‘frequently 
Sé’ré) in an open syllable before the tone (pretonic vowel), 
e.g. DAD, mips, bop, 235." 

Short vowels in open syllables occur more or less apparently :— 

a) In dissyllabic words formed by means of a helping vowel (§ 28, 4) 
from monosyllables (S®gholates), as >m3 brook, m=z house, 275 let him 
increase, from the crude forms br3, mia, a1. But the helping vowel 
cannot be taken strictly as a full vowel, i. e. it does not effect a 
complete close of the syllable. Forms like >m) (arab. nachl etc.) are 
therefore to be taken as one closed syllable. 

b) The so-called union-vowel (§ 58, 3) in certain forms of the suffixes, 
as "2150p (Arab. gditdliéni).? 

2) Sometimes before the so-called He local ("—), which has not the 
tone (§ 90, 2), e. g. MB%0 towards the wilderness; however only in the 
construct state (1 K. 19. 15), because the character of the form is un- 
changed, elsewhere it is M7372. 

In all these cases the short vowel is supported by the chief tone of 
the word.® Elsewhere it has at least the support of Méthégh, viz.— 

d) In these combinations, ——, ——, — —7 as ‘asy his taste, MON he 
will bind, ‘>yp his deed. In all tee cases there really at first existed 
a closed syllable, but the guttural had caused the Chateph, and with it 
the opening of the syllable (comp. however "OX" 1 K. 20, 14). For 
cases like "335 comp. § 104, 2. - 


where the orig. short vowels in open syllables. The above Heb. words in their 
Arabic forms sound as vikd, sifr, gids, gitdld, “ind, Undoubtedly therefore the 
Hebrew had also short vowels in open syllables. Still it would be very 
hazardous to suppose that the present pronunciation is derived from the 
solemn, slow and chanting way of reading the Old Testament in the synagogues 
for with this hypothesis, facts like the very ancient lengthening of 7 and % 
in the open syllable to é and 6 would remain unexplained. 

1 The Arabic has for this pretonic vowel constantly a short vowel (lahim, 
yagim, ete.); the Aramaic only a vocal Shewa, iin, BAP’, DUP, 33>, which 
is the case also in Hebrew, when the tone is shifted forward (§, 27,3, a). 
But this pretonic vowel must not be regarded as if it had been adopted, per- 
haps in place of Shewa, on account of the tone on the following syllable; but 
it originally was a short vowel, and the circumstance of its standing before 
the tone-syllable only lengthens it, whilst it is reduced to a vocal ShewA upon 
the shifting forward of the tone. 

2 But as.) is often Dagheshed, we may presume that the accented Pathdch 
causes a sharpening of the following liquid which is equivalent to the closing 
of the syllable. 

3 Compare the effect of the Arsis on the short vowel in classical prosody. 
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e) In some other forms, as 5pim7 yé-ché-2°q@ (they are strong), Deeds 
po olkhd (thy deed). These cases had originally a closed syllable (there- 
fore also 5p1m3; the other case originally sounded pd‘lekha). 

The first syllable in B"H, wana, and similar forms, does not be- 

long here (cf. No. 6); neither ‘does accented — (fr. @) in suffix as + 7235, 

on Dew and DIwIp (6 for —) comp. p. 44, No. 2. 

4, The above described independent syllables with the 
firm vowel are often preceded by a consonant with vocal Sh¢wa 
(simple or composite). Such consonants with vocal Sh°wd 
have never the value of an independent syllable, and they 
constantly lean on to the stronger syllable that follows, e. g. 
“2 (cheek) Fehi, s1a1>- yil-medhi', “sm (sickness) ch°li, ‘dy 
po-*ld' (his work). The so-called prefixes 4, 3, 5, >, especially 
belong here. See § 102. It is true, these vocal Sh*wa’s have 
sprung from an originally firm vowel (e..g. yp, Arab. 
yaqtild, 42, Arab. bikd etc.); from this however it cannot be 
concluded that the Masorites should have considered them 
as a kind of open syllable, for this would be in contradiction 
of their fundamental law requiring a long vowel in an open 
syllable, much more so than the exceptions cited in No. 3 
above. Nor does the placing of the Methégh by the Sh°wd 
in certain cases (v. § 16, 2) prove that the Masorites con- 
sidered these as open syllalbes. 


5. The closed syllables, ending with one consonant, have 
necessarily, when without the tone, short vowels, both at the 
beginning and at the end of words,’ as m>>%9 queen, Piatn 
understanding, MAD wisdom, 10% and he turned back, op, 
Dp. 

When with the tone, they may have a long-vowel just as 
well as a short, e. g. D5m wise and pn he was wise; yet of 
the short vowels only Pa “hitch and Seghl have strength enough 
to stand in such a tone-syllable.? The accented closed penult 
permits only the tone long vowels (4, €, 5), not the longest 


A 


vowels (i, é, a, 6). Thus with sup (3d pl. impf. mase. 


1 There are some exceptions, when a word loses the tone through Maggéph, 
as MIAN (kethabh) Esth. 4, 8. In such cases the Méthégh prevents a wrong 
pronunciation. 

2 See § 9, 2, Short Chiréq (7) occurs only in the particles DN, 72, 5°, 
which, however, are often toneless, because followed by Maggeph. 
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Hiph.) we have the fem. mz>ypm, the i being reduced to é; 
with ‘vaxp (2d pl. imperat. Qd7) the fem. is Hzap (i contracted 
into 6). 

6. A peculiar sort of closed syllables are the sharpened, 
i. e, those which end with the same consonant with which 
the following syllable begins, as "ax ‘im-mi’, 52 kiil-1d'.. Like 
the other closed syllables, these have, when without the tone, 
short vowels, as in the examples just given, when with the 
tone, either a short vowel, as 120, 1:87, or a long, as Mav, man. 

Sharpened syllables are wholly avoided at the end of words; see 

§ 20, 3, a. 

7. Closed syllables, ending with two consonants, occur 
only at the end of words, and have most naturally short 
vowels, as noup, at, yet sometimes also Seré, as 343, 73%, 
and Cholém, as uwp. But compare § 10,3. Most commonly this 
harshness is avoided by the use of a helping vowel (§ 28, 4). 


§ 27. 
CHANGES OF VOWELS. ESPECIALLY IN RESPECT TO QUANTITY. 


The changes which the Hebrew language has undergone, 
with respect to its sounds, before arriving at the state re- 
presented in the Massoretic text (see § 2, 4), have especially 
affected its vowel system, so that, for the better.-comprehension 
of the vowel changes occuring in the O. T. language, it is of 
importance to go back to the corresponding states and re- 
lations of the language in that earlier period, and, at any 
rate, to compare that which is preserved in the Arabic. In 
general it is to be observed especially: — 

1) That the language has now in an originally open syl- 
lable often preserved only a half-vowel (vocal Sh°wa), where a 
full, short vowel stood; this is the case in the second syllable 
of the noun, and the first of the verb, before the tone, e. g. 
M232 (original form ‘dgdldt) maggon, mpsz (original form 
sadaqat) righteousness, Yap (Arab. qitdld); 

2) That vowels originally short have now, in the tone- 
syllable, as also in open syllables before the tone, passed 
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over into tone-long yowels, @ into d, i into é, % into @ (see 
§ 9, No. 1, 2. No. 7 and No. 10, 3). These, again, either re- 
turn to their original shortness, when the tone is shifted or 
made lighter, or they become still more shortened even to 
half-vowels (vocal Sh*wds), at a greater distance from the 
tone, or are entirely dropped in consequence of a change in 
the relations of the syllables. E. g. 19 (Arab. méfdr) rain, 
in construction with a following genitive (in the construct 
state, § 89) 7w%2, pl. ninwa, constr. nwa; apy (Arab. ‘dgib) 
heel, dual map», "py; bop (Arab. ydgqtiil), pl. ssups (Arab. 
yagtilr). 


The vowels, with the changes of which we are chiefly con- 
cerned here, have been given in the vowel-table § 9, No. 12. 
According to that threefold classification, we have the follow- 
ing graduated scale to describe the process of lengthening or 
shortening: 


A-class & (é) a. Shortening: @ (é) a, attenuation from @ to 7. 
I-class % (@) @. 2 TLC ts 
U-class ti 6 6. = 6 u (as obse. from 6) 6 6 w. 


Here also occurs in all the three classes the reduction of the 
original strong vowel (especially also the tone-lengthened or pretonic 
G € 0) to simple Sh®wa& mobile. 


Agreeably to the principles of § 26, the following changes 
occur :— 


1. A tone-long vowel is changed into the original or 
kindred short one, when a closed syllable loses the tone 
(§ 26, 5). Thus, when the tone is moved forwards, 45 hand is 
7, as nn hand of God; {2 son, qan-j2 son of the king; 
bb a whole, aye the whole-of-the-people; also when the tone 
is moved backwards, e. g. pp, ops; Jo, 724. So also, when 
an open syllable with a tone-long vowel becomes by inflection 
a closed one, e. g. “DO book, "BD my book; tp sanctuary, 
“Op my sanctuary. In these cases Séré (2) passes over into 
Chirey (7) or Seghdl (2), Cholém (0) into Qamés- een (6). But 
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when a closed syllable with a long vowel.becomes a sharpened 
one, i. e. ending with a doubled consonant, Séré is changed 
back into Chirég, and Cholém into Qibbis, as DX mother, "EN 
my mother; pm statule, plur. D>pn. 

2. On the contrary, a short vowel is changed into a corre- 
sponding long one,— 

a) When a closed syliable, in which it stands, becomes an 
open one, i. e. when the word receives an accession 
beginning with a vowel, to which the final consonant of 
the’ closed syllable is attached, as bup, biup he has 
killed him; "nio10 my mare from MOO = Nor. 

b) When a syllable, which should be sharpened by Dagheé'’sh 
forté, has a guttural or \ for its final consonant (see § 22,1), 
or stands at the end of a word (see § 20, 3, a). 

c) When it meets with a feeble consonant (according to 
§ 23, 1, 2, § 24, 2), as xx for xx he has found, for the 
8, losing its value as a consonant, loses also the power 
to close a syllable, and the open syllable demands a long 

_ vowel. 

d) When the syllable is in pause, i. e. is the tone-syllable of 

the last word in a sentence or clause (§ 29, 4). 


3. When a word increases at the end, and the tone is at 
the same time shifted forward, full vowels (long and short) 
may, according to the division of syllables, either pass over 
into a half-vowel (vocal Sh’wd), or may even be entirely 
dropped, so that only the syllable-divider (silent Shewd) 
supplies their place; e. g. the first is the case in pw (name), 
pl. mia, which sich “aw (my name), and Bniaw (their 
names); the second in M373 (blessing), constr. n>a. Whether 
the full vowel remains, or is changed into a half-vowel, or 
is altogether dropped (es, "23; Dw, %), and which of the 
two vowels disappears in two successive syllables, must be 
determined by the nature of the word; but in general it may 
be said, that in the inflection of nouns the first vowel is 
mostly shortened in this manner, while the second, when it 
stands immediately before the tone-syllable (as a pretonic 
vowel), remains, as \p> (dear), fem. m>p> y°qard’; in the in-~ 
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flection of verbs, the second, as “p> (he mas dear), fem. Apr 
yagrra’. Thus we have a half-vowel in place of — 


@) Od'més and Séré in the first syllable (principally in the 
inflection of nouns), as 233 word, plur. pas; Di53 great, 
fem. W373; 335 heart, mad my heart; a0m she will return, 
npn they (fem.) will return. 


b) The short or merely tone-long vowels a, e, 0, in the last 
syllable, ag haere in the inflection of verbs, e. g. dup, 
fem. M20p gala’; Sup, plur. pdsup qéorli’m; 2UP*; bap: 
yiqelu’. The S¢ghdl as a helping vowel is entirely rejected 
(becomes silent Sh*wa), e.g. y29(grdf. 751), sab. If there 
be no shifting of the tone, the vowel will remain notwith- 
standing the lengthening of the word, as ant», rant; dianp, 
mbiand- 


Where the tone is advanced two ste or syllables, both 
the vowels of a dissyllabic word may be shortened, so that 


the first becomes z and the second becomes Sh‘wd. From 


733 we have in the plur. 0-425, and with a grave suffix (i. e. 
one that always has a strong accent) this becomes paw 
their words (comp. § 28, 1). On the shortening of @ into i, 
see especially in Rem. 3, below. 


Some other vowel changes, chiefly also with respect to 
quantity, are exhibited in the following remarks:— 


Rem. 1. The diphthongal { 6 (from aw), as also the 6 derived from 
the firm @ (§ 9, 10, 2), is longer than 1 %; and therefore, when the tone 
is moved forward, the former is often shortened into the latter; e. g. 
Dip, niarp (see Paradigm M. Niph.); diva flight, fem. nd, with 
suff. "O10; Pima sweet, fem. npina,. The 9 stands sometimes even in 
a sharpened syllable, as in M244 Ps, 102, 5, p13 Jer. 81, 34, "PIN Ez, 20, 18, 

nba Judg. 18, 29. Nearly the same relation exists between diphthongal 
s— @ and long "— 7; see examples in § 75, 2. 


NB. On the contrary, 1 @ is shortened into 6, which in the tone- 
syllable appears as a tone-long 6 (Cholém), but on the removal of the 
tone it becomes again 6 (Qamés-chatiiph), as DIP? (he will rise), np. 
(jussive, let him rise), opts (and he rose), see Parad. M. Qal. So also 
"— becomes a tone-long ‘Sere (é), as DPS (he will set up), De (let him 
set up), and in the epaeuiea of the tone, "Seghal (é), as in ppt (and he 


set wp); see Parad. M. Hiph'tl, 
6 * 
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2. From a Pé'thdch (d) in a closed syllable there arises a S°ghdl (@), 
through an obscuring of the sound [Umlaut], This happens— 


a) in the closed antepenult, e. g. "M23N (proper noun) for WDYSN; also in 
the closed penult e. g. D2 your hand for B27. 


b) This is more regularly the case when Daghé’sh forté is omitted in a 
guttural, that has a Qamés under it. Thus always [—— for i= (3—) 
e. g. TON his brothers for “mx, from BTN; PIT the vision; ; Wn false 
for tmz, and so always with m. With 5 and > the S%ghdl is used only 
where a greater shortening is required on account of the distance of 
the tone; hence, Brn for pw the mowntains, but 855 the moun- 
tain; ion the misdeed, but pin the people. Before & and “, where a 
short sharpened vowel cannot so easily stand (§ 22, 1), Qimis is con- 
stantly used, as Mian the fathers, ux the head, 275 the firmament 
(as an exception we find nas mountain- ward). Comp. also the inter- 
rogative 4 (7, 7) in § 100, 4, 


c) in the first class of the so-called segholate forms, when a helping 
vowel is inserted after the 2nd cons. (§ 28, 4); thus from ab with . 
helping Sghdl, ab> (Arab. kelb, and the LXX, Mehyicedéy for 

PID), nm with ‘helping Pathach, m3. Thus in verbal forms like 
bss (Jussive of the Hiph. of 33) with a helping S¢ghdl for don. 


3. In a closed syllable, which loses the tone, @ is often attenuated 
into 7%, e. g. a) with firm closing i799 his measure for i772 (sharpened) ; 
"75: I have begotten, 47F722 I have begotten thee;) cf. Ez, 88, 23, 
Lev. 11, 14; b) with a loose closing: 5229 your blood for 8223; so 
with numerous segholates forms (grdf. bup fp) e. g. "PIS for "PIS; "Wa 
constr, st. pl. of 133 (333). 


4, The Seghol arises, not only in the cases given above, in Rem. 1 
and 2, but also— 
a) From the obscuring in isolated cases of @ (Qamés) final ("— for 5—): 
Ps. 20, 4, Is, 59, 5, 1 Sam. 28, 15. 
b) Even from the obscuring of wv, as OMX (you) from the original *attum 
(Arab. dnttim), see § 32, Rem. 5 and 7; p> (to them) from the original 
(also Arab.) lahum. Comp. § 8, Third Class of vowels, p. 35. 


5. Among the Chatephs (—) counts for shorter and lighter than 
(—), end the group ane than Seer @. g. poy Edom, but Mr 


smISen, Hast. 


v 


1 Analogous to this attenuating of @ into %, is the Latin tango, attingo; 
laxus, prolixus; and to that of @ into é (in Rem. 2), the Latin carpo, decerpo; 
spargo, conspergo, 
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§ 28. 
RISE OF NEW VOWELS AND SYLLABLES. 


1. When a word begins with a so-called Appoggiatura 
(§ 26, 4), i. e. with a eonsonant which has ‘a vocal Sh°wa, and 
there comes another consonant with Sh°wa before it, then this 
latter receives, instead of the Sh*wa, an ordinary short vowel. 
This vowel is almost always % (Chi’réq). In most cases this 
is probably a weakened a (Pathdch), and not a mere auxiliary 
vowel. In other cases analogy. may have led to the choice of 
the 7. Thus the prefixes 3,°>, >, before a consonant with (—) 
become 2, 3, >, e. g. "HB, Hd, DS; MAMA (from ‘mB ac- 
poping to § 24, 1, a); the same with Wan copulative ns 
for ‘m4. This en of the original vowel i. e. of & (or 
i weakened from 4) occurs frequently in certain appoggiatura 
in the formation of verbs which elsewhere (that is to say be- 
fore consonants with a firm vowel) are pronounced simply 
with Sh°nd, At times the first appoggiatura after the resto- 
ration of the short vowel combines with the second into a 
firmly closed syllable, as 5p25 /in-po/ Num. 14, 3, in isolated 
‘eases also with 3: “57> Jer. 17, 2. 


2. When the second of the two consonants is a guttural 
with composite Sh¢wd, then the first takes, instead of the 
simple Sh*wa, the short vowel with which the other is com- 
pores, 80 that we obtain the groups ——, ——, — 


for sty, nD, mot? "om. ‘The new oN “has Méthegh, 
according to § 16, 2, a. Sometimes also a fully closed syllable 
is formed. In ee a case the consonant of the half-syllable 
retains the short vowel which belonged to the suppressed 
Chatéph, e. g. aun> for aym>; 7oN> (but also oNd; and even 
sxx Job 4, 2). In the verbs mor to be and mn to live a 
simple Sh¢wd vocal is maintained ‘under the gutturals after a 
prefix, e. g. mind to be, and 1m) and be ye! (comp. AIT) 
and be thou! and mM} and live! with S¢ghd’l of the prefix, for 


0) 
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3. By the same analogy a Chatéph (especially under a 
guttural) before a vocal Sh¢wd, in the midst of a word is 
changed into the short yowel with which it is compounded, 
e. g. MI yd dmedhi’ for May they will sland, 12D: 
néhéphekhi’ for DBM? they: have turned themselves, >3E 
po bl*khd’ (thy work). Comp. § 26, 3, é@ The division should 
be yd d-medhi’, 


4. At the end of words, syllables occur which close with 
two consonants (§ 10, 3, § 26, 7); yet only when the last of 
these is a consonant of strong sound, », Pp, or an aspirate 
with its hard sound (tenwis), viz. 3, 3, 7, m,! e. g. nw let him 
turn aside, pt and he caused to drink, rbup thou (fem.) hast 
killed, 32") and he wept, 37> let him rule, 3% and he took 
captive. This harsh combination of letters is, however, avoided 
in general by supplying between the two consonants a helping- 
vowel, which is mostly S¢ghé’l, but Pd thich under gutturals,? 
and Chi’réq after », e. g. 3%) and he revealed for 59", ans let 
it increase for 277, WIP sanctuary for Dp, dm3 stream for sm, 
mnsw* for nmbw thou f. hast sent, ma house for ma. These 
helping-vowels have not the tone, and they are dropped when- 


1 There is hardly an instance of a similar use of 3 and 5, which would 
in that case likewise require Dagheé’sh, The use of 5CiM in Prov. 80, 6 (shore 
tened from 01M) is the only exception, and in some MSS the ) has not 
Daghé’sh here. 

2 With the exception, however, of the &, as Saal) wild ass, NA Sresh 
grass, Hlsewhere the ® loses its consonant power and is merely retained 
orthographically as in NY} sin, NR valley (also 4), NY (Job 15, 31 
Kethibh "W). 

3 In this form (§ 65, 2) Daghé'sh lene remains in the final Taw just as 
if no vowel preceded (§ 22, 2), in order to indicate that the helping Pa’thach 
is not a full vowel but merely an orthographical indication of a hasty 
sound. (Accordingly HMP> thow hast taken is distinguished also in pro- 
nunciation from mnpe> Jor to take.) The false epithet furtive given to this 
helping-vowel, in connection with the notion that such a vowel must be 
sounded before the consonant, caused the decided mistake, which long had 
its defenders, viz., that Anse should be read shaldacht ; although such words 
as MW, m9. wore always correctly sounded shichath, na&chil not nadchl. 
Quite analogous is 3M yichdd in Job 8, 6 (from TT to rejoice, see § 75, 
Rem, 3, d). 
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ever the word increases at the end, as mma house-ward, "tp 
my sanctuary. 
These helping-vowels have inappropriately been called furtive, a 


term which should be restricted to the Pdthdch sounded before a final 
guttural, according to § 22, 2, b. 


5. Full vowels rise out of simple Sh°wa also by reason of 
the Pause; see § 29, 4. 


§ 29. 
OF THE TONE AND ITS CHANGES; AND OF. THE PAUSE. 


1. The principal tone, indicated by the accent (§ FS, 2), 
rests on the final syllable of most words, e. g. bap, 145; i427, 
nm>up, Sup, Aap (and as the last four eslainplbs show, even 
on additions to the stem); less frequently on the penultima, 
as in J>ig, MDS night, map, 72d, Tap. 

Connected with the principal tone is Méthégh, a kind of 
secondary accent (§ 16, 2). Words which are united by Miaq- 
gé'ph with the following one (§ 16, 1), can have at the most 
a secondary tone. 

It is not necessary here to single out the words accented on the 
penultima (voces penacute); for the sake, however, of calling attention 
to these words, they are chiefly marked in this book with —, put over 
the tone-syllable, 

In Arabic the tone is more on the penultima, and even on the 
antepenultima. The Aram, also accent mostly the penultima; and 
the Hebrew is pronounced thus, contrary to the accents, by the German 
and Polish Jews, e. g. N42 Pew D3, which they pronounce bréshis boro. 

2. The original tone of a word frequently shifts its place 
on account of changes in the word itself, or in its relation 
to other words. If the word is increased at the end, the 
tone is thrown forward (descendit) one or two syllables ac-— 
cording to the length of the addition, as 953 word, 0427 
words, 8227 your words; Mp sanctuary, DIP sanctuaries ; 
msop, sninbup. On the effect of this in the changes of the 
vowels, see § 27, 1, 3. 

3. On the contrary, the original tone is shifted from the 
final syllable to the penultima (ascendit)— 
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a) When the syllable -4 (§ 49, 2) is prefixed to certain forms 
of the Imperfect, as aX» he will say, VaXxs and he said; 
75> he will go, 73% and he went. 

UV) Forrhythmical reasons, when a monosyllabic word, or one 
with the tone on the Ist syllable follows, in order to avoid 
the concurrence of two tone-syllables.*| This rhythmical 
shifting back of the tone (Minx 440) retrogression as it is 
called by the Jewish grammarians) takes place however 
only on condition that the penult which now receives the 
accent, be an open syllable,—with long vowel,—while 
the last syllable, which loses the accent, must be an open 
one with a long vowel, or a closed one with a short vowel. 
Only Sée’ré can be kept in a closed unaccented ultima, but 
it is then, in correct editions, provided with a retarding 
Methégh in order to prevent its pronunciation as S*ghd’l, 
e.g. Pp wad Num. 24, 22. In other instances the shorte- 
ning into S‘ghd’l really takes place, e.g. pyb Bbin beating 
the anvil Is. 41, 7, for pyb pSin, Gen. 1, 5, 3, 19, 4, 17, 
Job. 3, 8, 22, 28, Ps. 5, 11, 21, 2. 

c) In pause. See No. 4 below. 

The meeting of two tone-syllables (letter b) is avoided in another 
way, viz., by writing the words with Mdgqgeph between them, in which 
case the first wholly loses the tone, as bi-ans") and he wrote there 
Josh. 8, 32. 

4. Very essential changes of the tone, and consequently 
of the vowels, are effected by the Pause. By this term is 
meant the strong accentuation of the tone-syllable of the 
word, which closes a verse or clause of a verse, where a 
great distinctive accent stands (Siltigq,'Athnach; also Olé meyored 
in poetical accentuation); apart from these principal pauses 
there also occur often pausal changes with smaller distinctives 
(espec. with Zagéph-qaton, R°bia, Pazer, even with Tiphcha ete.) 
The changes are as follows:— 

a) When the syllable in pause has a short vowel, it becomes 
long; as up, Sep; Dv, DY; Mbp, mbup; wp (orig. form 


1 Even the prose of the Hebrews proceeds, according to the accentuation, 
in a kind of Iambic rhythm. That the authors of the system intended to secure 
this object is evident, particularly from the application of Meéthégh, 
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Up) conspiracy, “wp 2K. 11, 14; poy, pus Jer. 22, 29. 
rk becomes in pause 13°. 


Yet sometimes the sharper @ is intentionally retained in Pause, 
especially if the closing consonant has Daghe’sh forte implicitum, the 
vowel thus being really sharpened e. g. 13 Is. 8, 1 etc. but also else- 
where, e. g. ‘33. 

b) When a full vowel in an accented final are has lost 
its tone and become Sh*md before. an afformative, it is 
restored again in pause—if it was a short vowel—length- 
ened e. g. Sup /em. m2bR (gala) in pause Moup ts 
"VLD (Sim? uz) pause: gd (from sing. yQw); Fabs, TNE; 
abupr, sop (sing. dup). In segholate forms like on, 
“Bp (grdf. »nb, ""p) the orig. @ returns at least as ac- 
cented S¢ghdl, thus ‘m3, "1B; orig. i as @, e: g. xn, in 
pause "21; orig. 6 (it) as 0, e. g..%om (grd/. *bm), in pause 
"Sh. In analogy with forms like m5 etc. the shortened 
impf. "77 and "Mm would become in pause »n5 and "m5 (be- 
cause in the full forms like mn» he will be, and mr he 
will live the Chi'réq is attenuated from orig. @. Here 
belongs also D3 the neck, in pause 920 (grdf. n2t) and 
the pronoun "28 T, in pause 3 ¥, as well as the restoration 
of orig. @ as é before the on 7 thou, thee e. g. 4135 
thy word, in pause 4723; AVA, in pause 77790 (on the 
other hand after the prepositions 2, 5, mx (n&), 43, 7, 
Wms become in pause 73, 72, THR). 

This tendency to place the tone on the penultima in pause 
shows itself, moreover, in several words, as "35x J, 9258; 
Max thou, APR; NAY now, Amy; and in special cases, like 
n> Ps.:37, 20 for x52, and also > Job 6, 3 for 499, 
from >. 


Of other influences of the pause we have still to mention 1) the 
transition of an é@ (lengthened from 7%) into the sharper @ (v. supra. 
Remark to letter a) e. g. 10 for INT Is. 18, 5; dep Is. 83, 9; MDT Gen. 
17, 14 etc. mostly before liquids or sibilants (yet also 2W7T Is, 42, 22 and 
without the pause 17m Lam. 8, 48), The pausal of 7255 (shortened from 
E2) is 523; comp. Lam. 8, 1 5%; Judg. 19, 20 bm for sph. 2) the 


Cc 


~~ 


1 Such a pause-syllable is sometimes strengthened further by doubling the 
following consonant, § 20, 2, ¢ 
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transition from d@ into € in the ultima; so always in the expression 
435 DED? (for 43) for ever and ever. 3) the pasos Qames of the Hithpael 
form (for Seré) e. g. 72am Job. 18, 8. for enn 4) the restoration of a 
vowel which had become Sh®wd to a pretonic vowel. e. g. Job. 21, 11 
py for P25. 5) the restoration of the " dropped from the end of 
the stem with its preceding vowel e. g. 33, MN Is. 21, 12 (for 153, 
IPR, the latter word found thus also outside ‘of the pause Is, 56, 9. 12); 
Comp. Job, 12, 6 and the same occurrence even in a word before the 
pause Deut. 82, 37; Is. 21, 12. 

Several other changes occasioned by the pause will be noticed 
farther on, when treating upon the inflections of verbs and nouns. 

NB. The supposition of Olshausen and others that the phenomena 
of the pause springs merely from liturgical considerations, i. e. “to 
develope conveniently the musical value of the final accents by the aid 
of fuller forms” at Divine service, is at variance with the fact that 
similar phenomena may be observed even at the present day in the 
vulgar Arabic, where they can be based only upon rhythmical reasons 
of a general character. 


PART SECOND. 


OF FORMS AND INFLECTIONS, OR THE 
PARTS OF SPEECH. 


§ 30. 


OF THE STEM-WORDS AND ROOTS (BILITERALS, TRI- 
LITERALS, QUADRILITERALS). 


1. The stem-words of the Hebrew and of the other Semitic 
languages have this peculiarity, that by far the most of them 
consist of three consonants, on which the meaning essentially 
depends, while its various modifications are expressed by 
changes in the vowels, e. g. pry he was deep, piay deep, pad 
depth, py valley. Such a stem-word may be indifferently 
either a verb or a noun, and usually the language exhibits 
both together, as »1t he has sown, 917 seed; DM wise, DN 
he was wise. Yet it is customary and of practical utility 
for the beginner to consider the third pers. sing. mas. of the 
Perf. in Qdl (i. e. one of the most simple forms of the verb), 
as the stem-word, and the other forms of both the verb and 
the noun (both substantive and adjective), together with 
most of the particles, as derived from it, e. g. pax he was 
righteous, pr righteousness, px righteous, etc. Sometimes 
the language, as handed down to us, exhibits only the verbal 
stem, without so simple a form for the cognate noun, as >po 
to stone, pm to bray; and occasionally the noun is found 
without the corresponding verb-stem, e. g. 233 south, 432% 
stone. Yet it must be supposed that the language, as seaken, 
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often had the forms now wanting, since they still exist in 
several of the otherSemitic dialects, e. g. for jax the Arabic has 
the verb-stem ’abind to become hard (for 233 Aram. n%gabh). 

Rem. 1. The Jewish grammarians call the stem-word, i, e. the 
3. pers, sing. masc, of the Perf. in Qd/ the root (v7), for which the 
Latin term radix is often used; and hence the three consonants of the 
stem are called radical letters, in contradistinction from the servile (or 
formative) letters (viz. 8, 3,7, 4, %, 2, >, 2,3, B, Mm, forming the mne- 
monic expression a>) mya joy Hthan, Moses and Caleb), which are 
added in the derivation and inflection of words. We, however, employ 
the term root in a different sense, as explained here, in No. 2. 

2, Many etymologists give the name soot to the three stem- 
consonants, viewed as vowelless and unpronounceable, from which the 
stems for both the verbs\and the nouns are developed, as in the vege- 
table kingdom (from which the figurative expression is taken) the 
stems grow out of the concealed root. Thus for example— 


Root: >a (ruling in general). 
ee ee 


Verb-stem: 22 he has reigned. Noun-stem: 9% king. 

This supposition of an unpronounceable root is, however, an abstraction, 

and the term root instead of stem is liable to mislead and it is beiter, 

at least for the historical mode of treatments, to consider the concrete 

verb (3. pers. sing. masc. Perf. Qdal) as the stem-word. . 

3. These triliteral stems now generally form two syllables, as >Up- 

But among them are reckoned also such as haye for their middle 
letter a‘, and by contraction (§ 24, 2, c) become one syllable, e. g. =) 
for DIP; also, as a rule, stems whose second and third consonant are 
identical, e, g. "¥ with "78. But the original forms were doubtless tri- 
syllabic, and became dissyllabic dy dropping the final vowel, as bup 
from gdtdld (still so in Arab.); DP (B5P) from gdwamd (already dissyllabic 
in Arab. gam). 

2. The use of three consonants in the stems of the verbs 
and nouns is so prevalent a law in the Semitic languages, 
that sometimes there is semblance of artificial effort to pre- 
serve the triliteral form (e. g. 55> for D5* in verbs >“). Even 
such monosyllabic nouns as might be deemed originally mono- 
syllables (biliteral roots), since they express the first, simplest, 
and commonest ideas, as ax father, DX mother, my brother, 
show by inflection that they also are mutilations of a tri- 
literal stem. However the verbal stem has not been found 
for all such cases. 


1 See more in § 81, Rem. 1, Note 3, 
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3. Yet, on the other hand, stems with three consonants 
may be traced back to two consonants, which, in themselves 
unutterable are pronounced with a vowel between them and 
form a sort of root-syllable, to designate which grammarians 
use the sign VY, e.g. YD. Such root-syllables are called 
primary or biliteral roots. They are very easily distinguished 
when the stem has a feeble consonant, or the same consonant 
in the second and third place. Thus the stems J27, TI, X27, 
mos have all the meaning of to beat and to break in pieces, 
and the two stronger letters 74 dakh (comp. Eng. thwack, 
Sans. tag=Otyetv, L. tago (tango) =E. touch) constitute the 
monosyllabic root. The augmentation into a stem may also 
take place however by the addition of a strong consonant, 
which may be either a sibilant, liquid or guttural. To such 
a monosyllabic root there often belongs a whole series of tri- 
literal stems, which haye two radical letters and the funda- 
mental idea in common. ; 

Only a few examples of this sort:— 

From the root yp, which imitates the sound of cutting, are derived 
immediately PP, NSP to cut off, and metaph. to decide, to judge (hence 
pup Arab. gadhi, a judge); then 3¥P, >¥P, ISP, with the kindred signi- 
fications to shear, to mow. Related to this is the syllable wp, OP, from 
which is derived ddp to cut into, wwpand nwpP to pare. With a lingual 
instead of the sibilant UP, 7p; hence sup to cut down, destroy, >up to 
hew down, to kill, 92p to tear off, to pluck off, 137 to hew asunder, to 
split. A softer form of this radical syllable is 03; hence NO3 and DoD 
to cut off, to shear off, 023 Syr. to sacrifice or to slay a victim. Still 
softer are 13 and 13; hence 14 to mow, to shear, N13 to hew stones, Bt3, 
333, dia, 112 to hew off, to cut off, to eat off, to graze; and so 133 to cut, 
s45 to cut off; compare also 773, 475. With the change of the palatal 
for the guttural sound, 33m, 20m to hew stones or wood, psn, ON to 
split, divide, ym arrow (sx!Ca), 737 to sharpen, 111} arrow, lightning, 
also Hn to see (comp. 4h, P3h, WN, won,—o%n, Vn,—Pon, bon, HoOn— 
von, unm in Ges. Lex.). 

The syllable BM expresses the humming sound made with the 
mouth closed (y.0w); hence 497, 02 (BN?), Arab. BON to hum, to 
buzz. To these add ona to be dumb; ons to become mute, to be 
astonished. 

The root-syllable 95, of which both letters have a trilling sound, 
means to tremble, in the stemwords 725, d94, bys, wy; then it is ex- 
pressive of what causes thrilling motion or-agitation, as thunder (p>), 
the act of shattering or breaking in pieces (937, p29). Comp. "8, bp. 
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See also what is said in the Heb, Lexicon about the root-syllables 
34 with the idea of elevation, curving upward (gibbous) “b to break; ¥>, 
n> to lick, to sip up, under the articles 238, "78, snd, 

From further consideration of this subject, the following obser- 
vations occur:— 


a) These roots are mere abstractions from stems in actual use, and are 
themselves nol in use, They merely represent the hidden germs 
(semina) of the stems which appear in the language. Yet the latter 
have, now and then, so short a form, that they exhibit only the ele- 
ments of the root itself, asm to be finished, >p light. The determination 
of the root and its signification is of the highest importance to the 
lexicographer. Another much contested question is whether there has 
ever been a period in the development of the Semitic languages when 
merely bi-literal roots, either rigidly isolated or already augmented by 
inflection, have served for the communication of ideas. If so, it must 
have been at a stage in its progress, when the ideas conveyed were 
extremely few and elementary and the gradual enlargement of words 
was required by the influx of stronger shades of thought. No historical 
evidence of such a transition has been clearly established, 


b) Many of these monosyllabic roots are imitations of natural sounds, and 
sometimes coincide with like-meaning roots of the Indo-Germanic stock 
(§ 1, 4); e. g. SEM (comp. E. tap, thump, dump), tortw (tbr), RBS 
pantw (64—w) (comp. Welsh rhdff=G. Reif=f. rope—=ribbon), 5>> 
xohkartw (comp. E. club, clap). Of other roots it is evident that the 
Semitic linguistic instinct regarded them as onomatopoetic, whilst the 
spirit of the Indo-Germanic languages refuses to accept them as imi- 
tations. 

c) The stems with hard, strong consonants are to be regarded, according 
to the general progress of language (§ 6, 4), as the oldest, while the 
feebler and softer consonants distinguish forms of a later period, which 
consequently are more frequently used for the derivative and meta- 
phorical significations; e. g. M2 and mdz to be smooth, to be shorn, to 
be bald; and even 93 to be bare. Comp. “1p and “13, Pn¥ and pniy, 
Pp2¥ and p>, yo? and 153 (0d¥), pps and 7P7, and also the almost uni- 
versal softening of initial 1 and‘. In other instances however harder 
stems have been adopted at a later period from the Aramaic, (e. g. M90, 
Hebr. 3m). Sometimes the harder or softer sound is essential to the 
imitative character of the word, as dba to roll (spoken of a ball, of the 
rolling of waves), but 73 more for a rough sound, as made in the act 
of scraping—=catpw, obpw, verro; so in aun to cut stones or wood, we 
find a stronger sound than in th to cut grass, to mow. 

d) It appears also that those consonants, which resemble each other in 
strength or feebleness, are commonly associated in the formation of 
root-syllables, as yp, OD, 13, 34 (never Y>) 74, 04, IP); PB, ta (seldom 
1B); Op, 74 (not 4). Rarely if ever are the first two radicals the same 
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in the (triliteral) stem. The seeming exceptions come from the 
reduplication of the root, e. g. M75 Arab, 8SN5 or from other reasons. 
Comp. 33 in the Lexicon. The first and third consonants may be 
identical only in the so-called hollow stems (with middle 4 or *), e. g. 
72, pix. On the contrary, the last two are very often the same (§ 67). 


e) The tendency to substitute smooth for harsh sounds (see letter ¢) is 
sometimes so great, that J, , 7, especially when used as middle stem- 
letters, are even softened to vowels, as V2’ 738 (comp. O38) to press, 
pbs, 539, and many others. Comp. salvare, French sawver ; calidus, Ital. 
caldo, in Naples caudo, French chaud; falsus, It. falso, in Calabria fauzu, 
French fawx; and the pronunciation of the English words talk, walk, 
Comp. § 19, 5, Rem. 

f) The cases where the triliteral stems cannot safely be traced back 
to a biliteral root, may have arisen in part from a combination of 
two roots, by which were created corresponding expressions for compli- 
cated ideas, 

A fuller development of this active change in the primitive ele- 
ments of the language belongs to the Lexicon. 


4. To a secondary development (or later stage) of the 
language belong stem-words of four, and, in the case of 
nouns, even of five, consonants. These are, however, com- 
paratively far less frequent in Hebrew than in its sister dia- 
lects, especially Ethiopic. They spring from the extension 
of the triliteral stem. This extension of the form is effected 
in two ways:—a) by adding a fourth stem-letter ;—) in some 
cases probably by combining into one word two triliteral 
stems, by which process even qguinqueliterals are formed. Such 
lengthened forms as arise from the mere repetition of one or 
two of the three stem-letters, as bu>up from Sup, yoo from 
320, are not regarded as quadriliteral, but as variations in 
the so-called conjugation forms (§ 55). So likewise the few 


1 Letters which are not found associated as radicals are called incompa- 
tible. They are chiefly such as too strongly resemble each other, as 4P, Pa, 
’ $2, 35. Some letters, however, have been falsely considered incompatible, as 
4,5, which are found associated, e. g. in bop and don, softened from the 
harsher forms "73, "27. Comp. ypartés along with ypafénv, dxth along 
with 6y500¢, and much that is analogous in Sanskrit. 
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words which are formed by prefixing 8, as nam>w flame (from 
amd), Aram. conj. Shiphél and. 

Rem. on a). Some forms are made by the wmsertion particularly 
of J and r between the first and second radicals; as BOD, BETS to shear 
off, to eat off; ura w—usw sceptre (the form with 4 very frequent in 
Syr.); by the insertion of J we have from px to glow, mp hot wind, 
New tranquil (from Pt) Job 21, 23, possibly also snobs ‘from 372 but 
comp. Delitzsch in Is. 49, 21. Comp. the Aramaic boy to roll, as an 
expansion of the Pa‘él conjugation (corresponding to the Hebrew Pi‘él) 
bsy. In Latin there is a corresponding strengthening of the stem; as 
findo, scindo, tundo, jungo (in Sanskr., Class. VII.) from fid, seid, cxeddw 
(=Eng. scatter), tud (=Eng. thud), jug (=Eng. yoke=Welsh iau). Ad- 
ditions are also made at the end, principally of 7 and n; as ita axe, 
from 174 to cut (comp. graze); baID orchard, from 073; dyna flower- 
cup, from gras cup; d39n to hobble ‘which Ges. derived fem 377 is by 
Dietrich referred to ban with the insertion of 4, v. Lex. 

Rem. on 0). So probably are compounded Y3"bx frog Ex. 8, 1 ff., 
and mbyon meadow-saffron (or erocus, comp. Delitzsch on Is, 85, 1) 
Cant. 2, 1, although this explanation is not altogether certain. [Comp. 
Ges. Lex. 8th Ed. where 27"95X is not regarded as a compound but, 
os eA to Dietrich, a derivation from the Arabic form of the word 
(e045) as the older, and this from the usual stem expansion]. Many 
words of this class may prove to have been taken from other languages 
(§ 1. 4) and therefore not appropriately considered here, 


5. To a special class as derived from an earlier stage of 
the language, in which other laws prevailed, or from mutil- 
ations of already developed word-stems belong the pronouns. 
At all events their very irregular mode of formation requires 
a special treatment (§ 32). In like manner the interjections 
(§ 105), as an immediate imitation of natural sounds stand 
outside of existing formative laws.’ On the other hand all 
the so-called particles (adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions) 
have in Hebrew, arisen from the fully developed nominal- 
stem, although in some instances, on account of their very 
great abbreviations, the original form is no longer distinguish- 
able, see § 99. 


1 Comp. Hupfeld’s System der semitischen Demonstrativbildung und der 
damit zusammenhingenden Pronominal- und Partikelnbildung, in der Zeitschrift 
fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. II, 8. 124 ff. 427 ff. 
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§ 31. 
OF GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE. 


1. The formation of the parts of speech from the stems, 
and their inflection, are effected in two ways:—a) internally 
by changes in the stem itself, particularly in its vowels;— 
b) externally by the addition of formative syllables before or 
after. On the other hand the expression of grammatical 
relations through separate words by periphrasis (as in ex- 
pressing the comparative degree and several relations of case), 
belongs rather to the syntax than to that part of grammar 


which treats of forms. 

The second mode of forming words, viz., by agglutination, which 
is exemplified in the Egyptian, appears on the whole to be the more 
ancient of the two. Yet other languages, and particularly the Semitic, 
had early recourse also to the first mode, viz., internal modification of 
the stem, and in the period of their youthful vigour developed a 
strong tendency to follow this process; but in their later periods this 
‘tendency continually diminished in force, so that it became necessary 
to use syntactical cireumlocution.—This is exemplified in the Greek 
(including the modern), and in the Latin with its branches (called 
the Romance dialects). 


2. Both methods of formation and inflection are found 
together in Hebrew. That which is effected by vowel changes 
exhibits considerable variety (Sup, yp, “YP; >wP, Swp, etc.). 
To this is joined in numerous cases the external formation 
(Supnn, wpm, dup etc.), and even the formative additions 
undergo, also often, the inner transformation, e. g. PORT 
Swpmn. The addition of formative syllables occurs, as in 
almost all languages, in the formation of the persons of the 
verb, where also the import of these annexed syllables is 
still, for the most part, perfectly clear (see §§ 44, 47); more- 
over, it occurs in the distinction of gender and number in 
the verb and the noun. Of case-endings, on the contrary, 
there appear in Hebrew only imperfect traces (§ 90). 


{ 
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CHAPTER IL. 
OF THE PRONOUN. 


§ 32. 
OF THE PERSONAL OR SEPARATE PRONOUN. 


1. The personal pronoun (as well as the pronouns ge- 
nerally) belongs to the oldest and simplest component parts 
of the language (§ 30, 5); and therefore it here claims our 
first attention, because it lies at the foundation of the in- 
flection of the verb (§§ 44, 47). 

2. The separate and primary forms of the personal pro- 
noun, which, as in Greek and Latin, serve to express more 
emphatically the subject-nominative, are the following: — 


Singular. Plural. 
1. com. "33x, in pause 25x; | 1: 60m. TIER, in pause 32738 f 
"28, In pause 38 (7273, p. 3275), (A28) 
m.Ans (mx) in p. mms} m, DOAN , 
2. or nn eb [Arms Gams ins, jn) 


7. TS OMY, pr.°my) p. AN m. on (DA), n25 sis 
3 jm. NAN he, also it) * | 7. 73h (ja, 7A) _ 
LA 4 she, also it 


The forms included in parentheses seldom occur. A complete view 
of these pronouns, with their shortened forms (suffixes), is given in 
Paradigm A atthe beginning of this Grammar, Comp. also § 121. 


REMARKS, 


I. First Person. 


1. The form "538 is less frequent than "28 which is probably 
shortened from it. The former is found in the Pheenician, Moabitic 
and Assyrian, but in no other kindred dialect;! from the latter are 


1 In Phoenician and Moabite (§ 2, 2) it is 28, without the ending "—, 
and in Punic anec (Plaut. Pen. 5,1, 8) or ’anekh (Plauti Peenulus, 5. 2, 35, 
comp. Schréder, Phén. Sprache, 8, 143); in Assyrian, anaku, 


In ancient 
Egyptian, ANEK, Coptic anok, nok, 
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formed the suffixes (§ 33). “25% prevails chiefly in the Pentateuch. In 
the Talmiid "22x has almost entirely disappeared and in some later 
books wholly. The 6 is probably an obscuring of orig, a (comp. Aram, 
Nox, Arab. ’(ina). 


2. The formation of the plural in this and the following persons, 
though analogous with that of nouns, exhibits (as also in the pronoun 
of other languages) much that is peculiar and irregular. The short 
form "38, which resembles the suffix (§ 33), occurs only in Jer. 42, 6 
(Kethibh). The form 4273 is found only six times; e. g. Num. 82, 32. 
(Gen. 42, 11 in pause m3). In the Mischna the form i328 alone appears; 
in Arab. nachnu is the standard form. 

3. The first person only is always of the common gender, because 
one that is present speaking needs not the distinction of gender, as 
does the second person addressed (in Greek, Latin, English etc., the 
distinction is omitted here also), and as the third person spoken of 
which needs it still more (but see Rem. 6). 


Il. Second Person. 


4, The forms AMX, FX, OFX, M2MR, are contracted from MM, etc., 
and the kindred dialects have still the m before the m, Arab. dnta, f, 
anti thou, plur. dntum, fy antinna ye. In Syriac max, fem. “M2X is 
written, but both are pronounced af; in the Western Aramaic MX stands 
for both genders. , 

HX without occurs only five times, e. g. Ps. 6, 4, and each time 
as K*thibh with mx as Qi. As the vowels of the text belong to the 
Q*ri (§ 17), the reading of the K*thibh may have been MX, as an ab- 
breviation from MX (acc. to Aram., see above), for MX actually serves 
twice for masc., as in Num, 11, 15, Deut. 5, 24, Ezek, 28, 14. 

The feminine form was originally pronounced "Mx, as in Syriac, 
Arabic, and Ethiopic. This form is still found in seven instances as 
Kethibh (e. g, Judg. 17, 2, 1 K. 14, 2), and shows itself also in the 
corresponding personal ending of the verb (see § 44, Rem. 4), specially 
before suffixes ("2"M>UP § 59,1, c). The final 7 sound, however, was 
gradually given up (in Syriac also it was at length only written, not 
pronounced), and the ” therefore dropped, so that the Jewish critics, 
even in those seven passages, place in the Yr? mx, the Sh*wa of 
which stands in the punctuation of the text ("7X, § 17) The same 
final "— appears, moreover, in the rare forms of the suffix, "3—, "37— 


(§§ 58, 91). 

5. The plurals DAY, {HN (7X), are blunted forms (comp, 27, Rem. 4, b) 
of DIMM (Arab. dntim, Aram. MX, FMIN), and FMR or PrN (Arab. 
dintiinnd, Aram. }°RX, PHI). Hence doubtless the fact that the suff. 
"of the 2d pers. pl. perf. is added to the ending 4m (instead of DF or jf). 


ans is drat Aeydpevov, being found only in Bz. 84, 31 (so Kimehi, 
(fas ; 
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others jMX), and ap als (for which MSS have also Tim) occurs only 
four times, viz., in Gen. 81, 6, Hz. 18, 11, 20, 84,17 (18, 20 together 
with omy for fem.). 


Ill. Third Person. 


6. At the end of xin hi and NX hi, the & seems to be only an 
orthographic finish for the long open syllable, as in 81>, N"P D2, (§ 23, 3, 
Rem. 3), yet the writing with & is constant in the separate. pronoun, 
and N15 becomes 54 (but 84 becomes %) only as a toneless suffix 
(§ 33, 1) (In Arab., as in Syr., they write 1M and %h but speak hiwva, 
hia, ha, and hiya, hi). However this Arab. pronunciation alone 
would decide nothing, as the vowel complement may be derived from 
the more consonantal pronunciation of the 1 and "; but the Aithiopic 
we tt for xin, yét? for 8", shows that originally the & indicated a vowel 
termination (comp. Noldeke, Ztschr. der DMG Bd. XX, S. 459). 

The form Nim stands in K*thibh in the Pentateuch (except in 11 
cases) also for the fem. as if similar to the epicene use of "32 for boy 
and girl (see § 2, 5, Rem.). But the punctators, whenever it stands 
for N"5, give it the pointing N14, and require it to be read RT (comp. 
§ 17)2 

. 7. The plural forms 07 (7729) and M37 (after pref. 9. 49) are 
derived from 817 and NJ in the same manner as FX from AMX. In 
Arab., where they are sounded hum, hina, the obscure yowel- sound 
is ising’. for which in Hebrew S°gho’]1 stands also in the suffixes 
Bt and 37 (comp. § 27, Rem. 4, b). The m— in both forms (m5 ar 
nm: 27) is of demonstrative nature, but without “observable effect of the 
sense. In West Aram. (jan, 2am), Syr. hentin, Arab. hiimit, (archaist. 
for hum) and Ethiop. (hOmi) there is an 6 or @ appended, which 
appears in Hebrew in the poetical forms 4, Ya-—, ta— (§ 58, 3, 
Rem. 1). In some passages Maiq stands as feminine (Zech. 5, 11; Cant. 
6, 8; Ruth 1, 22). The quite anomalous bas 2 K, 9, 18 whionla prob- 
ably be read DN". 

8. The pronouns of the third person Sn, 8°, OF, 45, refer to 
things as well as persons. On their demonstrative meaning, see § 122, 1. 


‘ 1 In the inscription of Mésha‘ (see § 2, 2), NM stands for N17 in line 6. 
2 Kautzsch does not accept the common opinion (v. Lex. 8th ed.) that 
this use of NW for 8" is an archaism,—since the epicene use a) lacks 
analogy in Sem. dialects, ) is not in oldest texts outside the Pent., c) is wanting 
in the kindred text of Joshua, and since d) X™J occurs 11 times (Gen. 88, 25 
together with 81),—but regards it as an orthographic peculiarity arising from 
some revision of the text of the Pentateuch. He cites as deserving of con- 
sideration, the supposition of Levy that originally 84 was written for both 
forms (as it is found on the Moabite stone, see note above) and was then ‘en- 
larged into 817 without regard to gender.—Hd. 
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§ 33. 
THE SUFFIX PRONOUN. 


1. The full forms of the personal pronoun (the separate 
pronouns), as given in the foregoing section, express only the 
nominative (but comp. § 121, 3): the accusative and genitive, 
on the contrary, are expressed mostly by shorter forms (or 
_ fragments) of them which are joined to the end of verbs, 
nouns, and particles (su/fia pronouns, or usually suffixes); 
e. g. 1 (without accent) and 4 him and his (from yim he), thus 
ammA>up I have killed him, HAP or (with ahi contracted to 6) 
im2up thou hast killed him, 7930 and ‘oro his horse. 

The same method occurs in all other Semitic tongues, as also in 
the Egyptian, Persian, Finn, Tartar and others; but in Greek, Latin 


and German, we find only slight traces of it, as mat7p pov for Tate 
ép.00, Lat. eccwm in Plautus for ecce ewm, Germ. er gab’s for er gab es. 


2 As to the cases which these suffixes indicate, let it be 
remarked that— 


a) When joined to verbs, they denote the accusative (but 
comp. § 121, 4), as in HdSup J have killed him. 

b) When joined to substantives, they denote the genitive 
(like matyo pov, pater ejus), and then serve as possessive 
pronouns, as "2% (abh-i) my father, jo7> his horse (an- 
swering to the Latin equus ejus or equus suus, comp. 
§ 124, 1, d). 

c) When joined to particles, they denote either the genitive 
or the accusative, according as the particle involves the 
meaning of a noun or a verb, e. g. "MN (prop. my vicinity) 
with me, like Lat. mea causa, on the contrary "22% behold 
me, Lat, ecce me. 1392 literally interstitium mei “between me.” 


d) The Indo-Germanic dative and ablative of the pronoun 
are expressed by combining with the suffixes the pre- 
positions, that are signs of these cases (5 fo sign of the 
dative, 2 in, ya from, § 102), as %> to him (Lat. ei and sibi), 

_ iB in him, "270 from me. 
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3. The suffixes of the 2d person (y—, etc.) are formed 
with the & (and not ¢) sound, based on an exchange of these 
two sounds exemplified also elsewhere.’ 


So likewise in all the Semitic tongues; but in Ethiopic also the 
verbal form is gatalka (thou hast killed)=Heb. m>up. 


4. The suffix of the verb (the accusative), and the su/fix 
of the noun (the genitive), are mostly the same in form, but 
sometimes they differ, e. g. "x— me, \— my. 

Paradigm A at the beginning of this Grammar, gives a view of all 
the forms of the pronoun, both separate and suffix; fuller explanations 
about the suffix to the verb and the mode of attaching it to the verb 
will be found in §§ 58—61,-about the suffix to the noun in § 91, about 
prepositions with suffixes in § 103, about adverbs with suff. in § 100, 5. 


§ 34. 
THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 


Sing. m. 57° this Plur. com. 738 (rarely 5x) 
fOr (mi, ir) ; these. 


; The feminine form MN? is (6 obse. fr. orig. @) for MRT (comp. RI=N}; 
for the feminine ending hm, see § 80), and the forms ‘1, Mt, which are 
both of rare occurrence, come from MNT by dropping m. In Ps, 182, 12 
it is used as relat. v. Lex. For mt is found Jer. 26, 6 in K¢thibh ans 
(with article and demonstrative nm). by and DER are plural by usage, 
and not by grammatical form. The former (58) occurs only in the 
Pentateuch and then always with the article as EN and 1 Chr. 20, 8, 
(without 4). Both the singular and the plural is applicable to things as 
well as to persons. 


1 That a palatal (k) and lingual (¢) are liable to be exchanged, is mani- 
fest from the speech of young children, who frequently confound them, as 
likkie for little. Obvious instances of this exchange are found in many lan- 
guages, as Gr. datw==xalw, Gr. tic—Acol. x{c, Lat. quis, and in the Hebrew 
itself MNY—=MPW to drink. There is thus a strong presumption that the pro- 
noun of the second person in the Semitic languages must have had two forms, 
one with & and the other with ¢, as MDN and MAN, DS and OMN—Tr, 

2 In many languages the demonstratives begin with d, hence called the 
demonstrative sound, which is, however, interchanged with a sibilant (as in 
Heb, ‘73) or a rough breathing. Thus in Aram. N3, 3 1 I this, Arab. dha, 
dht, dha; Sanskr. sa, sa, tat; Gr. 6, ), t6; Goth. sa, sd, thata; Germ. da, 
der, die, das; Eng. the, this, that; Welsh dyna; hyn, hyna; hwn, hon, ete. 
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A secondary form 57 is used only in poetry. It stands 
mostly for the relative (like Eng. that for who), and serves 
alike for the sing. and plur. and for both genders, like tx 
(§ 36). Cf. § 122, 2. ve 

Rem. 1, This pronoun receives the article (A145, pXth, MRM, dyn) 

according to the same rules as the adjectives, § 111, 2 and § 122, il 

2. Rarer secondary forms, with stronger demonstrative force, are 
mtn Gen. 24, 65, 37,19; wn fem. Ez. 86, 35, and shortened TEN masce. 
in Judg. 6, 20, 1 Sam. 14, 1, 17, 26; but fem. in 2 K. 4, 25. In Arabic 
there is a corresponding form d/ddhi, as relative pronoun. 

3. Also the personal pronouns of the 3d person often have a demon- 


strative force, see § 122,1. Some other pronominal stems occur among 
the particles, § 99 —105. 


§ 35. 
THE ARTICLE. 


By nature the article is a demonstrative pronoun, akin 
to the pronoun of the 3d person. It nowhere occurs in Hebrew 
as an independent word, but always in closest connection 
with the word before which it stands; and it usually takes 
the form -m, with a short sharp-spoken @ and a doubling of 
the following consonant (by Daghé’sh forte), e. g. wat the 
sun, “877 the river for "¥7M (see § 20, 3, d). 

When, however, the article (‘m) stands before a word 
beginning with a guttural, which (according to § 22, 1) cannot 
be doubled, then the short and sharp @ (Pa’thach) is mostly. 
lengthened into @ (Qa’més) or @ (S°gh0'l). 

But to be more particular:— 

1) Before the weakest guttural x and before 4 (§ 22, 1 
and 5, comp. § 27, Rem. 2, b) the vowel of the article is 
always lengthened into. Qa’més, as axn the father, “nen the 
other, ONT the mother, tym the man, “ih the light, OORT 
6 Bede, S357 the foot, yIX earth becomes PINT, WN the head, 
yoqn the evil-doer. 

2) For the other gutturals there occurs either a sharpened 
syllable (virtual doubling § 22, 1),—especially with m and n, 
less often with »y— or the doubling is wholly omitted. In the 
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first case the article retains —, the syllable remaining virtu- 
ally closed; in the second, the Pa'thich is either slightly 
lengthened to — or fully to —. The following cases are to 
be distinguished :— 


A) When the guttural is followed by any other vowel than 
a (—) or 6 (—), then—1) before the stronger nm and 7m, 
the article regularly remains M, as NINN that, won the 
month, "47 the force, but with some rare exception, as 
in "5 Gen. 6, 19, pyanr Is. 17, 8 and always in onan, 
mann, mnt those;—2) before » Pa’thach becomes gene- 
rally Qa’més, as pm the eye, “MyM the city, “ayn the 
servant, pl. osayn. (Exceptions: in Is. 24, 2; 42, 18, 
Jer. 12, 9, Prov. 2, 17.) 


B) But when the guttural.is followed by @ (—), then— 
1) before 4 and » the article is always m, provided it 
stands immediately before the tone-syllable, else it is 7, 
€. g. DYN the people, "mm the mountain, pen (in pause), 
mn towards the mountain, on the contrary Dann the 
mountains, "9% the guilt;—2) before nm the article is al- 
ways 7, without regard to the place of the tone, as DSnn 
the wise, pinnm the strong, ann the festival, ‘min the live 
Lev. 16, 20; so also—3) before nm, as “min the sickness, 
Dewan the months. On the contrary mypsnn according 
to 4, 1.) 


Gender and number, as in English and Welsh, have no 
influence on the form of the article, 


Rem. 1. The form of the Hebrew (also the Phenician) article 4 
seems to have originated from 5m, the > of which however has been 
constantly assimilated to the next letter (as in np" from mpo, § 19, 2). 
This assimilation is to be accounted for from the enclitic nature of the 
article. In the Arabic it sounds bx (pronounced hal by the modern 
Bedawin!), the > of which is likewise assimilated, at least before all 
letters like s and t, and before J, m and r; e. g. al- Qoran but ’as-sana 
(Bed. has-sana)= Heb. mw the year. The Arabic article itself occurs 
also in the Old Testament prob. in the Arabic name S7i2>% Gen, 10, 26, 
in prydy 1K. 10, 11, 12 (also praPN 2 Ch. 2,7, 9, 10, 11) perhaps 


1 See Wallin in the Zeitschr. d. D. Morgenl. Ges. Bd. VI, 8. 195,-217, 
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sandal wood (acc. to Ges. fr. Sansk. mocha, but comp, Lex. 8th ed.), 
and perhaps also in wraax ice, hail= wr3a Ves gibs) Ez, 18, TARELS 
38, 22, and perhaps also pipby? in Prov. 80, 31. 

. 2, When the prepositions 3, 25 and the > of comparison (§ 102, 2, 6) 
come before the article, the 4 is dropped by contraction, and the 
preposition® takes its points (§ 19, 3, b, and § 23, 4), as paws in the 
heaven for DY2UI3, psd to the people for DST, DMD in the mountains. 
Exceptions appear almost exclusively in “the later books (Ezr. Eccl, 
Neh. Chr.; yet comp. 1 Sam. 18, 21, Ps. 36, 6. Elsewhere e. g. 2 K.'7, 12 
the Masadres in Q°r7 requires the Syncope). But in 8 places with 3, 
the M remains in ha) Gen. 39, 11, etc. but oftener without 4, as pina 
Gen. 25, 31, 33. But see 1 Sam. 13, 21, Ps, 86, 6.— With } (and), the 
m always remains, as D375 and the boble, 


§ 36: 
THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 


The relative pronoun is the same for all genders and 
numbers, viz., "GX who, which. In the later books, (esp. Eccl. 
Lam. and the late Psalms) as well as in Canticles constantly 
and in Judges occasionally, instead of this full form we have - 
(with the x elided and the “ assimilated, § 19, 2, 3), more 
rarely -@ Judg. 5, 7, Cant. 1, 7, once before x Judg. 6, 17 
(else & before ihe. and Delors m even w* Keel. 3, 18, 
and according to some (e. g. Kimchi) also 2, 22. On the 
mode of expressing the cases of the relative, see § 123, 1. On 
the signification see Lex. 8th ed. 


1 So also hégac=elephant is most likely derived from the Sanskrit cbhas 
(elephant), with the Semitic article dF or DS prefixed.—T'r. 

2 Arab. algawm with the signification of mlitia (Heerbann). 

3 The prep. 7, if prefixed before the article (as rarely happens, § 102, 1), 
does not take its place, but becomes 7, as in n°2wig in 2 Ch. 7, 1, for the 
"usual B°2U 2 from the heavens.—Tr. 

4 In Phoenician the full form “WS does not occur, but ©, esp. in the later 
Ph. (Plaut. Pon.) pronounced sa, sw, si, and YN (pron. asse=UX, esse but 
also as, es, is, ws, ys), Schroder’s Phin. Sprache, p. 162—66. Comp. above 
in § 2,7. Also in modern Hebrew the ‘Y has become quite predominant, 
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GiB Te 99 
THE INTERROGATIVE AND INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


1. The interrogative pronoun (about persons) is 9 who? 


and (about things) m9 what? 


the 


According to Olshausen 472 what? was originally m2, which in 
close connection (v. below) was assimilated with the following con- 
sonant. The forms ‘172, 72 ete. (with Daghé'’sh forté conj.) can however 
be sufficiently explained from the close uttering of the words. It 
should be further remarked that a) in closest connection stands “72 
ma with Mdgqgé'ph and Daghe’sh forte conjunctive (§ 20, 2) as qe 
what to thee? and even in one word, as noba what to you? Is. 8, 15. 
mi what is this? Ex. 4, 2;—b) before gutturals in close connection 
with Miaqgé'ph or a conjunctive accent it either likewise receives 
Pi'thach with the Daghé'sh implied in the guttural (§ 22, 1)— so espe- 
cially before 5, and (Gen. 31, 36, Job 21,21) before H,—or the doubling 
is wholly omitted. In the latter case either @ is lengthened into Qa’més 
comp. § 35, 1,—so always before 8 and ",—or only slightly lengthened 
into Seghd't especially before ¥, 4, 7 (before M however also ma). The 
omission of the implied doubling also occurs, as a rule, with the hard 
gutturals, when they have no Qa'més and then it stands m2 or 1179 the 
latter especially before 4, » when Mdqqé'ph follows. The longer forms 
m2 and 772 also remain before non-gutturals if the connection does not 
take place through Mdqgé'ph, but by a simple conj. accent. As a rule 
then 79 stands, but, by a wider separation from the chief tone we have 
also m3 Is. 1, 5. Ps. 4, 3 (upon 72 in the combination Maa, mWa> and 
even ra 1 Sam. 1, 8, comp. § 102, 2, d). ¢) in great pause mv ‘stands 
without exception, also generally with smaller distinctivi, and almost 
always before gutturals (72 in very rare cases only). On the other 
hand a stands also occasionally before letters that are not guttural, 
as 01 Dip 2 what voice, etc.? 1 Sam. 4, 6, 2 K.1, 7, but only when 
the tone of the clause is far removed from the word; moreover, in the 
form 17’33, Maa (see under 9 in the Heb. Lexicon). 


2. Both 4 and ma occur also as indefinite pronouns, in 
sense of whoever, whatever ; see § 123, 3. 
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§ 38. 
GENERAL VIEW. 


1. The verb is, in the Hebrew, the most elaborated part 
of speech as to inflection, and also the most important, inas- 
much as it mostly contains the word-stem (§ 30), and its 
various modifications are, to a great extent, the basis for 
the forms of the other parts of speech. 


2. Verbal stems are either original or derived. They 
may be divided, in respect to their origin, into three 
classes,— 

a) Primitives, representing the simple stem, e. g. 2% to 
reign. 

b) Verbal derivatives, those derived from primitives, e. g. 
Pix to justify, pyuxn to justify one’s self, from px to be 
just; usually called conjugations (§ 39). 

c) Denominatives, those derived from nouns (both primitive 
and derivative), e. g. 54x and 55% (0 pitch a tent, from 
SAS tent; ww to take root and tw to root out, from 
wat a root. 

“The noun, from which the denominative verb comes, is in most 
cases itself derivative; though the meaning shows that the orig. stem 
is nominal and not verbal, e. g. 72> to be white, hence 42> a brick, 
and hence again y2> to make bricks; from 33 to be prolific comes 
33 @ fish, and hence again 315 to fish. 


§ 39. 


1. The 3d person singular of the Perfect, in the simple 
form of the primitive verbs (i. e. in Qal, see No. 4) is generally 
regarded as the stem or ground-form of the verb, as >up he 
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has killed, t2> he was heavy, jap he was little” From this are 
derived the other persons of the Perfect, and also the Parti- 
ciple. Another stem-form, more simple still, is the Infinitive, 
as Sup, also Sup, with which the Imperative aud the Imperfect 
(see § 47) connect themselves. x 
Both groundforms contain the idea of a noun (§ 44, 1) and both 
have therefore this analogy in noun forms, More closely considered the 
second ground-form, which is generally monosyllabic (Arab. qdtl, qitl, 
qutl) may be called the abstract, and the first, consisting of two syl-_ 
lables (Arab. gdtdld, gdtild, qatiuld), the concrete. The same analogy 
prevails in the division of nouns into abstract and concrete. 
In verbs whose second radical is 4, the full stem appears only in 
the second form which is accordingly adopted to represent the verb; 

e. g. Inf. a1 to turn, of which the 3d person Perf. is 28 he turned; 

also most stems with middle %, e. g. "5 to judge.. 

2. From the simple form of the primitives, viz., Qdl, are 
formed, according to an unvarying analogy in all verbs, the 
verbal derivatives, each distinguished by a specific change in 
the form of the stem, with a corresponding definite change in 
its signification (intensive, frequentative, privative, causative ; 
reflexive, reciprocal, partly with corresponding passive forms); 
e. g. ‘> to learn, A> to cause to learn, to teach; 12% to lie, 
2207 to cause to lie, to lay; 12} 9} 1o judge, apt? to contend in 
judgment, to litigate. In other. languages such words are 
regarded as new, derivative verbs, e.g. G. fallen, fallen=K. to | 
fall, to fell, G. trinken, trinken=E. drink, drench, L. lactére 
(to suck), lactdre (to give suck); jacére (to throm), jacére (to 
lie down); ytvopat, yevvaw. But in Hebrew, where these 
formations are incomparably more regular than (e. g.) in the 
German, Latin and Greek, they are usually called, since the 
time of Reuchlin, conjugations? (the Heb. grammarians call 
them p3"7a i. e. formations, more correctly species) of the 
primitive form, and both in the grammar and lexicon are 
always treated of in connection, as parts of the same verb. 


1 For brevity’s sake the sense of the Heb. stem is expressed in the Infini- 
tive, in most of our grammars and lexicons, thus a> to learn, prop. he has 
learned. 

2 The term conjugation must therefore be taken here in a totally different 
sense from what it bears in Greek and Latin grammar. 
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3..The changes of the primitive form consist partly in 
varying its vowels, and doubling the middle consonant (Sap, 
2p; wip, wip); comp. G. legen, legen; fallen, fillen. E. to 
lie, to lay; to fall, to fell; partly in the repetition of one or 
two stem consonants 5>up, Sv>up and finally in the addition 
of formative letters or syllables (Sup2, comp. E. to speak, to 
bespeak; to count, to recount; to bid, to forbid), to which some- 
times the first is united, as bypmn. Comp. § 31, 2. 

In the Aramzean this is effected less by the change of vowels than 
by the addition of formative syllables; so that, for instance, all the 
passives are formed as reflexives by the prefix syllable mx, my. The 
Arabic is rich in both methods, while the Hebrew holds also here the 
middle place (§ 1, 6). 

4. Grammarians differ as to the number and arrangement 
of these so-called conjugations. The common practice, how- 
ever, of giving to them still the old technical designations, 
prevents any error. The simple form is called Qal (Sp light, 
because it has no formative additions); the others (p43> 
heavy, because weighted as it were with formative additions) 
take their names from the Paradigm (or pattern) used by the 
old Jewish grammarians, viz. 55 he has done.’ Several of 
them have passives which distinguish themselves from their 
actives by more obscure vowels. The most common conjuga- 
tions (including Qd/ and the passives) are the seven following; 
but only a few verbs exhibit them all:— 


Active. Passive. 
1. Qal, dup to kill. (wanting) 
2. Niph 41, Sup to kill one’s self; also passive.” 


1 This verb, on account of the guttural which it contains, is unsuitable 
for a Paradigm, and has been exchanged by some for 728, which has this 
advantage, that all its conjugations are actually in use in the Old Testament. 
but the disadvantage, that there is some indistinctness in the pronunciation of 
some of its forms, as in HPB, onape. The Paradigm bap, in common use 
since the time of Danz, obviates this inconvenience, and is especially adapted 
to the comparative treatment of the Semitic languages, inasmuch as it is found 
with a slight change (Arab. and Ethiop. bmp) in them all. In Hebrew, it is 
true, it occurs only a few times in Qal, and that only in poetry; yet it may 
be retained as a type or model sanctioned by usage, 

2 Comp. § 51, 2 d. 
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Active. Passive. 
3. Piel, sup to massacre. 4. Pua'l, dup. 
5, Hiph i, bwpn to cause to kill. 6. Hoph‘a’l, dupn. 
7. Hithpa é/l, bypnn to Kill one’s self. (Hothpa‘4/l, bypnn.) 


There are several other less frequent conjugations, of which 
some, however, are more common than these in the kindred 
languages; and in the weak (see § 41) or irregular verb in 
Hebrew they sometimes take the place of the usual con- 
jugations (§ 55). 

In Arabic there is a greater variety of forms, and their arrange- 
ment is more appropriate. Arranged after the Arabic manner, the 
Hebrew conjugations would stand thus:—1. Qdl. 2. P7él and Pwd’. 

Pel and Pia'l (§ 55,1). 4. Hiph@l and Hoph'd. 5. Hithpt él, 

and Hothpa'wl. 6. Hithpo el (§ 55, 1). 7. Niph' wl. 8. Hithpad‘é (§ 54, 

Rem. 2). 9. Pél‘él (§ 55,2). The more appropriate division is into three 

classes: —1. The intensive Pye’, with the analogous form Hithpdél;— 

2. The causative Hiph’il, and its analogous forms Shdph él, Tiphél;— 

3. The reflexive and passive Niph dl. 


§ 40. 


1. It is chiefly from these conjugations or derivative forms, 
that the Hebrew verb obtains a certain affluence and com- 
pass. In moods and tenses however it is poor, having only two 
tenses, the Perfect (or Preterite) and the Imperfect (or Future),' 
besides an Jmperative, (active) an Infinitive (with two forms), 
and a Participle. All relations of time, absolute and rela- 
tive, are expressed either by these forms alone (hence the 
diversity in the senses of the same form, §§ 125—129), or by 
syntactical combination. The Jussive and the Optative are 
partly indicated by expressive modifications of the Imperfect 
(see § 48). 

1 See note on § 47. Gesenius, like other Hebraists, called the tenses the 
Preterite and the Future; but since Ewald adopted the names Perf. and Imperf. 
instead, Rodzger and most of the present Orientalists have followed the example, 
which therefore may now be accepted as the most approved style; though one 
may not be able to see clearly any decided advantage in the change of ter- 
minology, and hence the name Future is used in my Heb. Lexicon, as being 


more convenient. The truth is, that the well-known difficulty about the Hebrew 
tenses remains practically the same on either system,—T’r. 


- § 41. INFLECTION OF VERBS. rit 


2. In the inflection of the Perf. and Impf. as to the per- 
sons, the Hebrew differs from the Western languages, since 
it has distinct forms for both genders (in most instances), 
Just as in the personal pronoun, by whose incorporation with the 
verb-stem the personal inflection of these tenses is formed. 


As a preliminary view for the beginner, we exhibit here 
in a Table the formative syllables (a/formatives and preforma- 
tives) of both tenses. Fuller information concerning them will 
be found in §§ 44—47, in connection with the Paradigms. 


Perfect. 

Sing. | ' Plur. 
3 m. - | area 3 Cc. 5 
o furl ; 
2 on 2m. On 
Df. Bibiwnd obser 2f. iD 
Peseta te." - 

Imperfect. 

Sing. Plur. 
3 m. bs) 3m 3 , 
oe: mn 3f, 72 n 
2 m. nm 2m 3% r 
a n of. se n 
le x Tae: 3 

§ 41. 


The general analogy in the inflection of verbs, which is 
normally exhibited in the stems with strong and firm con- 
sonants, holds good for all verbs; and the deviations which 
occur from this model of the strong or regular verb, are only 
modifications owing to the peculiar nature and the feebleness 
of many consonants, viz.— 

ad) When one of the stem-letters or radicals is a guttural, 
which occasions various vowel (not consonant) changes, 

according to § 22 (guttural verb, §§ 62—65) 
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b) When a stem-letter disappears by assimilation (§ 19, 2) 
or contraction (contracted verb, §§ 66, 67), as In H33, 130. 

c) When one of the radicals is a feeble letter (§§ 23, 24), 
so that many changes appear through its commutation, 
omission or quiescence (quiescent « or feeble verb, §§ 68—75), 
as in a>, Dip, Nx, 723. 

NB. The letters of the old Paradigm byp are used in naming the 
letters of the stem, © denoting the first radical, % the second, and > 
the third. Hence the expressions, verb &"B for a verb whose first radi- 
cal is 8 (prime radicalis &); verb "> for one whose third radical is 7 
(tertie radicalis ); verb 3"9 (> doubled) for one whose second and 
third radicals are the same (medic radicalis geminate). 


I. THE STRONG VERB. 
Paradigm B. 
BE. G. dwp to kill, 322 to be heavy, {2p to be small. 
§ 42. 


As the rules for the inflection of the strong or regular verb apply, 
with only occasional modifications, to all the weak or irregular verbs, 
it will be most convenient, and at the same time set the subject in the 
clearest light to the learner, if while treating of the former, we present 
whatever belongs to the general analogy of the verb. 

Paradigm B (together with the above Table of the formative 
syllables in § 40, 2) exhibits a complete view of the usual and normal 
forms. Full explanations are given in the following paragraphs 
(§§ 43—55), where every subject is elucidated on its first occurrence; 
thus, under Qal the inflections of the Perfect, and of the Imperfect 
with its modifications, are minutely explained with reference also to 
the other conjugations; and under the strong verb are given the forms 
and significations of conjugations which apply also to the weak, etc. 


A. THE PURE STEM, OR QAL. 


§ 43. 
ITS FORM AND SIGNIFICATION. 


The common form of the 3d person Perf. in Qal is dup, 
with a short @ (Pa'thdch) in the second syllable, especially in 
transitive verbs. There is also a form with @ (Sé’ré), and 
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another with 6 (Chd'lém), in the second syllable; the two 
latter are usually found with intransitive meaning, and serve 
for expressing states and qualities, e. g.t2> to be heavy, OP 
to be small. Sometimes the transitive meaning is distin- 
guished from the intransitive of the same stem by the aid of 
vocalization, as xd’ to fill (Est. 7, 5), xdo to be full (comp. 
§ 47, Rem. 2); but also with the same (intrans.) sense for 
both forms, as ayp and ap to approach. 

In Paradigm B a verb middle A, a verb middle EH and a verb 


middle O are given side by side. The second example 133 shows, at 
the same time, the effect of inflection in the setting of Daghé’sh lené. 


Rem. 1. The vowel of the second syllable is the principal one, 
and hence the distinction between the transitive and intransitive! 
meaning depends on it. The Qa’més of the first syllable is lengthened 
from original @ (comp. Arab. gatda/d) but it can be maintained in Hebrew 
only before the tone,—or at most with the secondary tone or Méthégh—; 
in other places, like all so-called pretonic vowels (a, é) it becomes vocal 
Sh°w4 on the shifting of the tone, as Dh>up. In Aramean it wholly 
disappears in the root itself, as >yp—Heb. >up. 

2, Examples of denominatives in Q#l:—"”m to cover with pitch, 
from "25 pitch; n22 to salt, from 2 salt, v. § 38, 2, ¢. 


§ 44. . 
PERFECT OF QAL AND ITS INFLECTION. 


1. The inflection of the Perfect, in respect to person, 
number and gender, is effected by the addition of fragments 
of the personal pronouns and signs of 3 fem. sing. and 3 pl. 
(afformatives) to the end of the ground-form, which expresses 
the predicate idea. In explaining this connection, we may treat 
the ground-form as a participle’ or a verbal adjective, but ex- 


1 The intransitive forms are in Arabic qatild, qdtiili; consequently, in 
Hebrew (after rejecting the closing vowel) 7 in the accented syllable is re- 
gularly lengthened to @, % to 0. : 

2 On the intimate connection between the Perfect and the Participle or 
verbal adjective, see what has been already said in § 39, 1. In intransitive 
verbs they have the same form, as nda he was full, and full; JOP he was 
small, and small. In transitive verbs the participle presents, indeed, a different 
form (YP), but yet with bup may be compared the. nominal form bup, though 
generally it is expressive of quality, as O37 wise, a gold (§ 84, 1). 

8 
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pressing by itself the 3d pers. sing. masc. Perfect; as Sup he 
has killed, m->uap thou hast killed (as it were killing-thou, or 
killer-thou, a killer wast thou, mS >Up), Ny he was fearing, 
Dore fearing were ye (for (OMS x). In the second pers. sing. 
and pl. this is readily seen as well as in sbip we have killed 
for x bop. In the frst person sing. *m>up we have %m, which 
probably by virtue of an eho of > for m (comp. § 33, 3) 
has come directly from »25x.’ In the third person, m>— (oridded 
ally n—, comp. Rem. 4) is a mark of the feminine (as in the 
noun § 80, 2), and » (orig. 71, as still in Deut. 8, 3, 16, Is. 26, 
16; comp. wéndé as termination of the masc. pl. of nouns in 
written Arabic) is a sign of the plural. 

In the Indo-Germanic tongues, the personal inflections originated 
in the same manner, by appending pronominal forms, as is shown in 
Sanscrit and Greek; e. g. from the stem, as (to be) Sans. asmi, cipt, 
Doric appt (for éoyt) Iam, where the ending pt belongs to pot and 
pe; Sans. asi, Dor. éoot thou art, where ot is identical with o0; Sans. 
asti, éott he is, where tt answers to the pronoun td, etc. But the 
etymology in all these languages (except in Welsh) is more obliterated 
than in Hebrew. This is partly true also of inflection in the other 
Semitic languages; e. g. Ist pers. Arab. gataltw, Syr. getleth, where the 
characteristic 7 is lost. 

2. The characteristic Pa'thdch of the second syllable be- 
comes Sh*wd before an afformative beginning with a vowel, 
because it then would stand in an open syllable (thus nSup, 
UP; but in pause msup, up). Before an afformative begin- 
ning with a consonant, the Pa'thich remains in the tone syl- 
lable (m3up, n5up, “nit, 1250p; in pause moup etc.) as well 
as before it. In the aia case however the Qd'més of the first 
syllable, standing no longer before the tone is reduced to 
Sh‘nd, thus; amowp, jhwp; comp. § 27, 3 and § 43, Rem. 1. 

Rem. 4 Verbs middle E, falling back in their inflection to the 
type of verbs middle A, generally lose in Heb. as in Ethiopic (but 
not in Arabic and Aramean), the H sownd, which passes over into 
Péthich, as the Paradigm shows. This tendency comes from the laws 


1 See Note to § 33, 3 by Dr. Davies.—Rédiger held that the demonstrative 
M was inserted before the simple germ of the pronoun ("—) as if to form 
"HDR, MIN after the analogy of MN; others (Gesenius, Ewald) maintained that 
“HX, "EN may have been ancient forms actually in use for "> 258. The ex- 
planation given above, as adopted by "piataps from Olshausen, is much 
simpler.— Ed. 
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of vocalisation of the accented stoued penult, which does not easily 
take Sé’ré, and not at all the Chi’rég shortened from Se’ré. The ori- 
ginal ‘E appears, however, in open syllable; regularly 80 in the feeble 
stems "> (§ 74, Rem. 1); in strong stems only in pause, e. g. HPIz she 
cleaves (not P25), Job 29, 10; comp. 2 Sam. 1, 23, Job 41, 15; even 
ina closed pausal syllable, e. g. j20 Deut. 33, 12 (but ju vithout the 
pause Is, 82, 16). 

2. In some feeble stems middle A, the & under the second radical 
sometimes passes over into (—), in one example also into (—), when 
the syllable is closed and toneless, Thus *m>xu I have asked him 
1 Sam. 1, 20, ombud ye have asked 1 Sam. 12, 13; 25, 5; Job 21, 29; 
om ye possess Deut. 4,1, 223 ra oS Deut. 17, £ emit Deut. 19, 1; 
spats I have begotten thee Ps. 2,7 (comp. Num. 11, 12, Jer. 2, 27, 15, 10); 
cmwe: Mal. 8, 20, The 7 in these forms may be simply an attenuated 
a (§ 27, Rem. 2,3), which is also favored by the following sibilant or labial 
and esp. sustained by the consimilation of the vowels; but see § 64, 
Rem.1, § 69, Rem. 4 and Davies’ Heb. Lex. on a secondary form Med. E. 

3. In verbs middle O, Ch6/lém is retained in the inflection where 
it has the tone, as 937 thou hast trembled, s>>7 in pause for ">>" they 
could. But when the tone is thrown forward, Ch6/lém becomes 
Qa/més-chati’ph, as H>2" I have prevailed over him Ps. 18, 5, 1237) 
(see § 49, 3) and thou wilt be able Ex. 18, 23. 

4, Uncommon forms:! Sing. 3. fem. in m— (as in Arab., Ethiop., 
Aram.), e. g. mbIN it has gone Deut. 82, 36. Before suffixes this is the 
prevailing form (§ 59, 1, a); so with stems "> partly in the form m— 
(as often w. verbs &">, § 74, Rem. 1) partly with disapp. of — bef. the 
pleon. ending N—, e. g. rina § 75, Rem. 1.—In Ez, 31, 5 8335 ace, to 
Aram. orthog. for M333. my mase, mm (differing only orthographically) 
for m, as MM thou ‘hast been unfaithful Mal. 2, 14; comp. Gen. 8, 12.— 
2. fem. sometimes has still a Yédh at the end, eepodially in Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, as " 2an Jer. 31, 21 (which really means "n25n pointed 
as if without , cf. “EN in § 32, Rem. 4). Thus we have the form smaQp 
always before suffixes (§ 59, 1, €).—1. com. sometimes without Yodh, 
as MS in Ps. 140, 13, Job 42, 2, 1 K, 8, 48, Ezek. 16, 59. This, how- 
ever, i is found only in the K*thibh and is probably only a curtailed form 
anal. w. 2. fem. neUP (comp. Aram, 1st pers. MUP); the Q*ri has the 
full form.—Plur. 2. fem. rao} (according to others nm) Amos 4, 3 (as 
m follows it may be merely. dittography; but cf, + Moms § 32, Rem. 5).— 
3. com. 3 times with the old plural ending }) (but often in Aram. and 
Samar.), as 797" they know Deut. 8, 3, 16 (probably to avoid a hiatus) 
and Is, 26, 16, or with a superfluous & (according to Arabic orthography 


1 Almost all these forms, which in Hebrew are infrequent, are the usual 


ones in the kindred dialects, and they may Ve called Aramaisms, Syriasms, and 
Arabisms. It should be understood however that they have not been taken 
from these dialects but merely indicate a return to more original forms. 


gt 
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§ 23, 3, Rem, 3), as N1D2M Josh. 10, 24, Is. 28, 12. For the Impf. with 
yi see § 47, Rem. 4. 

5. With the afformatives (Mm), "7, 53, which are generally unaccented 
the word is Mil‘él (e. g. nbap); with the others it is Milra (§ 15, 2). 
The place of the tone is shifted,—a) by the pause (§ 29, 4), where it is 
moved backwards, and at the same time the vowel of the second 
syllable, if it has become a Sh*wd (—), is restored, as mbnup for N3up 
(BPas £. MP2), sup for {up (sa f. 182;—}) in certain cases after 
Waw consecutive of the Perfect (see § 49, 3). 


§ 45. 
THE INFINITIVE OF QAL. 


1. The Infinitive, strictly a verbal substantive, has two 
forms, a shorter and a longer. The shorter form (Infinitive 
construct), in Qal Sup, is used in various ways, partly in con- 
nection with the pronominal suffixes, and as governing the 
genitive as well as the accusative of the object (§ 133), partly 
in connection with prepositions before it, as 5up> for to kill 
(§ 132, 2) and finally in dependence upon substantives (as 
genitive) or upon verbs (as accusative of the object). The 
longer form (Infinitive absolute), in Qal Siup, is limited to the 
expression of the abstract verbal idea, without regard to the 
subject or object of the action. It stands most frequently, 
when added to a finite verb of the same stem, as an adverbial 
accusative (see § 131). 


To the flexibility and variety in the uses of the Infin. 
constr. and the inflexibility of the Infin. absolute corresponds 
also their vocalisation. The latter has Ché’lém unchangeable, 
but the former has Ché’lém changeable (hence with suff. soup 
qo’). 

Besides dup, the Infin. Q4l has also the following unusual forms:— 

a) DUP, e. g. 220) to lie down Gen. 84, 7, >Bs to sink He. 12, 4 especi- 
ally with verbs which have @ in the second syllable of the imperfect 
or with those whose second or third stem consonant is a guttural 
(frequently in addition to the usual form), Before suffixes the form 
>LP becomes uP or by attenuating @ into 7 DUP, eg. "923 Job 7, 19. 


1 In the Paradigms, the Inf. constr., as the predominant form, is put be- 
fore the other, under the name of Infinitive xat’ e€oy7Hy. 
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b) m>up and, attenuated from it, nbyp; moup and n>up (feminine forms 
from bup and dz -P mostly used. ith ‘intransitive verbs and partly 
beside forms without feminine-endings); as M2u8 to trespass, ANY 
to hate, N37P to approach Ex. 86, 2, nan to pity Ez. 16, 5. But 
see Gen. 19, 16 non (orig. @ inflected into é); comp. also Is. 8, 11. 

These rare forms are more in use as verbal nouns (§ 84, Nos. 10, 11, 14). 
2. A sort of Gerund is formed in Hebrew by the Jnfin. 

constr. with the preposition >, as 5up> (for to kill) interficiendo, 
ad interficiendum, 5832 (for to fall) ad cadendum. 

The > is here so closely connected, that it constitutes part of the 
grammatical form, as appears from the syllable-division and the use of 
Daghé’sh lené, viz., 522> lin-pdl (§ 28, 1), so probably also lig-fdl. On the 
contrary, >523 bin ephal Job 4, 13, bess kin®phdl 2 Sam. 8, 34, where the 
prepositions 2 and 3 are conceived to be less closely connected with the 

Infinitive; and by way of exception it is so also with >, as pinz>) winsd 

Jer. 1, 10, ‘i> 47, 4 and according to some ah0> Num. 21, 4. 


§ 46. 
THE IMPERATIVE OF QAL. 


1. The groundform of the Imperative 5yp (Sup) is con- 
sonant with the infin. construct and lies also at the basis of the 
Imperfect (§ 47). It expresses only the second person, but 
has forms for the feminine and the plural. For the third 
person it has no distinct form (see § 130, Rem. 2), but this 
is expressed by the Imperfect as the jussive form (§ 127, 3, ¢), 
and even the second person must be expressed by the jussive 
form, when a negative precedes, as Sypm 5x (not Sop dx) Hill 
thou not, Lat. ne occidas, see § 128, 2, b. The proper passive 
conjugations have no Imperative,” bat the reflexive Niphal 
and Hithpa él have. 

2. The inflection of the 2d Sing. fem. and the ‘2d pl. masc. 
is quite similar to that of the Imperfect, and it will be under- 
stood from the explanations given below in § 47, 2. Like the 
Imperfect, the Imperative Masc. Sing. also has a lengthened 


1 The Inf. absol. also is occasionally used, like the Greek Infinitive, for 
the Imperative (§ 131, 4, 0). Upon the infinitive in general comp. Koch, Der 
semitische Inf: (Schaffh. 1874). 

2 An Imper. is found twice (Ez, 32,19, Jer, 49, 8) in Hoph‘al, but with 
a reflexive meaning rather than a passive. 
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and a shortened form, the first after the manner of the co- 
hortative (3R— paragog.), the second after the analogy of the 
jussive (see § 48, 5). 

Rem, 1. Besides the form Sup (also >‘up; before Maggé’ph ->up), 
there is also one with Pa’thdch, for verbs middle E and also for a number 
of intransitive verbs which have @ in the perfect, as 22W lie thou down 
as in the Inf. and Impf. 2 Sam. 18, 5; in pause 32. See the Paradigm. 

2. Now and then there is found in the first syllable of the feminine 
sing. and masc, plural (which have the Sh®w@ vocal, as git®li’, git*li’; 
therefore "25U, without a Ddghé’sh lené; comp. however "BON Jer. 
10, 17, and in the same combination "pur Is, 47, 2) an 5 (Qa’més- 
chatuph) instead of the 7, as 129 draw ye Hz. 82, 20, "= reign thou 
(fem.) Judg 9, 10, This throwing back of original % of the 2d syllable 
(for 6 is inflected from w) would be really according to rule, and the 
forms with 7 are merely an attenuation of the characteristic vowel. In 
pause we get 13 1 K. 8, 26; from 32U=1920 etc., likewise from 2. sing. 
fem, in Pause "753 Is. 28, 12 (even outside of pause "50D 1 Sam. 28, 8 
in K°*thibh); from maw= anit Joel 2, 21. : 

3. In the form mbp, the M— is at times dropped, and then a 
helping vowel is introduced, as in yoaw hear ye (fem.) for 72338 Gen. 
4, 23. The anomalous jN7P call ye (fem.) for MINRip Ex. 2, 20 ought 
perhaps to be read WIP as it is in Ruth 1. 20% BY 


§ 47. 
THE IMPERFECT OF QAL AND ITS INFLECTION.1 


1. Fragments of the personal pronoun are employed in 
the inflection of the Imperfect as well as of the Perfect; but 


1 The name Imperfect is here used in direct opposition to Perfect; and 
therefore in a wider sense than in Latin and Greek grammar. The Heb. (Semitic) 
Perf, denotes, in general, the concluded, ended and past, what is come to pass 
or is gone into effect; but at the same time, that which is represented aS com- 
pleted, whether extending still into the present, or in reality yet future. The 
Imperfect, on the contrary, denotes the tneoming, unfinished and continuing, 
that which is being done, or coming to pass, and is future; but also that 
which is repeated or in connected sequence in past time (the Latin Imper- 
fect). From the above it is manifest that the formerly used designation of 
the Impf. as Future expresses only a part of the idea, Altogether the 
transfer of the names of Indo-Germanic tenses to the Semitic tenses (carried 
out under the influence of Greek grammarians by the Syrian, Arabie and 
afterward the Hebrew scholars, following their example) has created a great 
many misconceptions, To the Semitic idea of time which knows only the 
complete and the incomplete, the indo-germanic division into three ten.pora (past, 
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in the Imperfect these fragments are pre-fixed (preformatives) 
to the stem in the abstract or Inf. form (Sup), «as however 
the tone is retained on the characteristic vowel of the stem 
form, or passes over (2 fem. sing. and 3 and 2 masc. pl.) to 
the afformatives, these preformatives of the Imperfect, are 
much more curtailed than the afformatives of the Perfect, so 
that in every case only one consonant remains (9, A, &, >). 
But as these are not always sufficient to mark, at the same 
time, the distinction of gender and of number, the defect is 
in some cases supplied by additions at the end. Comp. the 
Table in § 40, 2. 

2. The derivation and signification of both the preforma- 
tives and the afformatives, are still in most cases clear. 

In the 1st pers. Supx, plur. Sup3, & is an abbreviation of 
2x, 2 of 322; and here no addition at the end was needed to 
mark the gender and number. As to vocalization, the Arab. 
points towards the groundforms ’dqftiil and naqtil; the 7 of 
the 1. plur. is therefore attenuated from a (as in the other 
preformatives). The S¢ghd/ of the 1. sing. may be explained 
from the predilection which the x has for this sound.’ 

In the 2d pers. sing. the m in >uPn (orig. form tagtil) is 
from mmx, the — in "Sup is the sign of the feminine, as in 
‘my thou (feminine, see § 32, Rem. 4). In the 2d pers. plur. 
the 5 (more fully 1, see Rem. 4 below) in 1>upn is the sign 
of the plural as in the 3d person, and as already in the Per- 
fect (§ 44, 1), but it is here appropriated to the masculine ;’ 
present and future) is quite foreign.—This Semitic distinction of tenses shows 
itself in the mode of their formation. Thus, in the more objective Perfect, the 
verbal-stem precedes, and the designation of the person follows as some ac- 
eessory idea; but in the Imperfect, the subject, from which the action proceeds 
or of which some state is predicated, is expressed by a prefixed pronoun. See 
more in the Syntax §§ 125—29. 

1 According to Kimchi the Seghdl of the 1st sing. may be explained from 
the endeavor to avoid the conformity of sound in bape and dup , the latter 
being supposed to have been pronounced zqtol. 

2 This is also the proper gender of the plural syllable tm, @ It is true 
that in the Perf. the Hebrew employs it for both genders; but in the kindred 
tongues, it stands even in the Perf. for the masculine alone: as in Syriac, 
mas. qgetaléim, fem. getalén; in Arabic, mas. gdtali, fem. ~gatélnad; in Eth, 
gatala, gatala, 
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while m> (for which also 3) in m3tpm is the sign of the 2d 
and 3d pers. plural feminine and either points towards an old 
fem. pl. ending (in Aramaic j—) or is borrowed from man 
they or those (fem.), and mmx you (fem.). 

‘In the 3d person the preformatives (0 in the masc. Spr," 
Grdf. ydqtil, plur. apr, Grdf. yaqtili; m in fem. Sapn, slant 
aan have not yet found a satisfactory explanation. The 

nis probably allied to the original feminine-ending n— of 
nouns as well as of the 3 sing. fem. Perfect. For the afformative 
7 (jn) and 43 see above. 


3. The characteristic vowel of the 2d syllable becomes 
Shewé before an accented afformative beginning with a vowel, 
but is retained (in the tone-syllable) before the unaccented 
afformative n). Therefore "Supn, sup, upM (pause "2apnmetc.), 
n>dpn. 
3 Rem. 1. The final 0, leng. from %, is only tone-long (§ 9, No. 10, 3), as 
in the Infin. constr. and Imper. Hence,—a) The examples in which it 
is written fully, though not rare, are to be regarded as exceptions;— 
b) Before Mdqqé’ph it becomes Qa’més-chatiiph, e. g. BY-aNI1 and he 
wrote there Josh. 8, 32;—c) It becomes vocal Sh°wa@ before the afforma- 
matives “-— and 4 (vy. above No. 3). Quite anomalous are the three 
examples which have long 4 instead of Sh®wa: on: iaaw? Ex. 18, 26, 
immediately before the great pause, but according to Qimchi (ed. 
Rittenb. p. 18 b), contrary to our editions, with the tone in the ultima; 
in the same way 772 saAayT-ND Ruth 2, 8; poaun (in great pause) 
Proy. 14, 3. In the two first cases pbritieps foie and "Sm (for 
sub etc.) were intended, by virtue of a retraction of the pause, whilst 
5 Prov. 14, 3 could only be explained as a vocal equivalent for — (comp. 
e. g. Ez. 85, 6). In the few instances in which it remains before 
these afformatives, the pointing becomes 4, because it stands close before 
the pause, e. g. DM iwipwr yish-pi/td (they were judging) Ex. 18, 26, 
Ruth 2, 8, comp. Prov. 14, 3. 

2. This Cho’leém is confined almost exclusively to verbs middle A, 
like dw 2p. Intransitive verbs (middle EH and O) take @ (Pa’thdch) in 
the Impf, as 35 to be great, daa"; jp to be small, juRY. Sometimes 


1 The usual derivation of the ” from the ’ of the pronoun 845, analogous 
to 20" from 2W' (§ 69) has little in its favor, nor does it explain the 7 pre- 
formative of the plural. Rédiger supposed that formerly a corresponding pro- 
noun of the third person (ya?) may have existed, and compared with it the 
Amharic yéh (this) and ya (who), on the supposition that this is old Semitic. 
‘The fact that in the Arabic and West. Aram. Yodh stands also as preformative 
of the 3d pl. tem., at all events, deserves consideration (v. below, Rem. 3). 
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both forms exist together; the Impf. with 6 is then transitive, and that 
with d intransitive; e. g. “XP he will cut off, will reap; "377 he will be 
cut off; i. e. will be short. So also wn, Impf. 3, to subse Ex.-17, 13, 
Impf. a, to be subdwed Job 14, 10. More seldom both occur without 
any difference in signification; e. g. U0 and Ten he will bite, yen? and 
yan he is inclined (but. cf. Fob 40, 17), In the irregular verbs 5"5 and 
some X"5, a changeable é@ (Sere) is also found in the final syllable (§68, 1; 

§ 69, 1), besides only in mm for jH:2 he will give (jm2). These Hise 
forms of the Impf. are called Imperfect O, Impf. A, Impf. EH. 


3. For the 3d plur. fem. 73>8pM there occurs in three instances, as 
if to distinguish it from the 2d pers., the form mapSp%, as in West, 
Aram. Arabic, Ethiopic and Assyrian, e. g. mpTass they shall arise 
Dan. 8, 22; comp. Gen. 30, 38, 1 Sam. 6, 12. In several instances mobdpn 
seems to Midis been used improperly for the 3d pers. fem. or 2d mase. 
singular, as mun (for which merpuin ought probably to be read) Judg. 
5, 26 and Obad. 18 (for 2 mase. sing., acc, to Olsh, mutil. fr. 45 bwin) 
comp. Job 17, 16, Is. 28, 3.1—In the Pentateuch (mostly) 3 (na) occurs 
in place of 3, especially after Waw consecutive (§ 49, 2); e. g. Ex. 1, 

_ 18, 19, 15, 20, in Arabic always nd. Acc. to Elias Levita zon 2 Sam. 
13, 18 is the only ex. of this kind in strong verbs.—Once occurs (Ezek. 
16, 50) the anomalous form 73h with “— inserted, after the 
manner of verbs 3" and 1" (§ 67, 4, § 72, 5); which Olshausen regards 
as a blunder, caused by the following form. 


4, The plural forms ending in 5 appear also not unfrequently (but 
oftenest in the older books) with the fuller ending 41, most commonly 
with obvious stress on the word at the end of a period or clause, where 
the vowel of the second syllable is then retained, as pupa. they gather 
Ps, 104, 28, j337% they tremble Ex. 15, 14, FeawM ye shall hear Deut. 1, 
17. But it is not confined to this position; see e. g. Ps. 11, 2 nup 7391 
(comp. 4, 3, Gen. 18, 28, 29, 30—32, Is, 8, 12, 1 Sam. 9, 13), In the 
last example and perhaps in some others, eu ahonie reasons may have 
cooperated. But the ppelercnce for me form at iy end of a clause or 
may they see oe be shamed This holds also for the \ddidesouaing 
forms of the Imperfect of the derived conjugations.2 This original 
ending }i is the common one in Aramezan’and Arabic (Old Arab. 
dnd); yet in vulgar Arabic it is likewise shortened. Of the Impf, with 
% appended, (following the Arabic orthography § 44 Rem. 4) x‘w27 Jer. 


1 By this small number of examples we are hardly justified in taking them 
as remainders of an emphatic imperf. form (anal. to the Modus energicus I with 
the ending dmna@ in Arabic). 

2 It is worthy of remark, that the Chronicles often omit the Nin where it 
stands in the books of Kings; see 1 K. 8, 38, 43; comp. 2 Chr. 6, 29, 33.— 
“1 K. 12, 24, 2 K. 11, 5; comp. 2 Ch. 9, 4, 28, 4. 
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10, 5 is the only example (but this may stand by erroneous metathesis 
for "xy caused by the preceding niin). 

- 5. In like manner “bUpPM has a longer form with final }, viz., poupn, 
which is also the common one in Aramzan and Arabic (old Arab. ind) ; 
yet in Hebr. chiefly as a fuller form in great pause, and almost every- 
where with the retention of the vowel in the penult as }727h Ruth 
2,8, 21. See examples in 1Sam.1, 14, Ruth 8, 4, 18, Jer, 81, 22, Is. 45, 10. 

6. On the restoration in pause of 6 which had become Sh‘w@ in 
the forms “bupm ete. v. above No. 3. In consonance with this also is 
the fact that the imperfects with @ restore this vowel in pause and, at 
the same time, lengthen it (as a tone vowel) into @ e. g. 53M, s>a3%. 
This influence of the pausal tone extends itself even to the forms which 
have no afformative, e. g. 0355 in pause Daa55; but the fuller forms in 
1 and }"— keep the tone on the last syllable (the vowels %@ and 7 in 
the closed ultima never allow the removal of the tone). 


§ 48. 
SHORTENING AND LENGTHENING OF THE IMPERFECT AND 
IMPERATIVE. 


Jussive and Cohortative Forms. 


1. Against the lack of specific forms to express the re/a- 
tive Tenses and the Moods, which is felt in the Hebrew and 
its kindred dialects, a small set-off is made by changes in the 
form of the Imperfect, to which changes a certain signification 
is either exclusively or principally attached.’ 


9. We distinguish, accordingly, between the common form 
of the Imperfect and two others, viz., a Jengthened form (with 
a cohortative force) and a shortened form (with a jussive force). 
The lengthened Imperfect, however, occurs only in the Ist 
person (with few exceptions), while its shortened form is 
mostly found only in the 2d and 3d persons, rarely also in 
the first (1 Sam. 14, 36). In Hebrew, however, for reasons 
of accentuation and vowel formation the Jussive could not 
always be orthographically distinguished from the common 
(Indicative) form of the Imperfect. 


In classic Arabic the distinction is almost always clear. Besides the 
common Indicative yédgtiulit, it has—a) a Subjunctive, ydgtuld;—b) a 


1 In the Perfect, the corresponding relations or modal senses are ex- 
pressed only by the one common form, that stands also for the Indicative 
(§ 126, 5). 
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Jussive, ydgtil; and—c) a doubled so-called Modus energicus of the Impf. 
yaqtulinnd and ydgtildn (in pause ydgtild), which latter answers to 
the Heb. Cohortative. 

3. The characteristic of the cohortative is a long @ hn) 
attached to the 1st person, as in moupsy from Sop; comp. the 
m— directive of the noun § 69, 2, a. It is found in all the 
conjugations and in all classes af. strong and weak verbs (ex- 
cept in the passives), and the ending "— has the tone wherever 
it is taken by the afformatives } and "—; hence it affects the 
final vowel in precisely the same manner as these do; e.g. in 
. Oal raat I will observe, in Pi él mpm let us break asunder 
Ps. 2, 3; but the unchangeable vowel of the final syllable is 
ered before H—, as in Hiphil m3>3x I will praise. Finally 
(as before % and é) the vowel is restored in pause, as tone 
vowel; thus the cohortative mtx becomes in pause MIAN 
(Ps. 59, 10). ey i 

Twice M— takes the place of NR—, e. g. 1 Sam. 28, 15, and, with 
the 3d pers. Ps. 20, 4 (here in a syllable sharpened by dag. forte con- 
june.), The H— is attached to the 3d person: Is. 5, 19 (twice); Ezek. 

23, 20 (and afterward required v.16 in @*%?2), where, as also Prov. 1, 20 

and 8, 3 it has no influence upon the signification. Probably Job 11, 17 

also belongs here although ngsh may, with Kimchi be regarded as 2nd 

Masc. Quite anomalous is MMXiSn Deut. 33, 16 (for ONian—=Nan). It 

is not, impossible that in some of the above named cases the N— 

may be a second (pleonastic) designation for the feminine. 

The Cohortative expresses effort and the direction of the 
nill to an action; and accordingly it especially denotes excite- 
ment of one’s self, determination, wish (as Optative),in the Ist Pl. 
also an exhortation of others, etc. (see § 128). 


4. The Jussive form of the Impf. essentially rests on 
quicker pronunciation, united with a tendency of the accent 
towards the beginning of the word (in order, as it were, to 
emphasize the command immediately in the first syllable), so 
that it very often causes a shortening at the end. Yet else- 
where the jussive must be satisfied with the shortening of the 
vowel of the 2d syllable, without being able to withdraw from 
it the tone, and very frequently the nature of the form does 
not allow any change whatever, v. above No. 2. It is not im- 
possible however that even in such a case the Jussive and Indi- 


- 
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cative differed perceptibly in the tone of the living speech. So 
bop as Ind. means he mill kill, but as Jussive let him kill. Where 
am shortening is orthographically indicated, will be shown in 
every case under the conjugations. In the strong verb it is 
confined, ‘as a distinct form, to Hiphil, as in Juss. 5up>, Ind. 
Soup. It is found in Qal and Hiphil of verbs \“y, as Jussive 
rias and may, Ind. mva> and 93; and in all the conjugations 
of verbs + n’, where after the removal (apocope) of the ending 
m— in Qa/ and Hiphil monosyllabic forms arise with or with- 
out a helping vowel under the 2d stem consonant (Jmpf. apoc.), 
e. g. Odl, Ind. Abd, Juss. 538; Hiph. Ind. 397, Juss. 595; but 
also in Pi'é'l 4x from Indic. max. But in all cases the plural 
forms of the Jussive coincide with those of the Indicative, only 
that the ending n cannot occur. Also the 2d pers. sing. fem. 
sounds the same in both, viz., "apm, ‘nvan, "59m, etc., and 
so likewise all the singular and rey forms, en they have 
pronominal suffixes, e. g. "2AM as Indicative in Jer. 38, 15, 
as Jussive in Jer. 41, 8. , 


The force of this form is similar to that of the Cohor tative, 
only that in Jussive the command or wish extends, with few 
exceptions, only to the 2d or 3d person. On particular uses 
of the Jussive, e. g. in hypothetical sentences (even in the 
first person), see § 128, 2. 


5. The Jmperative, as it is allied in form and meaning to 
the Imperfect, is also lengthened (by m—) and shortened, in 
a manner perfectly analogous (compare the Arabic Impera- 
tivus energicus, with the ending -dnnd or -an, in pause -d). 
The lengthened Jmp. occurs, e. g. in Qal of the strong verb, 
as “aw, Maw (shdm’-rd' like “Sup gilli, § 46, Rem. 2) keep 
thou; 120, madw lie thou down; the shortened Jmp. in verbs 

m5, as in Py al 3 for mba. In Hiph il the ¢ of the 2d syll. is 
iad to é, when the syll, is closed e. g. Sypn; but the ¢ is 
retained in open syllables e. g. “OPA (both cases exactly as 
in jussive). The force of these forms is not always so str ongly 
marked as in the Jmperfect. The longer form, however, is 
often emphatic, as Dip stand up, mMaip up! jn give, min give! 
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§ 49. 
THE PERFECT AND THE IMPERFECT WITH WAW CONSECUTIVE. 


1, The use of the two tenses, as is shown more fully in the 
Syntax (§§ 126, 127; compare Note ', § 47), is by no means 
confined to the expression of the past and the future. One 
of the most striking peculiarities in the consecution of the 
Hebrew’ tenses, is this; that in continued narrations of the 
past, only the first verb stands in the Perfect, the following 
ones being in the Imperfect; and on the contrary, in con- 
tinued descriptions of the future, the first verb is in the 
Imperfect (Future), while the subsequent ones are in the 
Perfect. Thus in 2 K. 20,1: Jn those days Hezekia sickened 
(Perf.) ....and Isaiah... . came (Impf. 82%) to him, and said 
(Impf. x85) to him, etc. Just the reverse in Is. 7,17: And 
the Lord will bring (Impf. 873™)) upon thee, and upon thy people, 
and upon thy father’s house, days, such as have not come since, etc. 
18 vy. And it will happen (Perf. mm) on that day .... This 
progress in the succession of time is generally indicated by 
the so-called consecutive Wim,’ which in itself, it is true, is 
but a variety of the usual copulative Wam, but partly (in the 
impf.) appears with an unusual vocalization. Moreover the 
tenses compounded with the consecutive Waw undergo in part 
a variation of tone and hence at times also other variations. 


2. The Waw consecutive of the Imperfect is—a) regularly 
prefixed with Pa’thich and a Daghé'sh forte in the next letter, 


1 The other Semitic tongues have no trace of this construction, except that 
the Phenician (the most closely related to the Hebrew), and of course the trans- 
jordanic Heb. (or Moabite) inscription of Mésha‘ has it (see § 2, 2). 

2 This name expresses best the prevailing syntactical relation, for by Waw 
— consec. an action is always represented as a direct or at least temporal sequence 
of a preceding action. If whole books (Lev., Num., Josh., Judg., 1 and 2 Sam., 
2 Kings, Ezek., Ruth, Esth., Neh., 2 Chron.) begin with wmp/. consec., others 
(Ex., 1 Kings, Eara) with Waw copul., it is to establish a close connection with 
the historical books preceding them (now or originally). Compare on the other 
hand the independent beginning of Job and Daniel. Merely external is the 
formerly used designation as Waw conversive, as changing the respective tenses 
into their opposites (acc. to the former conception, the fut. into pret. and vice- 
versa), : 
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as ro) a and he killed, but with Qa’més before the x of the 1st 
pers. sing. (according to § 22, 1), as OPN) and I killed (the 
preform. » with Dagh. f. euied occurs in such cases as "27% 
and "7354, see § 20, 3, ’);—d) it takes a shortened form of the 
Imperfect, where HOsaibts (comp. § 48, 4), e. g. in Hiphil Sap 
(§ 53, Rem. 4), and tends to remove the tone from the ultima 
even more than the jussive. With this removal is necessarily 
connected a decided shortening of the vowel of the 2d syllable 
which being closed is now toneless, as in Dips, Jussive pp», 
with Waw consecutive pps and he arose (§ 67, Rem. 2 and 7, 
§ 68, 1, § 69, Rem. 3, § 71, § 72, Rem. 4 and 7, § 73, Rem. 2). 
But in the Ist pers., especially in the singular, the shifting 
back of the tone and even the reduction of long vowels in the 
2d syllable (% to 6, 7 to @) is not usual, and the apocope in 
verbs “> occurs much seldomer, e. g. always paps (def. pps) 
and I arose; Hiph. pyr; TN) and TI saw (rather oftener than 
Ni8)). But on the conta we oftener find, specially in the 
later books, the Cohortative form in n— used here, e. g. Tmt 
and I sent Gen. 32, 6, Judg. 6,9, 10, Ps. 3,. 6, Toh. 2, 13, 5, “@ 
SY 157/62 TES 13) Sia 2 SB more in § 129. 

NB. This -) is in sense a strengthened Wavw copulative and resembles 
in its pronunciation the usual Arab. copul. (wi). The close connection 
of this wé with the following consonant caused in Hebrew the doubling 
of the latter, especially as @ could not stand in an open syllable; comp. 
Maa, 22, ng (for mae), where the prepositions 2, 3, > are connected 
with } na in a similar way. 

The encounter of numerous consecutive forms with jussives of the same 
conjugation must not lead to the supposition of a close relationship between 
the two moods. In the consecutive forms the shortening of the vowel 
(or the shifting of the tone) is occasioned by the strengthening of the 
preformative syllable, and is only accidentally similar to the form of the 
Jussive, where the shortening is based on the character of the form itself.” 

3. The counterpart of Waw consecutive of the Imperfect 


is Wan consecutive of the Perfect, by which the Perfects are 


1 Also the plural forms in J), occur more seldom after Waw consecutive, 
but comp. 71277) Judg. 8, 1, 11,18, Am. 6, 3, Ez. 44, 8, Deut. 4, Ma pe PAD), 
The 2d fem. sing. in }"— never occurs after Waw consecutive. 

2 The opinion of earlier grammarians, according to which diets is an 
abbreviation and contraction from >2P7 MIN (= 3) it was (that) he killed, is 
in every respect erroneous, and now ebacletes — Equally unfounded is the opinion 
of some that it is a contraction of >opH m7}. 
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placed as the future sequents of actions or events conceived 
of as incomplete (therefore in Imperf., Imperat. or even Partic.). 
In form it is the usual Waw copulative and therefore also shares 
its various vocalization (9, 3, } e. g. 2K. 7, 4, 4), e. g. mam 
(after an Impf.) and it happens=it will happen; yet it has gener- 
ally the effect of shifting the tone to the last syllable in those 
verbal forms which would otherwise have it on the penultima, 
e. g. 9230 J went, consec. form “A2>7) (coordinate with an- 
other Perf. consec., which is a consecutive to an Imperat.) and 
Twill go Judg.1, 3; ADFan, consec. MS72™M and it shall divide 
Ex. 26, 33 (but this loss of the tone by? in the 2d syll. is ex- 
ceptional, comp. under letter 6). See more on the usage in § 126. 
As the first of the above examples shows, the Qa/més of the 1st syl. 
is retained in the strong perf. consec. Qal, as formerly before the tone, 
sO now with the secondary tone (therefore necessarily provided with 
Methé’gh). On the other hand the 6 of the 2nd syl. in verbs med. 6, 
upon losing the tone, becomes 6 e. g. mb Exod. 18, 23, This shifting 
forward of the tone does not always take place, and the exceptions are 
sometimes strange. It is omitted—a) always in the 1st pers. pl. sat) 
Gen. 84, 16);—}) generally at least in Qal in verbs X"> and n"5, e. g. 
mis Ex. 26, 4, 6, 7, 10, etc.; but before a following & the vowel, long 
by contraction in the Perf. Qdl of these verbs, frequently loses its tone, 
for orthophonic reasons, e. g. PRA Gen. 6, 18;—c) always when 
such a Perfect stands in pause, e. g. Hsav'1 Deut. 8, 10, 11, 15, and fre- 
quently also immediately before a tone-syllable (according to § 29, 3, b) 
as in Ma AMawin} Deut. 17, 14, mat} MNs7 Deut. 23,13, Amos 1, 4,7,10.12 
(yet also mS pptint Deut. 21, 11, 28, 14, 24, 19). Elsewhere the accent 

is shifted back even before the Methe’gh, e. g. Zeph. 1, 17. 


§ 50. 
OF THE PARTICIPLE OF QAL. 


1. Q&l has two forms of the Participle, viz., an active, called 
also Pé é’? from its form (5¥b), and a passive, called Pa wl (S1yB)." 
The Pa Wl is doubtless a remnant of a lost passive form of @dl, 

which still exists complete in Arabic, In the Aramzan the passives 

of Pi‘ él and H%ph‘tl are in like manner lost, except in the Participles. 

2. The form of the Participle active of Qal in the in- 
transitive verbs mid. E£ and mid. O, coincides with the form 


1 The Jewish Grammarians call the Part. Act. also "252"2 (middle word); 
yet not in the sense of the Latin name, but as holding in sense (as present 
participle) the middle place between the past and the future; in this sense the 
“21292 is opposed by them to the passive form dip as part. praetertt. 
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of the 3d person sing. of the Perfect, as qi, sleeping (from r. 
itn), Vin fearing (only orthographically different from the Perf. 
min); comp. the formation of the Part. in Niph &’l (§ 51, 1). 
But the Participle of verbs mid. A, takes the form dup, the 6 
of which has sprung from @ and is therefore unchangeable 
(géte’l from gaté’l, § 9, No. 10, 2). (The form >up, which with 
two changeable Qa’més would correspond to the forms 70> 
and 749, is in use only as a verbal noun, § 84,1.) —The inflection 
of the Participle in Pie, Pi a'l, Hiph tl, Hoph dl, Hithpa él 
follows a different method, taking a prefixed 7. 

3. Participles form their feminine (act. moup or mbbp, 
pass. Mop) and their plural (act. mas. mobo, fem. nibup; 
pass. m. pr>rup, f. ribswp) like other nouns ($§ 87, 94). 

Rem. 1. From the above it follows: 1) the @ of the form 70" is 
lengthened from @ and is consequently changeable (e. g. fem. mm"); 
2) the 6 of uP on the contrary is inflected from unchangeable @. In Arabic 
the verbal adj. after the form q@# corresponds to the form gatél and the 
part. gattl to gotel. In both cases therefore the @ of the second syllable 
has been lengthened from 7, and is therefore changeable (e. g. dup pl. 
nnbup; t2Dconst. pl. "723).—An uncommon form perhaps is 772'msupport- 
ing Ps.16, 535 itis possible, however, that 2m is intended with incorrect 
full writing of "— (comp. 2°29 2 K.8, 21), or perhaps it is the impf. Hiph. 
of sya". Many reckon here also 97O%" Is. 29, 14, 38, 5; but this is rather 
3 sing. Impf. Hiph il of $2 (compare a quite similar construction in Is, 
28,16; the prop. n. dain 1 Ch. 27, 30, being a foreign word, need not be con- 
sidered here).—The form 0b‘F Is, 41, 7 (for pin) is explained in § 29, 3, b. 

2. The Participle in the passive form at times belongs to an intransitive 
verb and cannot properly take a passive meaning, but expresses a passive 
state. Thus mwa is trusting (not trusted) in Ps, 112, 7, sia) inhabiting 
(not inhabited) Judg.8, 11 (like the Lat. deponent forms confisus, commo- 
ratus) and even in the transitive verb INN holding (not held) Cant. 8, 8. 


B. DERIVED CONJUGATIONS. 
§ 51. 
NIPH‘AL. 

1. The characteristic of this conjugation consists essen- 
tially in a> prefixed to the stem. This is either vowelless with 
prefixed & (in all verbs whose Ist stem letter has a firm vowel) 
or joined to the stem by a short vowel (orig. @ but in strong 
verbs attenuated to 7), so that, by assimilation of thes, we have 
the Impf.and Inf. 2375 (for Supim), the Inf. absol. 2ypn, and also 
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the Jmpf. Sap> (with the m elided) for Supm. But when the 
latter is vowelless the » joins itself to the stem by means of 

a short vowel, as in the Perf. Sups, Part. up>, and at times 
in the Inf. absol. Sup. The inflection of Nipl'al is perfectly 
analogous to that of Qal. (The VIIth conjug. of the Arab. 
*ingatala corresponds to the Niph' di.) 

Niph‘al may be known in the Perf. and Part. by the Nan prefixed; 
in the Imp. Inf., and Impf., by the Ddgh. f. in the first stem-letter, 
The same marks are found in the irregular verbs, except that, where 
the first stem-letter is a guttural, the Daghésh must be omitted (§ 63, 4), 

, and consequently the preceding vowel made long (§ 22, 1). 

2. The significations of Niph' dl. It is similar to the Greek 
middle voice, and hence—a) It is primarily reflexive of Qal, 

. W702 to watch one's self, to beware, guhasseciat, “No to 
i one’s self; often in verbs which express an emotion that 
re-acts on the mind, as pm to trouble one’s self, to grieve, 
mix2 to bemoan one’s self, to bewail; comp. ddbpsobat, lamen- 
tari, contristari;—b) Then it frequently expresses reciprocal 
action, as from upw to yudge, Niph. usws to go to law with 
one another, 7" to ‘counsel, Niph.. to consult together; comp. 
the middle and deponent verbs Poviebeatar (poi), payeobar 
(ano), altercari, preliari, luctari, éptCecbar (A¥2);—c) It has 
also like Hithpa'él (§ 54, 3, c) and the Greek middle, the 
signification of the active, wik addition of self, Lat. sibi, for 
one’s self, e. g. xb) to ask for one’s self (1 Sam. 20, 6, 28, Neh. 
13, 6), precisely like aitodpat ce todto, bneeaavd yitava to 
put on (one’s self).atunic;—d) It is often also passive of Qal, 
e. g. ‘td to bear, Niph. to be born, 122 to bury, Niph. to be 
buried; likewise of Pi él and Hiph'il, when Qal is intransitive 
or not in use, e.g. Sap fo be in honour, Pi él to honour, Niph. 
to be honoured, 3m>, in Piél to conceal, Hiph. to make dis- 
appear, to destroy, Niph. passive of both: and in this case its 
meaning may again coincide with Qal (Mdm Qal and Niph. to 
be ill), and even take an accusative (§ 138, 2, Rem. 1). 

Examples of denominatives are “212 to be born a male (from "33 a 
male) Ex, 84, 19, 2353 cordatum fieri (from 32> heart) Job 11, 22. 

NB. The older Hebr ew grammarians have represented Niph‘al as 
strictly the passive of Qil. This representation is decidedly incorrect; 


for Niph' al has not the characteristics of the other passives. There 
9 
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are still found in Qil traces of an early passive form (§ 50, 1), and the 
Arabic has a distinct conjugation, corresponding with Niph'al (in-— 
qiitdld), which has its own passive; nay, in Hebrew itself, there is 
probably a trace of the passive of Niph‘dl in the form >x%2 Is. 59, 3, 
Lam. 4, 14. According to the wsage of the language, the passive 
signification is certainly predominant; but it was first derived from the 
reflexive.—The 47 prefixed has the force of a reflexive pronoun, like 4 
in Hithp% él, the 4 probably serving to make the characteristic ) utter- 
able (comp. Arab. *ingdtdld). 

Rem. 1. The Inf. absol. dup: connects itself, in form, with the 
Perf., to which it bears the same relation as diup to Sup} it also 
occurs in connection with the Perfect, as in 82 rogando 1 Sam. 20, 6, 
pe2? desiderando Gen. 81, 30. An example of the other form, connecting 
with the Impf., is 42 Jer. 82, 4; once WAIN Ezek. 14, 3. The 6 in the 
final syllable (which is originally @) is also exhibited in this Infini- 
tive form in Py‘él and Pil, and it resembles, in this respect, several 
Arabic Infinitives, in which there is a corresponding a@. Moreover, the 
form >upn is not infrequently used for the Inf, absol., e. g. Num. 15, 
31, Deut. 4, 26, 1 K. 20, 39. 

2. In Pause, a Pa'thich often takes the place of Seré in the final 
syllable of the Impf. e. g. baum and he was weaned Gen. 21, 8, as also 
in other cases, comp. 2 Sam. 12, 15 (with final 8): 17, 23 (with Ps 
Jonah 1, 5 (with 7); (§ 29, 4 at the end). In the 2d and 3d pers. plural 
feminine, the Pa’thdch is common, e. g. 12733" they shall be remembered 
Is. 65, 17; Séré is found only in 223m Ruth 1, 13 (from a> for 7233h 
with Daghesh omitted; comp. M7aXn Is. 60, 4.). 

3. When the Impf., Inf., or Imp. is immediately followed by a word 
of one syllable, the tone is commonly shifted back upon the penultima, 
and consequently the final syllable, losing the tone, takes S¢ghol instead 
of Sere; e. g. Ma bWD2 he stumbles at it Ez, 88, 12; > snes and he 
heard him Gen. 25,21; also Pa/thach ys aidm Job 18, 4, “but comp. 
purtox “AS! and God heard 2 8am. 21, 14. While in some isolated cases 
e. g. Ezra 8, 23, the shifting back of the tone is omitted, in spite of 
an accented syllable following, it has however become general with 
certain forms, even when the following word begins with an unaccented 
syllable; especially after 1 cons. e. g. pms and he fought Num. 21, 1 
etc. For the imperative 1%ip7 there is found (with the rejection of 
initial 4): ‘2p Is.48,9 (in pause s¥33 Joel, 4, 11; comp. smb2 Jer.50, 5). 


1 Also in other languages, specially in the Slavonian, the change of the 
reflexive into the passive is observed. It is still clear in Sanscrit and in 
Greek how the middle goes before the passive voice; the 7 at the end of the 
Latin passive is the reflexive pronoun=se; in the ancient Slavic and Bohemian, 
amat-se stands for amatur, in Dacoroman to me laudu (I am praised). See 
Pott’s Etymologische Forschungen, Th. 1, 8. 133 ff, Th. 2, 8./92; Bopp’s 
Vergleichende Grammatik, § 476 ff. 
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4. For the Ist pers. sing. of the Impf. bwpX the form bypy is equally 
frequent, as WIN I will let myself be sought Ez, 14, 3; 22eN I swear 
Gen, 21, 24; in the Cohortative always with 4, e.g. Mappy I will avenge 
me Is. 4 24, Comp. § 69, Rem. 5. 


§ 52. 
PIE’L AND PUAL. 


1. The characteristic of this conjugation is the doubling 
of the middle stem-letter. In the active (PY él), the Perf. would 
naturally have 5p from the simple stem byp (comp. § 43, 
Rem.1, and Arab. Conj. II gdttdld); the a of the first syllable 
is however with one exception (vy. Rem.1) always changed to 
iin the Perf. In the 2nd syllable @ has usually been retained 
(therefore the conjugation should properly be called Pal); 
often here however occurs an attenuation to 7 which the tone 
regularly lengthens to @ (comp. Aram. wp, Biblical Aram. 
Dep). Thus arise for the 2d sing. masc. perf. forms like 45x, 
a2, WIp; 473, 722 etc..—Before afformatives however @ is 
always retained, thus mbyp, amdup, wp etc. The Infini- 
tive absol. has Sep (inflected from qattdl). The Inf. const. 
and Imp. have 5op with @ in the first syllable, and so the 
Impf. makes Sep and the Part. Sap, the preformatives here 
having a vocal ‘Shewd, which seems to be the relic of a short 
vowel. —The passive (Pu al wp) has an obscure vowel of the 
third class (# or rarely 8) after the first stem-letter, and d 
(in pause @) after the second. On the use of obscure vowels 
to express intransitives, comp. § 43. Also in Arabic passives 
are formed throughout with % in the Ist syllable. In regard 
to inflection these two conjugations are analogous to that of Qal. 


The 9, which occurs also in the succeeding conjugations, as the 
characteristic of the Part., seems to be connected with 2 who? (fem. 
72 comp. § 37) in the sense of some one. 

P¥él and Pitdl are throughout distinguished by the Daghé’sh in 
the middle stem-letter. It is omitted only in the following cases:— 
a) Always when this letter is a guttural (§ 64, 3);—b) Sometimes, though 
rarely, when this letter has Sh°wd (§ 20, 3, b), as MMdwt she stretches 


1 On three cases which take —- instead of — before final 1 or D sce 


below Rem. 1. 
g* 
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forth (for HH) Ez. 17, 7; wwepa for “P2 they sought him 2 Ch. 15, 15; 
also at times the omission is indicated (§ 10, 2 Rem.) by a Chat‘eph, 
under the litera dagessanda, e. g. ANP? for nnp> she was taken Gen. 2, 
(23, — though influence of preceding —) comp. 9, 14. In the Impf. 
and Part. the Sh®wd under the preformatives may always serve as @ 
mark of these conjugations. 

2. The primary idea of Pi él is urgency, especially that which 
is self impelled (a busy doing) hence.—a) It denotes intensity 
and. repetition (comp. the intensive and iterative nouns, which 
are likewise formed by doubling the middle stem-letter, § 84, 
6—9);' e. g. prx to laugh, Pi‘él to sport, to jest (to laugh re- 
peatedly), 5xw to ask, Pi‘él to beg; hence it denotes that the 
action has to do with many, as 12p to bury (one) Gen. 23, 4, 
Pi'él fo bury (many) 1K. 11, 15. (So in Syriac and Arabic 
frequently). This signification of Pi‘él is found with various 
shades of secondary meaning, as nmp to open, Piél to loose, 
“a0 to count, PYél to relate. —The eager performance of an 
action makes the agent influence others also in the same 
direction. Hence—b) Piél has a causative signification (like 
Hiph‘il), e. g. 2 to learn, PY él to teach. It often takes the 
modifications expressed by to permit, to declare or to hold as, 
to help, as mn to let live, pyx to declare innocent, 33 to help 
in child-bearing.—c) Denominatives are frequently found in 
this conjugation, which in general mean to make a thing (viz. 
that which the noun expresses), or to be in any way occupied 
with it; as j3p to make a nest (from jp nest), VEY to throw dust, 
to dust (from "5 dust). It also expresses the taking away or 
injuring the thing expressed by the noun (as in English to 
behead, to skin, to bone), e. g. Wye (from w= a root) to root 
out, extirpate, a9 (from a3 tail) properly ‘to injure the tail, 


1 Analogous examples, in which the doubling of a letter has an intensive 
force, are found in the German words, reichen, recken (KH, reach, rack); streichen 
(stringo, Anglo-Saxon strecan), strecken (EK. stretch, streak); comp. Strich, 
Strecke; wacker, from wachen: others in which it has the causative signification, 
are stechen, stecken (K. stitch, stick); wachen, wecken (E. watch, wake); téhhu 
to bring to an end, from the stem téhw to end, yevvdw to beget, from yévw 
to come into being. The above examples in German show also that ch, when 
doubled, takes the form of kk, ck, in accordance with the laws relating to the 
Daghe’sh in Hebrew (§ 13, 3). 
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hence to rout the rear of an army, yes to remove the ashes, 
DEY to break the bones. So also in verbs the origin of which 
may not now be traceable to a noun; e. g. "po fo stone, and 
also to remove the stones (i. e. from a field);' comp. Eng. to 
stone in both senses. 

The significations of the passive (Pi al) will occur readily 
from the above, e. g. 223 to steal, Pi él to steal, PWal to be 
stolen. 


In PY¥él, the proper and literal signification of a word is often 
retained, when Qil has adopted a figurative one, the former being the 
stronger and more palpable sense; e. g. ND" in Pi‘el to stitch up, in 
Qal to heal; x73, PYél to cut or nee out, Qui to form or make; 1>:, 
PYél to uncover, Qi) to reveal. 


In intransitive verbs, also, PYél occurs as an intensive form, but 
only in poetic diction, as mmm to be broken in pieces Jer. 51, 56, 175 to 
tremble Deut. 51, 13, Prov. 28, 14, Hm to be open Is, 48, 8, 60, 11, H™ 
to be drunken Is. 84, 5, 7. 

Rem, 1. The Perf. PYél has (—) in the final syllable quite as 
often as (—), e. g. I28 to destroy, 72% to break in pieces, 12> to teach. 
This occurs especially before Maqgé’ph (Eccles. 9, 15, 12, 9), and in the 
middle of a period in continuous discourse; but at the end of a period 
(in pause), Seré is the more common vowel. Comp. 57; Is, 49, 21 with 
552 Josh. 4, “14; Est, 8,1, Some verbs have S*ghd/, namely "25 to speak, 
“BD to atone, ie. D322 to wash clothes, but “25 in pause. 

A single instance of (—) in the first syllable (after the manner of 
the Arab, and Aram.) is found in Gen. 41, 51 Mvp to cause to forget, a 
change occasioned by the play upon the name mun. Compare the 
quadriliteral m7, which is analogous in form to PY‘él (§ 56). 

2. The Impf,, Inf., and Imp., when followed by Mdaqqé’ph, generally 
take S¢ghél in the final syllable, e. g. i>"wp2" he seeks for himself Is. 
40, 20, ">-w5p sanctify to me Ex. 18, 2. So too in Hithp%'él.—In the 
1st pers. sing. Impf. besides DUBR, there occurs also in a few cases the 
form with (—) under the &, as M71N Ley. 26, 33; and even with (—), 
as "SON Zech. 7, 14 (according to § 23, 3, Rem. 2). With Waw cons. 
we have also wasn! for Wr? Judg. 6, 9. Instead of m>opn are found 
forms like mdepn, as in ‘Ts, 8, 16, 18, 18 (before a sibilant in pause). 


3. The Inf. absol. in Pi. has the special form dzp, as "0% casti- 
gando Ps, 118, 18; but much more ee the form of the Inf. 


1 In Arabic, denominatives of Conj. II. often express injury ridoae to a 
member, the removal of vermin and noxious things. This force is not wholly 
foreign, also, to the simplest Conj. I. Comp. Hebrew Qal 92 (from 72) 
to buy or sell grain; Lat. causart, predari, ete. 


~ 
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constr. dtp is used instead, as in Jer. 12, 17, 82,33. For the latter the 
form dup also occurs exceptionally, namely in Ley. 14, 43 yen, and (for 
the sake of assonance) even for Inf. absol. in 2 Sam. 12, 14 H3R2 7 R2. 

4, In Pii‘dl, instead of Qibbi’s, Qa’/més-chatt’ph is found less fre- 
quently, e. g. nx dyed red Nah. 2, 4, comp. 8, 7; Ps. 72, 20, 80, 11. 
It is merely an orthographic variation when Sh#’réq takes the place 
of Qibbi’s, as TE" in Judg. 18, 29. 

5. As the Inf. absol. of Pu. there is found 335 in Gen, 40, 15.— 
The Inf. constr. does not occur in a regular verb in Pia. 

6. The Part. Pii‘dl sometimes occurs without the prefixed m1; 
and is then distinguished from the 3. pers. Perf. (like the Part, Niph.) 
only by the Qa’még in the final syllable, e. g. mp> taken 2 K. 2, 10, comp. 
“bay for 1549 Judg, 18, 8; also He. 9, 12, Ez. 26, 17, Prov. 25, 19, Is. 18, 2; 
the last two examples on account of the presence of an initial 2. 


§ 53. 
HiPH'VL AND HOPH‘AL. 


1. The characteristic of the active (Hiphil) is m, in the 
Perf.-n (the @ being attenuated into 7 as in Pi él) and forming 
with the Ist stem consonant a closed syllable. The 2d syllable 
had in the Perf. originally likewise @; comp. Arab. conj. IV. 
‘dgtild and in Hebrew the return of Pa'thach in the 2d and 
1st person mbupn etc. The & having been attenuated into 7%, 
the latter when haying the tone, should, according to rule 
have been lengthened into é (as in Aram. >upx, in Biblical 
Aram. bop). Instead of this however the strong verb has 
received 7. Thus in the Inf. constr. opm with which are 
connected the Impf. and the Part. bop», Sapa,” contracted 
from S»opr, Supra. In the passive (Hophal) the nm is sounded 
with an obscure vowel, and the second syllable has @ instead 
of 7, as bupm or bypn, Impf. Sup» (syncopated from >upm) 


1 This omission of the % seems to occur also at times in Part. Pi‘ el, 
as in maw for M2W2 praising Hcc. 4, 2, 82 for 89 refusing Ex.'7, 27, perh. 
also pbb in Ps, 87, 7 may be for prbong dancing or dancers.—Tr. 

2 Here the corresponding Arab. forms (yagtil and magtil) indicate an 
original % in the second syllable. In Hebrew this 7 is lengthened into eé (after 
the general rule) at least in the Jussive and the Imperf. consec, (see below 3 
Rem. 4) as well as in the Imperative of the 2nd pers. sing. masc. (see 3, 
Bem. 3). 
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or 2up>, Inf. absol. 5ypn, Participle up and >upa; and in 
its ate forms it follows the general analogy. Upon the 
origin of the preformative m compare § 55, No. 6. 

The marks of this conjugation are, therefore, in the Perf., Imp. 
and Inf., the prefixed 4; in the Impf. and Part., the vowel under the 
preformatives, which in Hiph‘il is Pa’thdch, in Hdph‘xi, Qibbii’s ol 
or Qa’més-chattiph (—). 

2. Significations of Hiphil.—It is properly causative of 
Qal, and in this sense is more frequently employed than Pi ‘él 
($ 52, 2, b), e. g. Nx to go forth, Hiph. to bring out, to lead 
forth; Bp to be holy, Hiph. to sanctify. To the category of 
the causative belongs also the declarative signification, e. g. 
praxn to declare just ; y*wI7 to declare guilty (render criminal). 
When Qal is transitive, Hiph. takes two accusatives (see 
§ 139, 1). Frequently Piél and Hiphil are both in use in 
the same signification, as 2x to perish, Pi. and Hiph. to 
destroy; but generally only one of them is found, or they have 
some difference of signification, as 325 to be heavy, Pi. to 
honour, Hiph. to make heavy. Intransitive verbs merely be- 
come transitive, e. g. Mb fo bow (intrans.), Hiph. to bom, 
to bend. 

Rem. 1. The Semitic conception of the causative and transitive 
signification of Hiphil embraces also other forms of thought which 
can only be translated by periphrase. Thus a) the Hiph. is used to 
express some assumption of a corporal or spiritual condition, e. g. 7X, 
bm, 03, Hiph. to emit a lustre, Fun, Hiph. to create gloom, s7Dy, 
Hiph. to we prosperous, >5w, Hiph. to be needy, yas, Hiph. to become 
fat (properly to produce fat); pin and yx, Hiph. to become strong (pro- 
perly to develope strength); so too 40%, Hiph. to become feeble; BINT 
to be red (prop. to show redness), }7225 to be white, BNF to be silent, 
but properly to keep silence (silentiwm facere, Plin.); b) the Hiph. ex- 
press entrance into and continuance in a given state or condition, e. g. 
yar to be firm, Hiph. to trust in, mbm to become sick, war to become 
ashamed, 3°37 to keep quiet; ¢c) the Hiph. expresses a qualified action, 


1 The verb MWY to make is employed in the expression of the same ideas, 
e. g. to make fat (fatness), i. e. to produce fat upon the body Job 15, 27; to 
make fruits, to make branches, i. e. to produce, to put forth Job 14, 9, Hos. 
8, 7. Compare in Latin, corpus facere Justin.,11, 8, robur facere Hirtius, 
Bell. Afr. 85; sobolem, divitias, facere (Plin.) and in Italian far corpo, far 
forze, far frutto, 
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as au" to deal well, mun to do wickedly, properly to make good, or 
bad one’s way (sc. i273, 208 which are also often expressed); NUM to 
make sinful, 0% to act craftily. 


2, Causatives also are certain denominatives, in Hiph. expressing 
the idea of producing or putting forth that of which the original 
noun is the name, e.g. Ww to put forth roots, FPN to put forth 
horns. It also expresses the active use of a member, as INT to listen 
(properly to make ears); j»U24 to chatter, to slander (after the same 
analogy, properly to make tongue, to use the tongue freely). 


3. The signification of Héph'dl is passive—a) chiefly of 


Hiphil, as in p>Wm to cast out, y20y or F20n to be cast 


out; 


—b) at times also of Qd/, as in Dp) to avenge, Dp to 


be avenged. 


Rem, 1. The 2? of 3d sing. mase. Perf. Hiph. remains unchanged 
also in the 3d fem. (in the tone-syllable), But that it has arisen 
from a short vowel and is therefore changeable is shown from the 
Imperf. and Imper., where @ (through the influence of a guttural 
also @) takes its place. In an open syllable the 2 is retained; only 
in rare cases does it become Sh®wd (vy. Rem. 4 and 5). 

2. The Inf. absol, has generally S’eré, usually without Yodh, as 
wap Judg. 17, 3; rarely (and incorrectly) with Yodh, as 2uWn 
Amos 9, 8. After the manner of the Aram., we have & instead of 
the 5 in p°DUx to rise early Jer. 25, 3. Rare exceptions, in which the 
form with Se ré stands for the Inf. constr., are found in Deut. 
82, 8. Is. 57, 20. For the usual Inf. constr. dupa we find a'few times 
bees on, as Tauin to destroy Deut. 7, 24, 28,48, Josh. 11, 14, Jer. 50, 34; 
so also mizpo for mizp from Mx¥p Ley. 14, 43. Upon elision of A 
v. Rem.'7; 


8. The Imperative retains the 7 ("—) according to Rem. 1 in the 
open syllable and therefore before suffixes (v. § 61, 2) and before 5— 
paragogic e. g. na we. On the other hand in the 2nd mase. sing. the 
original 7 (comp. Arab. ‘dqttl) is lengthened into @, e. g. yaw to become 
fat and before Mdggé’ph it becomes S*ghd’l, e. g. 8i7-}20 Job 22, 21.— 
In a few instances the form Dp i is anomalously substituted for bupn: 
Ps. 94, 1 (77, 2?) Is, 48, 8. Jer. 17, 8; in other places the Massora has 
preferred the incorrect fully written form DWP, e. g. 2 K. 8, 6.—In 
Lament. 5, 1 for w"an the @*r? requires pun. 


4. In the Impf. of Hiph. the apocopated form with Sé’ré is the 
usual one for the Jussive in the 2.m. and the 3. m. singular, as DITA 
make not great Obad. 12, 25 let him cut off Ps. 12, 4, also with ° 
CONSEC., as bya" and he divided Gen. 1, 4 (yet the 1. per. sing. is usually 
7, as TUN) Am. 2, 9). Before Magge ‘ph the Se’ré becomes S%ghd’l, as 
is-pia and he held him Judg. 19, 4. In the ‘plural the forms 4>°DP%, 
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s>2PN stand also in the Jussive and with 4 cons., e. g. pda and they 
pursued Judg. 18, 22; but the 7 (after the Aramean) sometimes becomes 
Sh®wa, as soon 1 K. 20, 23, 17751 and they bent Jer. 9, 2, spat and 
they pursued 1 Sam. 14, 22, 81, 2, This shortening is found also in the 
imperf. and in 2d and 3d masc. sing. before suffixes (1 Sam. 17, 25. 
Ps, 65, 10. Job 9, 20). It is however doubtful whether we really find 
in these isolated examples a trace of the groundform (yaqtzl) and not 
rather a misconception from defective writing (125754 etc.) which often 
occurs elsewhere as a pure orthographical license (even in the 3d sing. 
Is, 44, 28 pb cb). 


5. The Part. “mtv (Is. 58, 3) might be traced to the Grdf. maqtzl 
unless with Delitzsch one regards the word as a substantive (comp. 
also N¥172 Ps. 185, 7, where, however, Se’ ré could be explained from the 
shifting of the tone). In the following plurals the vowel has become 
Sh°wa: wva>rra dreamers Jer. 29, 8, BVI372 helpers 2 Ch. 28, 23 and 
in Q*ri puma 1 Chron. 15, 24.—The fem. is usually like naupn, e. g. 
naw Ley. 14, 21, mi312 Num. 5, 15. 

6. In the Perf. are sometimes found such forms as ngEsH we have 
reproached 1 Sam. 25,7, comp: Job 16, 7, also “PRIN T have soiled (with 
S% for 4, as in Aramzan) Is. 63, 3; comp. DEW, Rem, 2. 

7. In the Impf. and Part. the characteristic M regularly gives place 
to the preformatives, as DIP, SnD, but not to prepositions in the 
Inf., swpnd, because their connection with the stem is less close than 
that of the preformatives. In both cases, however, there are some few 
exceptions, as pwint he will save for pwn Ps. 116, 6 (in pause), 
mint he will praise for min (only in verbs 1"5) Neh. 11, 17; on 
the contrary 32> for svat to sing Ps. 26, 7, 2°4N> for ayaynb 
to cause to faint 1 Sam. 2, 33, 20> for satin to destroy Is. 28, 
11, rmavb Am. 8, 4, "W9R for W372 Ps, 73, 20, mined for ‘sm Ps. 
78, 17.2 

8. The tone, in Hiph‘il, does not fall on the afformatives 5, 5— 
and "—, not even in the Perf. with Wavw consec. except in Ex. 26, 33, 
Ley. 15, 29; (to avoid a hiatus because 4 or & follows in an un- 
bocented syllable) but the plur. ending }i takes the tone, as in Pa 7PM 
Deut. 1, 17. 

9, In the passive (Hidph'dl) Perf., Impf. and Part. % (—) is found 
in the first syllable as well as 0 (—) DUP, but not so often in the 
regular verb, e. g. a2u7 he is laid Ez. 82, 32 (but MIAzwh in 82, 19), 

20, Part. sbi 2 Sam, 20, 21 (but neki in Is. 14, 19). Verbs 7"B 
have % constantly, as 73/3, 73° (according to ’g 9}-9; 2). 


1 So also MMS for HD Ex. 18, 21, MVDS> for ‘SM> Num. 5, 22, 73% 
for abi? to purify Dan, 11, 35; but part. Hoph. nse Pa] in Ez, 46, 22 for 
"pa. —Tr, 
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10, The Inf, absol. has (—) in the final syllable (in Hoph. as in 
Hiph.); e. g. dann fasciando Ez. 16, 4, 7373 nuntiando Josh. 9, 24, The 
Inf, constr, is not “found in any regular or ‘strong verb. 

11. About the Imperative of Héph'al, see above on p. 118, note 1. 


§ Bdatf 
HITHPAE'L. 


1. This conjugation connects itself with Piél, inasmuch 
as it prefixes to the form dap the syllable nn (West. Aram. 
mx, but Biblical Aram. nq; Syr. ms ‘), which, like 24 in Niph'al 
(§ 51, 2, Rem.), has undoubtedly the force of a reflexive 
pronoun. 


9. The nm of the syllable mm in this conj., as also in 
Hithpé él and Hithpi lél (§ 55), suffers the following changes: — 
a) When one of the sibilants (0, 7, w) is the first radical 
of the verb, it changes places with the m (§ 19, 5), as 
santn to take heed, for vatnn; Danom to be burdened, 
for bsonn. (A solitary exception is found in yeitnn to 
avoid cacophony which would result from the succession 
of three T sounds Jer. 49, 3). With x, moreover, the 
transposed m is changed fy , as being more akin to 
the x (see § 19, 1), as pruxn to justify one’s self, for Panxn. 
b) Before 5, © and nm, the hm is assimilated (§ 19, 2), e. g. 
in NDI to be crushed (but poppin in Judg. 19, 22). anwA 
to cleanse one’s self, Sam he shall defile himself Lev. 21, 1. 
pann to behave uprightly ; sometimes also before 2 saat ee 
as xan to prophesy Jer. 23, 13, else Na:nn; j2i2n for JASNA 
to make one’s self ready, M@2m for 'mH Prov. 26,26. Also 
before @ Ec. 7, 16, before 4 Is. 33, 10. 

Rem. Metathesis should likewise take place when M and ? meet, 
and the m should be changed into 4. Instead of this the m has been 
assimilated with the t in the only instance of this kind. 237 Is. 1, 16. 
3. The significations of Hithpidéel.—a) Most frequently it 

is reflexive, but chiefly of Prél, as BypNM to sanctify one’s self, 
Dpinn to avenge one’s self, "ANNIM to gird one’s self. Then 


1 See also in the Hebrew “20M8 2 Ch, 20, 35, cf. Ps. 76, 6. 
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further it means, to make one’s self that which is expressed 
by the first conjugation; hence, fo conduct one’s self as such, 
to show one’s self, to imagine one’s self, to affect to be such; 

properly to make one’s self so and so, to act so and so; e. g. 

Sqann to make one’s self great, to act proudly; pannn to show 
one’s self cunning, crafty, also (Ee. 7, 16) to fancy one’s self 
mise; WIN to make (i. e. to Saal one’s self rich. Its 
signification sometimes coincides with that of Qil, and both 
forms are in use with the same meaning, e. g. bax to mourn, 
found in Qal only in poetry, in Hithp. in prose, and it can then 
even take an accusative (§ 138, 2, Rem. 1).—b) It expresses 
reciprocal action (like Niph. g 51, 2, b), as mNINN- to look 
upon one another Gen. 42, 1.—c) More frequently it expresses 
what one does more airéety to or for himself (comp. Niph. 
§ 51, 2, c). It has then an active signification, and, governs 
an accusative, e. g. DEEN exuit sibi (vestem), NMBNN solvit sibi 
(vincula). So without the accusative q2MNA to walk about for 
one’s self (ambulare).—d) Only seldom itis passive, e. g. n2mvn 
to be forgotten Ec. 8,10. Comp. Niphl, § 51, 2, a. 

Rem. 1. The passive Hothpd’dl is found only in the few following 
examples: Nazi to be made unclean Deut. 24, 4, das to be washed 
Ley. 18, 55, 56, news (for TWIN, see § 20, 3, b) it is glutted with fat 
Is. 834, 6. Comp. also 17>; see Rem. 4. 

2. Denominatives with the reflexive signification are S00 to 
embrace Judaism (i. e. to make one’s self a Jew), from N37, NTT" Jew ;. 
ssuxn to provision one’s self for a journey, from M3". 

3, The Perf, has often, as in Prel, Pé/thdch (or Qa/més in verbs 
x"5) in the final syllable, as prnnn to strengthen one’s self 2 Ch. 18, 7, 
15, 8, Naz he shall defile himself’ Lev. 21, 1. Final Pdthdch occurs 

‘also in the Impf. and Imp., as p2nnM he deems himself wise Ec. 7, 16. 

In pause these forms always take Qa’ més, as “aNmTy he has girded him- 
self Ps. 98, 1, 22ND? Ez. 7, 27, mab Job 38, 30, Wen” Job 18, 8; 
map sanctify "thyself Josh. 8, 5, But in the Part. always Se’ re, 
e. g. ‘ppm Ps, 8, 3, Is, 45, 15.—As in PY‘él MydBpPM (§ 52, Rem, 2), 
so in Hithp. npSnnn Zech. 6, 7. 

4, To this Reflexive dup ery (apparently from Piél) are commonly 
reckoned also some reflexive forms of the verb “pa (to muster), which 
do not double the middle radical and have under the first a long @ 
(Qa/més), namely per Judg. 20, 15, Impf. 3pam > Judg. 21, 9, 
together with the passive form ‘par Num. 1, 47, 2, 33, 26, 62, 1 K. 
20, 27. But these forms appear rather to be a reflexive of @al, with the 
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sense to present oneself at the muster, to be mustered, after the manner 
of the Aram. Jthpeél (West. Aram. DUP, Syr. \ ee 2f) and of the 
Ethiopic taqat*la, also Arab. *igtatala (which has always the ¢ trans- 
posed behind the first radical (see above in No. 2, p. 138).—Such a 
reflexive of Qal (also with the ¢ transposed) is to be recognised in 
pnindn (i. e. pmmbo after the analogy of the O. Test. Hebrew) in the 
Moabite inscription of king Mésha‘ (§ 2, 2), in the sense of the O. Test. 
Niphal em>3 to fight or wage war (see lines 11, 15, 19 and 32 of the 
Inscription, the two former lines showing DrA>N) in the Impf. with the 
Waw consecutive; on line 19 infin. with suff. "2 rionebra by his fighting 
with me). 


§ 55. 
RARER CONJUGATIONS. 


Of the unusual conjugations (§ 39, 4) some are connected, 
in form, with Piél, and are made by the doubling or repe- 
tition of one or more stem-letters, or by the lengthening of 
a vowel, i. e. by changes within the stem itself; others are 
analogous to Hiph‘il, and are formed by the addition of prefix 
letters or syllables. To the former class besides a passive, 
distinguished by the vowels, belongs also a reflexive form 
with the prefix nn, after the analogy of Hithpa él. 


Those which are analogous to Pi él, and which follow it 
in their inflection, are— 


1. Pd él; as dvip, pass. Po dl dvip, reflex. HithpG él dwiprn (corresp. 
to Conj. III. and VI. in the Ar. qdatdld, pass. giitild, reflex. tdqatdld) 
Impf. oP , Part. duipe, Impf. pass. >wipr, etc. Accordingly in 
Heb. the 6 of the first syllable is everywhere inflected from the @ 
whilst the passive form is distinguished simply by the @ sound in the 
second syllable. Inthe strong verb these conjugations occur but very 
seldom, Examples are:—Part. "yEta my opponent at law Job 9, 15, 
anya LT have appointed 1 Sam. 21, 3 (unless we ought to read “notin, 
wt to take root, pass, WW, denom. from ww root; of Hithpdel 
Jer. 25, 16, 46, 8; Is, 52, 5 (part. yen for yin). Tn verbs "¥¥ (§ 67) 
it is more rauueny e. g. bin, aa%o, 524n. 


The signification of P6él is, like that of PYél, often causative of 
Qal. Sometimes both Po. and Pi. are in use in the same signification, 
as yen and V8" to oppress; sometimes each has its peculiar shade of 
meaning, as 120 to turn about, to change, a2\0 to go about, to'sur- 
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round; >3n to exult, ddin-to make foolish (from 54m to be brilliant, but 
also to be vainglorious, foolish); 3:7 to make pleasant, yzin to com- 
miserate ; ww to root out, wrt to take root. 

With duip may be connected the formation of quadriliterals that 
insert a liquid at the end of the first syllable, as dy SP (§ 30, 3, § 56), 

oe x le’l, Ey. la’l, Pit el, Hi Hihet lel; as bbup and Re up G, atten. 
Arabic one IX. a ey XI “igtalld, ena sepéoisllye of Be ent 
states or of colours, as 2NW to be at rest, 4239 to be green; pass. Dboe 
to be withered; but of ar these verbs there is no example in Q&al. Tt 
is more Preeptent in verbs \"3, where it takes the place of Pi. and 
ee (§ 72, 7).—See also § 75, Rem. 18, 

3. Pdl'dl; as >uPuP with repetition of the last two stem-letters, 
= camer ally of slight motions in quick succession, e. g, 770 to go 
about with quick motion, hence (of the heart) to palpitate Ps. 88, 11, 
from "79 to go about; pass. “27727 to ferment with violence, to ae 
a rumbling sound Lam. 1, 20, 2, 11, Job 16,6. Nouns of this form 
are diminutives (§ 84, 23). Nearly related to this is— 

4. Pilpe’l, formed from verbs 3"3 and 4"3, by doubling both of the 
essential stem-letters; as 53d: to roll, from yds, reflex. >3>3nh to 
roll one’s self; >2>2, from b> (S33) This also is used of motion quickly 
repeated, which all languages are prone to express by repetition? of 
the same sound, )¥=£x to chirp, Esehs to tinkle, “373 to gurgle, #pEs to 
fit or flutter (from Ay to fly). 


With Hiphil are connected the following— 
5. Tiph@l; as opm, with m prefixed, as ds=m? to teach to walk, 


1 Hence the passive Polpal >2>D 1 K. 20, 27; so too from 228 we get 

Pilpé'l SL28 to caress Ps. 94, 19, Polpal YSU to be fondled Is, 66, 12, and 
from 57 prob. comes in Polp, NE"E" Ps. 45, 3.—Tr. 

i. 2 Compare Lat. tinnio, tintinnus (—our ding-dong) and in German Tick- 
tack (=our tick-tack), Wirrwarr, Klingklang (=our clink-clank) The re- 
petition of the same letter in verbs >"> produces also the same effect; as in 
pp? to lick, Pies to beat, HEY to trip along. The same thing is expressed 
also by diminutive forms; comp. in Lat, the termination -illo, as in cantillo, 
in Germ. -eln, ern, in flimmern, trillern, tropfeln (comp. our drip, dribble). 
Hence we may discern the relation, mentioned under No. 3, between these 
forms and the diminutives. Comp. F. A. Pott, Doppelung, Lemgo, 1862, 8Vvo. 

3 Both dann and DA°M are probably kindred forms of the stem Pa P2" 
=ppI=3II=137— Ta —Aram, 327: all traceable to the monosyllabic or ultimate 


root 427= Ar. 5 = Sans. rag = G. regen= E. wrig = wriggle = W. rhiglo, and 
all meaning to stér or move, and used especially of the feet, tongue, etc., and 
hence -to walk, talk, translate, etc. Hence come 541275 (Targtim) interpretation 
or version, and ‘V2375" (interpreter) =E. dragoman = Fr, trucheman.—Tr, 
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to lead (denom. from >:> a foot); ina td "5 stem, Hom, Impf. n7nm to 
vie with Jer. 12, 5, 22, 15 (from 5H to be hot, eager). The Aram. has 
a similar form, t:7m to interpret, “whence also the Heb. has the Part. 
pass, neon Ezra 4, 7. 

6. Shaph* él; as bape, frequent in Syr., as Aram. abu, Syr. 
woada, to flame, from sn}. In Hebrew it is found only in the noun 
minbe) flame, § 84, No. 34; but this conjugation may underlie the 
Hiph‘il, with 4 for t; see Davies? Heb. Lex. p. 608. Compare § 39, 4, 


Rem. 
* * * * 


Forms of which single examples occur:—7. wtup, pass. BUR; as 
veona scaled off, having the form of scales Ex. 16, 14, from pon pwr 
to peel, to shell.—B. Pup, as HT a violent rain, from 57}.—9. drama 
(frequent in the Rabbinic), a form compounded of Niph. and Hithp., 
found in the examples 832 for ™en2 they let themselves be warned 
Ez, 28, 48; “D2 for “EBM? ‘to be expiated Deut. 21, 8. 

We may mention also, as worthy of notice,—10, the form “ZizN 
to sound the trumpet, commonly derived from the stem “xn. But it 
is probably a denom. from M7zixq a trumpet, an onomatopoetic (or 
mimetic) form like the old Latin taratantara for the sound of the tuba, 
Ennius ap. Servium ad Ain. 9, 503. 


§ 56. 
QUADRILITERALS. 


Of the formation of quadriliterals we have already spoken 
(§ 30, 3). The few verbs of this kind (of nouns there are 
more) are formed after the analogy of Piél, once after Hiphil. 
The following are all the examples that occur:— 


Perf. 878 he spread out Job 26, 9 (with Pavthach in the first 
syllable, as in Aram.).’ Impf. Hp2p%2" he will devour it Ps, 80, 14, 
r. DOD cf. bY3. Pass. wEws to become green again Job 88, 25. Part. 
bsiza girded 1 Ch. 15, 27. Like Hiph'il is bvh (contracted d-waivh, 
best) to turn to the left (denominative from xn) Gen. 18, 9, Is. 
30, 21. 


1 But Delitzsch more properly regards this as the inf. absol. of a Pilel 
form of 98 with an euphonic change of the first © into % and the second 
into %. Besides this, there are also many evidences in favor of the reading 
TWB and this has therefore been accepted by Baer in his text of Job. 
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C. STRONG VERB WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES} 


Paradigm C. 


§ 57. 


The accusative of the personal Pronoun which follows a 
verb active may be expressed—a) by a distinct word, ni the 
accusative-sign with the su/fix-pronoun (§ 117, 2), as ink dup 
(he has killed him); or—b) by the mere suffix, as 35up or 
up (he has killed him). The second method is the usual one 
(§ 33), and it is only of it we now treat.” Neither of these 
forms is employed when the accusative of the Pronoun is 
reflexive, in which case a reflexive verb is used, viz. Niphal 
and Hithpaél (§§ 51 and 54), e. g. wapnn he sanctified him- 
self not 3p, which would only signify he sanctified him. 

Two points are here concerned, viz., the form of the 
suffix, and the changes in the verbal form in consequence of 
appending it. The former is exhibited in § 58 and the latter 
in § 59—6l. 


§ 58. 
THE PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES OF THE VERB. 
1. The pronominal suffixes appended to the verb express 


the accusative of the personal Pronoun; and they are the 
following :-— 


1 We treat of this subject here in connection with the strong or regular 
verb, in order to show in it the general analogy. As to the weak or irregular 
verbs, the mode of shortening their forms before the suffixes will be noticed 
under each class. 

2 On the cases where the former must be employed, see § 121, 4, Rem, 
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Singular. Plural, 
1. , 20M. ates Bey A 1. com. »— %— us. 
pause "3—); "J me. 5 
fe J, A— (*kha), in . 
pausex—, also J— é no, n2— ! 
p ee * + thee. | 2. ree Sind you. 
er a eran es BS fs 
rely J— 


m. OF," 5; o—(contr. 
from Ome) Roy 
on (contr. from 
pI), no} poet. 
ja, ta, ta 
IY RII 

9. That these suffixes are shortened forms of the personal 
Pronoun is for the most part quite clear; and only some of 
them require explanation. 

The suffixes 43, 32, 24 and 4 never have the tone, but the 
syllable preceding them always takes it. 

In the suffix of the 2d person (4, 3, 02, 72) the basis 
appears to be a lost form of the pronoun } nas with >* instead 
of Fm (M38, M28; DPX), which was employed here perhaps in 
order to distinguish the suffixes from the afformatives of the 
Perfect (§ 44, 1). 

In the 3d person masc., out of 1n—, by rejecting the feeble 
h, there arose d-u, and thence often by contraction 6 (§ 23, 4) 
usually written j, much more seldom 4. In the fem., the 
suffixes from x°m ought, according to analogy, to sound n—, 
ri—, m—; but instead of n—, we have, for the sake of 
euphony, simply m—, where the nm is regularly a consonant, 


m. —) 13 I (7); 
aie ap nm him. 3 
Gs a, m—} i her. 


them. 


1 Di occurs very seldom as verbal suffix (Deut 32, 26); V2 not at all. 
Yet they are given in the list as ground-forms, which frequently occur with 
nouns and prepositions. 

2 Traces of this lost form appear still in the afformatives of the Hthiopic 
verb, as gatalka (thou hast killed), and also in the Samaritan (see Gesend 
Carmina Samaritana, Anecdota Orientalia, p. 43; Petermann, Brevis linguae 
Samarit. grammatica ete. Berol. 1873 p. 21). Comp. what was said on “mu 
in § 44, 1. The ¢ and & are not infrequently interchanged in languages 
generally (see § 33, 3, Note 1), 
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and therefore with Mappi’q; however there is also found n»— 

(see No. 3, Rem. 1). : 

Once (Ez. 41, 15) NN— stands for —, as in West. Aram. and 
Arabic. ’ 

3. The variety in the forms of the suffixes was occasioned 
by the form and tense of the verb, which received and modi- 
fied them. Thus, three forms of almost every suffix may be 
distinguished: 

4) One beginning with the consonant itself, as 13, 44, %, 
(am) 5, etc. This is appended to verbal forms which end 
with a vowel, as »:5up, anbup. 

b) A second and a third, with the so-called union-vowels* 
(s—, 2—) for the vetbat forms which end with a con- 
sonant (for the exception, see § 59, Rem. 3): with a as 
the union-vowel for the forms of the Perfect, as »;5up, 
"5p, boup; with e (rarely a) as the union-vowel for the 
forms of the Imperfect and Imperative, as 35upr, ndup. 
To the Perfect belongs also the suffix 4, as having 
originated from 71— (§ 33, 1). With 4, 5p, 79, the 
uniting sound is only a half-vowel (vocal Sh°wa), as 
J—, BI—, jo— €. 8. Wop (q°ta-l’kha); or when the final 
cohen of the verb is a guttural, 7, as in Ant. In 
pause, the Sh*wa of #—, F- becomes S¢ghd'l with the 
tone, as 7— in Fup, ant. Comp. however also y— 
Deut. 28, 24 et al. 


Rem, 1. As rare forms, may be mentioned: sing. 2d pers. m, N3— 
1 K, 18, 44, in pause i na Prov. 2,11; fem. "2, "2— Ps. 187, 6, and 
often in the later Psalms. => ebiithasy to the rule, joined to the 
Perf. in Judg. 4, 20).—In the 3d pers. mas. 4 Num. 28, 8; fem. 5— 
without Mappi’q Ex. 2, 3, Amos 1, 11, Jer. 44, 19.—The forms i2—, 
‘o—, in—, are strictly poetic (except Ex. 23, 31); instead of ta— 
we find 472— once in Ex. 15,5. ‘On the origin of these forms, see § 32, 
Rem. 7, 


i We retain the common name union-vowel, although it rests on a rather 
superficial view, and is somewhat vague. These union-sounds seem, for the 
most part, to be traces of ancient terminations of the verb, like ¢ of the 2d 
pers. sing. fem. in AUP. Take, for example, the Hebrew form g¢tal-ant, 
when compared with the Arabic gatala-ni; and, on the other hand, the Hebrew 


gtalatni and the Arab, gatalatni. 
10 
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2. By comparing these suffixes of verbs with the suffixes of nouns 
(§ 91), we find that—a) there is here a greater variety of forms than 
there (because the forms and relations of the verb are themselves more 
various) ;—b) the verbal suffix, where it differs from that of the noun, 
is longer, as "3, ny—, "2— (me), "— (my). The reason is, that the 
object of the verb is less closely connected with it than. the possessive 
pronoun is with the noun; on which account, also, the former may even 
be expressed by a separate word (§ 117, 2). 


4. The suffix gains still more strength, when instead of 
the union-vowels there is inserted between it and the verb a 
union-syllable, 2—, which, when the syllable has the tone, 
becomes 2— (commonly called Nin epenthetic or Nin de- 
monstrative), which, howeyer, occurs only in the Imperfect 
and chiefly in pause, e.g. 102292 he will bless him (Ps. 72, 15), 
sp79a2) he will honour me (Ps. 50, 23). This Min is, however, 
for the most part incorporated with the suffixes, and hence 
we get a new series of forms, viz.— 

Ist pers. —, ~—, for "5 Dabs 

2d pers. J—, once 73— (Jer. 22, 24) and Pause ">— 
(Prov. 2, 11);. , 

3d pers. 33— for *nz~, also % (Num. 23, 13); fem. mi— 
for M3 | | 

Ist pers. plur. %— for %3:—. 

In the other persons this Nun does not occur. 


Rem. The uncontracted forms with Nin written distinctly are rare 
and only poetic (Ex. 15, 2, Deut, 32, 10, Jer. 5, 22, 22, 24), and do not 
occur at all in 3 fem. sing. and 1 plur. .The contracted forms (with 
the Nidan assimilated) are rather frequent also in prose, especially in 
pause, (very seldom I as first pers. pl. Hosea 12, 5; comp. arin Gen. 
44, 16, 50, 18. Num, 14, 40 for 4937). : 

This Nan is of a demonstrative nature, and gives more emphasis 
to the word, and is therefore chiefly found in pause. But it occurs’ 
also in the union of the suffixes with certain particles (§ 100, 5). 

It is frequent in West. Aram.; in Samaritan it is appended also to 
the Perfect, and in similar cases even a Mis inserted (Petermann, gramm. 
Samar. p. 12 ff.). In the Syriac we find 2 and ai inserted in the same 
way. The Arabic too has a corresponding emphatic form of the 
Imperfect with the pronominal suffixes, as yaktulan-ka or yagqtullanna-ka, 
which is however used also without suffixes. Comp. § 48, 2. 


* 
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| § 59. 
THE PERFECT WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 

1, The personal endings (afformatives) of the Perfect. 
have in part a different form, when connected with the 
suffixes; viz.— 

a) In the 3 sing. fem. n—, n—, the original feminine-ending, 

for n—; 

b) 2 sing. mas. m, also m, to which the union-vowel is 
attached, but the only clear instance of this is with »>—'; 

c) 2 sing. fem. "7, likewise an older form for m (comp. *nx, 
smbop, § 32, Rem. 4; § 44, Rem. 4). This form is to be 
distinguished from the Ist pers. sing. only by the context. 

d) 2 plur. mas. »m for DM, which is explained by the Arabic 

-antum, qataltum, West. Avam. pmy, Pmoup for Heb. ore, 

pm>yp (§ 32, Rem. 5). Examples are found only in 

Num. 20, 5, 21, 5, Zech. 7, 5. The fem. jmbup with 

suffixes dex not occur, but probably it took the same 

form as the masculine. 

We exhibit, first, the forms of the Perfect in Hiphil as 
they appear in connection with suffixes, because here no 
further change takes place in the stem itself, except as to 
the tone (see No. 2): 


Sing. Plur. 
3m, S*Oph 3c. A UpPH 
3 7. maupn 
2m. moupn, moupn | 2m. aPZUpPM 
2/7. smbupn, Moopn 
le. smbupn le. "ph 


The beginner is recommended to practise first the manner of con- 
necting the suffixes with this Hiphil-form, and then to take up that 
with the Perf. of Qil (see No. 2). 

2. The tone inclines towards the appended suffix, so 
that it does not readily remain on the stem itself. And this 


1 The short a here also belongs properly to the form of the verb itself, 
See Note 1, under § 58, 3, 4, 


di 10* 
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occasions, particularly in the Perfect of (dl, certain vowel 
changes, a) the Qd'més of the Ist syllable no longer standing 
before the tone, becomes vocal Sh*wd; b) the original Pa'thach 
of the 2d syllable, which had disappeared in the third person 
sing. and plur. appears anew lengthened into Qa'mes; likewise 
original 7 becomes @ e. g. FAM 1 Sam. 18, 22; in consequence 
of which we have the following forms in that tense:— 


Sing. Plur. 
3m. Sup 3-6.) 8 Op 
3 f. moup 
2m. nevp (A2up, Rem. 4) 2m. sm>sup 
2 f. »mbup (moup, Rem. 4) 

1 c, snbup le. ‘2>up 


The connection of these forms with all the suffixes is 
shown in Paradigm C. There it will be seen, too, how the 
Séré in the Perfect Pie changes sometimes into S*ghé/, and 
sometimes into vocal Sh°nd. 


Rem. 1. The suffixes for the 2d pers. pl., 52 and 43, are (together 
with 04 and 4m) rather more weighty (i. e. more strongly accented) 
forms than the others, and hence are called grave suffixes, and always 

have the tone. Compare their connection with nouns in § 91. With 
a verb in the Perfect we find only 05 occurring (Ps. 118, 26). The form 
sup which is generally represented as a form of combination before 
i> and \> in the 3d sing. masc. (also by Kimchi and in Parad. C. in this 
grammar) is only formed from analogy and, according to Abraham de 
Balmis it is without any example in the Old Testament. 

2, In the 3 sing. mas. n$up is very often contracted into ‘>up, 
according to § 23, 5, and so likewise in the 2 sing. mas, nk twp into IP>yp. 

3. The 3 sing. fem. moUuP =n>up) has the twofold peculiarity — 
a) that the ending ath constantly draws the tone to itself,’ and then 
takes the suffixes that make a syllable of themselves (73, 4, 55, 4, 53, 
7) without a union-vowel, contrary to the general rule (§ 58, 3, a);— 
b) with the other suffixes the union-vowel is indeed adopted, but the 
tone is drawn back to the penultima, sothat they appear with shortened 
vowels (J, B— e. g. NEON she loves thee Ruth 4, 15, in many MSS. 
FNSON), ome it burned them Is. 47,14, DNS22 she has stolen them 
Gen. 81, 32, For "3n— yh— etc., we find in pause ":r— Ps, 69, 10, 
7— Cant. 8, 5, and also without pause, for the sake of correspondence , 


1 Fnean in Cant. 8, 5 is an exception. 02 and ]2. would probably have 
the tone even here (Rem, 1), but no examples occur, 
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in sound, anban (she has born thee) in the same verse (Cant. 8, 5). The 
forms amSDp | and MASzp' are contr. from annSup (in pause snnbup Is, 
59, 16) and AnSup, after the analogy of 1:—, for w3— (§ 58, 4), 

4, In the 2 sing. mase. Heup i is ‘mostly used, and the suffixes have 
therefore: no union-vowel, e. g. "3MxD ANI thow hast rejected us, 
hast scattered us Ps. 60, 3; only with 1 p. sing. we have ~2h>up (from 
nbup and "2—) e. g. =ENE pn thow searchest me Ps. 189, 1, but also in 
pause “2maIy thow hast cakes me Ps. 22, 2.—In the 2 sing. fem. "m 
is written also defectively, as in "2M" thow (fem.) hast deceived me 
1 Sam, 19, 17, aT Jer. 15, 10, Cant. 5, 9, Ex. 2, 10; a few times the 
suff. is attached to the shorter form (m—), as in naan thou (fem.) 
adjurest us Cant. 5, 9, Josh. 2, 17, comp. Jer. 2, 27; and with Se'ré 
3277 thow (fem.) hast let us ee: Josh, 2, 18. 

5. In verbs middle E, the E remains before the suffixes, e. g. 
pwnd he puts them on Lev. 16, 4, 437% he loves thee Deut. 15, 16, 
InnSHN she loved him 1 Sam. 18, 28, From a verb middle O, we have 
winds 5 Ihave subdued him Ps. 18, 5, with a shortened 0 in a syllable 
that has lost the tone (§ 44y Rem. 3). 


§ 60. 
IMPERFECT WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 


In the forms of the Imperfect Qd/, which end with the 
last stem-letter, the vowel 6 of the final syllable is shortened 
eonaraty to °%, simple Sh°wa vocal (—), at times to °, Chaté’ph- 
qimés (—) Jer. 31, 33; but to 6, Qamés-chati'ph (—), before 
7—, D2—, j2—- Instead of nz>upn the form ssupr? is used 
as 2nd and 3rd person, Cant. 1, 6, Jer. 2, 19, Job 19, 15. The 
forms with Nin demonstrative (§ 58, 4) are very apt to stand 
at the end of the clause or sentence. 

Rem, 1. Verbs with Impf. A (to which belong specially all that 
have a guttural for the 2d or the 3d radical, §§ 64 and 65) retain the 
full A in the Jmpf. (and also the Jmp. § 61, 2), and the Pd’thdch, when 
it comes to stand in an open syllable, is lengthened into QW més, e g. 
n3tizbu1 and it put me on Job 29, 14, nmaSy3 let them demand it back 
Job 3, 5, prbuint and he sent them Josh. 8, 3, 1481 they call upon 


him Ps, 145, 18. 
2. Occasionally, as exceptions, suffixes with the union-vowel a, 


1 Comp. 1 Sam. 1, 6, Is. 84, 17, Jer. 49, 24, Ruth 3, 6; in pause Ez. 
14,15, everywhere, according to Kimchi without Mappig in the closing no, The 
form {OMIT is found 1 Sam. 18, 28 in pause. 

2 This form is also found as feminine without a suffix in Jer. 49, 11, 


Bz, S77. 
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occur also in the Imperfect, as in pwd. Ex. 29, 30; comp. 2, 17, Gen. 
19, 19, 29, 32; even ‘BAN (6 from ahu) Hos. 8, 3: Comp. Ps. 85, 8, etc. 

3, The eeefioces are at times appended also to the plural forms in 
7, eg. “ANDIM ye crush me Job 19, 2; elsewhere always without a 
union-vowel, as in "334%" they shall find me Prov. 1, 28, Is. 60, 7, 10, 
Jer, 5, 22. 

4, In Pi, the Sé’ré of the final syllable, like the Cho‘lém in Qdl, 
becomes Sh®wa; but before the suffixes 7 B23, je— it is only 
shortened into S*ghd'l, e. g. HXEP7 he will gather thee Deut. 80, 4 (with 
final guttural Few Gen. 82, 27), more rarely into Chi’réq, as DIwaRN 
I will strengthen you Job 16, 5; comp. Ex, 81, 13, Is, 25, 1. 

5. In Hiph., the long 7 vata! as in svthabn thou-clothest me 
Job 10, 11; after 1 consecutive frequently written defectively e. g. 
pws Gen. 8, 21; and only rarely we meet with forms like nPwsn 
thou enrichest it Ps, 65, 10, 1 Sam. 17, 25. saonips § 53, Rem, 4. 


§ 61. 
INFINITIVE, IMPERATIVE, AND PARTICIPLE WITH PRONOMINAL 
SUFFIXES. 

1. The Infinitive of a verb active can.be construed with 
an accusative, and then it takes the verbal suffix (i. e. the 
accusative of the personal pronouns), as "220p to kill me; but 
as a noun it can take also the nominal suffix (i. e. the genitive 
of the personal pronoun) as "up my Killing (see § 133, 1, 2). 
In either case it usually assumes in Qd/ the form Sup, with 
the 6 drawn backward. nee syllable which is created thus 
is a slightly closed one, e. g. anza by his writing Jer. 45,1 
(not ian> koth-b6 § 21, 2, iN only before y—, D3— there is 
a complete closing e. g. 7BOND Exod. 23, 16, Lev. 23, 39, if 
the throwing back of the vowel is not aed altogether 
(v. Rem. 2). Comp. the segholate nouns of the form up, 
with which Sup is closely related, § 84, Nos. 10, 11, and § 93, 
Parad. I. 

Rem. 1. The Inf. of the form 33% becomes with suffixes M320 
Gen. 19, 33, like nouns of the form 34. 

a ; : 
the pa ne of shoals pos e. g. Da>oN your eating Gen. 8, 5 ae 
thy standing Obad. 11; but this analogy is followed in B2°%P your 
harvesting Lev. 19, 9 GipAlesiong orig. %), and BION" (md-ds°- khé ‘am your 
contemning Is. 80, 12. In the infinitive of the Piel the é of the Suff. 


+» 02—, jz is changed into S%ghdl e.g. 4723 Ex.4, 10, or attenuated 
into 7 e. g. pawn Is. 1, 15 (v. § 60, 4). 
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2. The leading form of the Jmperative in Qdl (sup) takes 
the su/fixes in the same form as the Jnfinitive. In “Sup (pro- 
nounced go{*le'nt) the Sh*wa@ is very slightly heard, inna we 
have e. g. "BI rédh<phée'ni, without Daghésh in the » (§ 21, 
2, a). The forms "up, vp, which are not presented in the 
Paradigm, suffer no change. For the fem. mp the mascu- 
line form yp is used, as in the Imperfect. ante the verbs 
that form the /mperative with A (to which belong especially 
those that have a guttural in the 2d or 3d radical, §§ 64 and 
65), as in mw, the A remains before the suffixes but is 
lengthened into Qa'més, because it comes to stand in an open 
syllable (just as in the Jmpf. A, § 60, Rem. 1), e. g. hbw 
send thou me Is. 6, 8, "23ma prove thou me Ps. 26, 2. srop 
call thou me Ps. 50, 15, yaw Gen. 23, 8. pyya nonce oy 
is abnormal (for pyxa) with ‘toneless dm as in the perf. isthen 
3d sing. fem. § 59, Rem. 3. In the Jmp. of Hiph'il, not the 
form Sup, but Soph i is used (7 on account of the open syllable); 
e. g. IMAM offer it Mal. 1, 8. 

3. The Participles shorten their vowels in the same way 
as nouns of the like form do, e. g. Sup, "pth, ipth etc. On 
the contrary before the Sh*wd mobile y7x5 etc., or by sharpen- 
ing 727k Exod. 23, 4, ypok 2 K. 22, 20;-from twp is formed 
sbwpna, Fup etc. (by sharpening é into 7, Is. 52, 12). 

On the difference between "2up (my killing one) and %;2up (killing 
me) see § 135, 2, 


Il. THE WEAK VERB. 
A. VERBS WITH GUTTURALS. 
§ 62. 
Paradigms D. ku Bs 


Verbs which have a guttural for one of the three stem- 
letters deviate from the strong verb, according to the general 
rules in § 22. These deviations do not change the stem con- 
sonants and therefore can only in part be taken for actual 


1 See the general view of the classes of verbs, in § 41. 
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weakness, as in the omission of the doubling (by Daghe'sh 
forlé, § 63, 4 and § 64, 3), on the other hand, a few original 
elements have been preserved in guttural stems whilst they 
have degenerated in the regular strong verb. For instance 
in forms like ttam> (§ 63, 2), the original @ of the preformative 
is kept (§ 47, 2), which is weakened into é in the so-called 
strong verb, as in Sup». Of course the ¥ and 7 come into 
account here only when they retain their power as consonants, 
and are not substitutes for vowels as the 8 in a part of the 
verbs xp, §68, as well as in some x’y §73, Rem. 4 and in all 
x5 § 74. In all these cases the x is originally a full con- 
sonant, while m in verbs m5 was never anything else but a 
vowel letter, comp. § 75. The real consonant 7m at the end 
of the word is known by the Mappiqg; but the “ shares only 
partially in these anomalies (§ 22, 5), For more convenient 
representation, we distinguish the three cases in which the 
guttural stands first, second, or third in the stem. The three 
Paradigms, D, E and F, where only those conjugations are 
omitted which are wholly regular, exhibit the inflections, 
which are more fully explained in the following sections 
(63—65). 


§ 63. 
VERBS PE (5) GUTTURAL. 


E. g. "23 to stand. Paradigm D. 


The deviations here from the regular verb may be reduced 
to the following particulars :— 

1. When the first stem-letter, at the beginning of the 
word, would regularly have a simple Sh°wd (Sup, ambup), it 
ones here always a composite Sh°wa (Chateph § 10, 2, § 22, 3); 
e. g. Inf. Tiay to stand, 55x to eat, Perf. ontay, onzen from 
yan to be inclined. 

_ 2. When a preformative is placed before a guttural, they 
either form together a closed syllable, or the vowel of the 
preformative appears again as Chateph under the guttural. 
In both cases a double formation may again be distinguished 
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according as the original @ remains or is attenuated into i, 
Examples a) for closed syllables with the original vowel of 
the preformative: Tjany, diam>, adm? etc. (and thus mostly 
with initial m in Jmp/. Qal, sometimes with forms repeating a 
as Chateph under the guttural e. g. ritm etc.); the same in 
the impf. Hiphil “orm etc. Very rarely the original & is 
found in a closed syllable under the preform. > of the Perf. 
Niph dl: psan> Gen. 31, 27; comp. 1 Sam. 19, 2, Jos. 2, 16; 

on the other hand @ occurs very frequently under the pre- 
formative followed by Chatéph Pa’ thich e.g. nivyzetc. likewise in 
the Particip. 7792 Ps. 89, 8 etc. b) slightly closed, with Chatéph 
after the original vowel: mbm, ‘Tiays, OF (and so almost always 
with » and = in Jmp/. Oal and Hiph al; wa7n, Saxo in Hoph al).— 
The 7 attenuated from @ is almost always changed before 
gutturals into S¢ghd/ (comp. however Rem. 5); this S¢ghdl 
appears partly c) in closed syllables e. g. tans, om, AnD, 

JM, Ox? and so almost always in the Jmp/. Qal with d in the 
2d syllable (comp. however Rem. 2); in Niph. e. g. ym: etc., 
in Hiph. Mont etc., and partly d) slightly closed, followed 
by Chateph S¢ghdl e.g. 50x, sw in Imp/. Oal (however never 
with »); ‘ayn Hiph. Tay2 Niphal. 

Rem. In connection with the above examples the following remarks 
may be made: 1) The forms with the closed syllable (the so-called “hard 
combination” a) and e)) occur frequently in the verb by the side of 
forms with slightly closed syllables (the so-called “soft combinations” 
b) and d)). 2) In the 1. sing. Impf. Qal the preformative Aleph re- 
ceives continually —, whether in the slightly or firmly closed syllables. 
3) The removal of the tone towards the end causes frequently a change 
of the Péthdch of the preformative into S¢ghol and vice versa, e. g. 
nivy2, but 3. sing. fem. nnwr2; FON, but "BONN; TSH, but On Tas etc., 
and thus almost always with the change of leh Chiiteph S¢ghdl group 
into the lighter Chateph Pdthdch group, whenever the tone is removed 
one place farther back (comp. § 27. Rem. 5). 4) In all these examples 
cited above S®ghdl may also be considered as a modulation of the 
original short Péithdch. In this case all the formations of the verba 
primae gutturalis (Pé guttural verbs) would be based on a restoration 
of the original vowel of the preformatives. Compare however the same 
change from 7 to @ in the Imper. (Rem. 1). 


3. When in forms like ‘iad, tay3, the vowel of the final 
syllable is changed into simple Sh°nd vocal, on account of the 
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accession of one of the afformatives (4, \—, m—), then the 
composite Shewa of the guttural changes to the corresponding 
short vowel, as Tiay-, plur. ay (sound yd-dm*-dhi'), Mayr: 
she is forsaken. But here also there exists a harder form 
besides, as sbam> they take a pledge (also 5575), sptm> as well 
as Apt they are strong. Compare in general § 22, 4, § 28, 3 

4. In the Inf.,-imp. and Impf. of Niph., where the first 
stem-letter would regularly be doubled (Supm, Sup), the 
doubling is always omitted, and the vowel of the preforma- 
tive is lengthened into Sé’ré, as tray" for Way (§ 22, 1). 


REMARKS, 


IL On Qiil. 


1. In verbs XB the Inf. constr. and Imp. take (—) under the ahs 
letter (according to § 22, 4, Rem. 2); hence six gird thou Job 38, 
258 love thow Hos. 8, 1, boy to eat, with a prefix thy, dono. The est 
is found also at times, as in Inf. thy 1 K. 6, 6; e.g. Nn DSN3 Num. 
26, 10. 

Also in the other forms-of the Jmp., the guttural often exerts its 
influence upon the vowel, which it changes to Sghdl, as “BLN strip 
thyself Is. 47, 2, H29y (for F42, w. 4 cohort.) set thyself Job 38, 5; 
especially when the second radical also is a guttural, as 135% Ps. 31, 
24. Pithdch occurs in 1n53n pledge him Prov. 20, 16, and perhaps Ps. 
9, 14 (9239). 

2. The Impf. A, as the Parad. shows, has regularly under the first 
two letters ——; and with the hard combination —— as dams he 
ceases, DDI" he 48 wise. This is true likewise of some verbs Pé Guttural, 
which are also verbs n">, as nim he sees, nxn he divides, but some 
are like MW", mbps, 33. The pointing — — is found even in verbs 
Impf. O, but less frequently, as HONn he ‘collects, rwns he lays bare. 
The form 153m and she loves Ez. 28, 5, stands quite by itself.—In these 
forms the pointing nee is frequently shortened to —— eine 


won". ‘The form 155%, ‘Ps, 7, 6, ht wacdeiliad to Kimchi is a sites 
form derived from the Qal (F4") and Pi. (F375), can be considered cee 
as a further change from mo (comp. § 64. Rem. 3 pms"); zon Ex. 9 
23 is similar, 


Il, On Hiphil and He phil. 


3. The above-named (Rem. 2) shortening of —— to —— occurs 
here also in the Perf. Hiph. after Waw consec.; i. e. after the throwing 
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forward of the tone, as nTasn thou didst set, but with the Waw ATT) 
and thow shalt set Num. 3, 6, 8, 13-27, 19; "mash, but “Anas Jer, 
15, 14, Ez. 20, 37. 

4. In the Perf, of Hiph., —— is sometimes changed into —_——, 
and —— into oe in Hoph., by lengthening the short vowel, under 
the influence of the Méthég, e. g. H7325 thow leddest over Josh. 7, 7, 
nosh he brings up Hab. 1, 15; n>3h ‘Tudg. 6, 28, Nah. 2,8. On an other 
case of this kind (723) see § 64. 2. Something similar occurs with 
nouns of the so-called Segholate forms after got] comp. § 93, 


Il. In General. 


5. In the verbs n"m fo be and mn fo live the guttural is almost 
wholly without influence in combination with the preformative; thus 
the Impf. Qal mm and Hy Niph. 475,; only in Perf. Hiph, nnn 
(2. plur. er Jos. 2, psy Where initial ra and m should have vocal 


nmr, (except in 2. sing. fem. of the Impf. Qa: “ Gen od "60 =n 
Ez. 16, 6 and in Inf. orinn Jos. 5, 8); after the prefixes 4, 3, >, >, 
however, the Chat. Seghol becomes Sh®wd@ and the prefix takes 7, as 
elsewhere before strong consonants with Sh®w@; therefore in Perf. Qdl 
pr}, Imper. 173, Inf. nivn, nivna ete. The only exception is the 
2. masc. of the Imper. after Waw: rm Gen. 12, 2, M1) Gen. 20, 7. 


6. On verbs 8”5 in which the & loses its consonant sound and is 
resolved into a vowel, see § 68. 


§ 64, 
VERBS ‘A’YIN (2) GUTTURAL. 


E. g. wn to slaughter. Paradigm E. 


The deviations from the strong verb are less important 
in this class,’ and are mainly as follows:— 

1. Where a simple Sha is required, the guttural takes, 
nearly without exception, a composite Sh°md, viz. the Chatée'ph- 
Pa thiich (—); ©. g. Perf. yon, Impf. sont, Imp. Niph. sone. 
In the Jmp. Qal before the ‘afformatives > and 4 the original 
Pa'thich occurs in the 1st syllable and is followed by Chateph- 


1 Héph al, which is not exhibited in the Paradigm, is inflected like Qal: 
Hiph il is regular. 
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Pwthach, the syllable being only slightly closed; but in 325s 
the preference of the s for S¢ghol has caused the change from 
@ to é and in 15nv Job 6, 22 the i remains before a hard 
guttural. 

So in the Inf. Qdl w. suf. as in Is. 9, 6 HIZO to support it (but FASE 
thy marching Judg. 5, 4) and in the fem, form (§ 45, 2, b) M3nx to love, 
NaNI to languish.— 

2. As the preference of the gutturals for the 4 sound 
has generally less influence on the following than on the 
preceding vowel (§ 22, 2), so not only is the Chd’lém in Inf. 
Odl Bind, vA retained, but also, for the most part, the Se’ré 
in Jmpf. Niph. and Pi. amb. he fights, pn he comforts, and 
even the more feeble S¢ghd'l (after Waw consecutive) BMS. 
But in the Jmp/. and Imp. of Qdl, the last syllable generally 
takes (—), through the influence of the guttural even in 
transitive verbs, e. g. OMB, UMY; pI, p27; ANB, Wa (seldom 
like DA, TAN), with suff. in the Imp. "2503, “Soy, in the 
Impf. arson; with the 6 in Imper. Oal is found only bos 2 Sam. 
13,.17; a Ex. 4, 4, 2 Sam. 2, 21 fem. "tnx Ruth. 3, 15 (so 
ashi to Kimchi in the Wurzelwérterb. with the nena 
echo of the expelled 6 as Chatéph-Qa'més; on the other hand 
in pl. regularly s1mx); “790 Judges 19, 8 (according to Kimchi 
390 19,5 can only be read s¢a@d with the abnormal lengthening 


for 490); finally, here also belongs mvt instead of mapt 


Num. 23, 7 v. § 63, 4. Just as rare are the Jmp. med. gut. 
with 6 as DAD, TAN comp. Is. 27, 4, Ez. 16, 33 and also in 
the Perf. Pi., Pd'thich occurs more ee than in the 
strong verb, as pm) to comfort. 

3. In Pi., Pu. and Hithp., the Daghé'sh forté is inadmissible 
in the middle stem-letter; but, in the greater number of 
examples, particularly before m, m, and », the preceding 
vowel remains short, the guttural having Daghé'sh forte im- 
plicitum (see § 22, 1); e. g. Pi. pmiv, Inf. priv to sport, Pu. 
771 to be washed, Hithp. Imper. 7h cleanse yourselves. The 
complete omission of the doubling and therefore the lengthen- 
ing of the preceding vowel occurs continually only with 4 
e. g. 77a to bless, Impf. 73>, Pit dl 773; before w it occurs 
regularly in the stems "39, $s, jN72, INE and in the Hithpa‘éls 
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of Ma, HN and ANT; on the other hand x is virtually doubled 
in the Perfects px? (once in Jmpf. Jer. 29, 23) to commit 
adultery, ¥x2 to despise (twice besides in the participle Is. 60, 14, 
Jer. 23, 17) 382 to abhor Lam, 2, 7 (also mm? Ps. 89, 40) 
and tyw Ps. 109, 10; furthermore in the infinitive tN? Eccl. 
2, 20 according to Abs best reading; in the Pid 4 Job 33, 21 
the x should be written with Daghé'sh forté, according to the 
correct Massora. 

Rem. 1, In the verb >xv3 to ask, beg some forms of the Perfect Qdl 
seem to haye been based upon a secondary form Med. E. (acc. to Kimchi, 
see also Davies’ Heb. Lex.), comp. 72NW Gen. 82, 18, Judg. 4, 20, 2:7>yW 
Ps, 187, 3, OFONW 1 Sam. 12, 13, 25, 5, Job 21, 29, aranbyes Judg. 18, 6, 
1 Sam. 1, 20 (also Hiph. 4 savy 1 Sam. 1, 28). Compare however 
similar cases (attenuation of an original ad) § 69, Rem. 4 and especially 
§ 44, Rem. 2. In the three first cases the 7 (attenuated from @) would be 
lengthened into @ (before the tone); in the three following cases? would 
be changed into @. 

2. In Pi. and Hithp., the tone is sometimes drawn back upon the 
penultima, and the Séré of the final syllable shortened to S¢ghdl, viz.— 
a) Before a word of one syllable (according to § 29, 3. b) as ny maw> 
in order to serve there Deut. 17, 12; even with virtual doubling of the 
gutt. Gen. 39, 14, Job 8, 18.—b) After Waw consecutive, as 30 and 
he blessed Gen, 1, 22, 8737 and he drove out Ex. 10, 11. 

3. The following are rare anomalies: in the Impf. Qdl pnz: Gen. 
21, 6 (elsewhere POEM etc,, in pause PHx, comp. § 63, Rem. 2); “NI 
Gen, 82, 5 (for IRN); in the Perf. of Pi.: wm they delay Jud. 5, 28, 
for 798; and the similar form naman? she conceived me Ps, 61, 7, for 
"2nam"; finally in the Imper. Hiph. pra Job 18, 21 and 73977 Ps. 69, 24, 
in fats cases not without the influence of the closing consonant, and 
at the same time with the preference of Pdthdch in pause (as a clearer 
and sharper sound), 

4, A few examples where the &, as a middle guttural, loses 
entirely its consonant sound and is resolved into a vowel, will be found 
in § 73, Rem, 4. 


§ 65. 
VERBS LAMEDH (>) GUTTURAL. 


E, g. ntw to send, Paradigm F, 


1. According to § 22, 2, a and b, when the last syllable 
has a vowel which is heterogeneous to the guttural (1. e. not 
an A sound) we distinguish two cases, viz., cither the regular 
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vowel of the final syllable remains, and the guttural takes 
Pi thich furtive, or the full vowel Pé'thach takes its place. 
The particulars are as follows:— 


a) The strong unchangeable vowels —, 4, 3 (§ 95, 1), are 
always retained; hence Inf. absol. Qal mi>bw, Part. pass. 
mia; Hiph. rm>win, Imp. mbt, Part. maw. So also the 
6, though less firm, is retained in the Inf. constr. nibw, 
(comp. however in close connection with the substantive 
mow Is. 58, 9 and yyy Num. 20, 3). 

b) Instead of the @ in the Jmp/. and Imp. of Qdl we have d, 
either through the influence of the guttural (comp. the _ 
remainder of the o sound in mywex Is. 27, 4) or because 
the Pa'thich was the original vowel, thus: mbt», now. 
With suff. Abt, Fw, see § 60, Rem. 1. 

c) Where Sé’ré is the regular vowel of the last syllable, 
the forms with é* and @ are both employed, but usage 
generally makes a distinction. Thus— 

In the Part. Qal and Pi. the only predominant form is nbith, mbuin, 
and the full P’/thich appears only in the constr, state nb, nbwn, ; 

In the Impf. and Inf. Niph., and in the Perf. Inf. and Impf. Pi. 
the shorter form with (—) usually stands at the beginning and in 
the middle of a sentence, the one with (——) at the end, and in 
pause; e.g. Dan it is diminished Num. 27, 4, comp. 3737 86, 3; SP2) 
he cleaves Hab. 8, 9, comp. 3p3" Ez. 18, 11, gba to swallow Hab. 1, 13, 
Num. 4, 20 with ‘ba Lam. 2. 8. It may further be observed, that 
the Inf. absol. retains Sé’ré, but the Inf. constr. loses it, e. g. T2W 
Deut. 22, 7, 1 K. 11, 22, else bei to send. Outside of the pause there 
is found 21" Hab. 1, 16 and even Mat") 2 K. 16, 4; furthermore in the 
Imper. Pi. “may Ps. 86,4 (with D°ch?): on the other Hanes in pause TiXn 
Ez. 21, 11 as Imper. N iphal. An example of d in Imper. Piel through 
the influence of a closing "is “"MD Job 36, 2. 

In Hiph. the shortened forms of the Imp. and Impf. admit only 
(=), e. g. MSN prosper thou, nvas: and he caused to trust, ress: and 
he caused to sprout. The Inf. absol. takes (——), as Faw to make 
high; but as Inf. constr. also M214 occurs in Job 6, 26. 


2. The guttural here has simple Sh°wd whenever the third 
radical regularly takes it (because it is Sh*wd quiescent, which 
generally remains even under gutturals, § 22, 4), as Mr2w, 
‘nnda. But in the 2 fem. Perf. a helping-Pa ina takes its 
place, as rinsw (§ 28, 4), yet comp. mnpe 1 K. 14, 
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The softer combination with (—) for (—) occurs only in some 
examples of the 1, plur. Perf. when the tone is thrown forward, as 
wn we know thee Hos. 8, 2, comp. Gen. 26, 29, Ps. 44, 18, 2 Sam. 21, 
13; and also before the suffixes 4, D2, jz, as anbuly I wah send thee 
1 Sam. 16, 1, #AEUR Gen. 31, 27, H27wN Jer. 18, 2. 

. On the weak verbs & an see especially in § 74. 


B,. CONTRACTED VERBS, 


§ 66. 
VERBS 7». 


E, g. 32 to approach. Paradigm H. 


The weakness of initial 3 consists principally in its sub- 
mitting to Apheresis in the Inf. constr. and Imper. in a part 
of these verbs (comp. 19, 3, a). On the other hand, the 
assimilation of the 3 (v. above) cannot really be considered 
as weakness, as the stem still retains three consonants (by 
the doubling of the 2d cons.). More particularly we remark: — 

1. The Apheresis of the Nun a) in the inf. constr. This 
occurs only (though not necessarily) with such verbs as have 
ain the 2d syllable of the Imperf., thus: 32, Imperf. 03», 
Inf. really 3, but always enlarged with n to the Segholate 
form nti; with Su/f. ints Gen. 33, 3 (attenuated from ‘imta); 
with the concurrence of a igichtesond 93 to touch, Imperf. 93>, 
Inf. 193 (also 392); yu to plant, Inf. nya (also y02). The 
feminine ending in this case serves as a means of artificially 
reestablishing the semblance of a triliterality. (On the verb 
yn» to give v. especially Rem. 3). On the other hand, Apheresis 
does not take place with verbs which haye 6 in the /mper/., 
e. g. bp to fall, Imperf. 5p, Inf. 5b}, with Suff. p> also 35D) 
(which originated from 553, 283). —b) In the Imper. Here 
the dropping of the Nin takes place everywhere in yerbs 
with a in the Imperf., e. g. 33, Imper. ba (frequently with 
paragog. ah 703, before Maqge ‘ph also ~; Gen. 19, 9), wy etc., 
however also with 6 svi Ruth 2, 14, and +3 2 Chron. 29, 31; 
in both cases outside of the pause. With Min preserved is 
found only sn; 2 Kings 4, 24 (Jmp/. 3732 without the assimi- 
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lation of the Nun; comp. also of verbs nS which are at the 

same time 7p: mim? Ez. 32, 18, mm} Gen. 32, 34). Here also 
Apheresis does not take place witht verbs eich have 6 in the 
Imperf., e. g. 123, yr? etc. 


2. Whenever Min stands at the end of a syllable after a 
preformative, it assimilates itself to the following stem-letter 
(§ 19, 2, a); viz., a) in the Jmp/. Qdl, e. g. dbo for Sb he 
will fall, ta» for ta, jr for AI he will give (the Impf. 0, as 
in the strong verb, being usual, the Jmp/f. £ only in this 
example);'—b) in this Perf. Niph., e. g. 633 for t3:2;—c¢) in 
the whole of Hiph. and Hoph. (which here has always Qibbi’s, 
according to § 9, 9, 2), e.,g. tan, wan, for M324, Wan. 


The other forms are all quite regular, e. g. Perf, Inf. 
absol., Part. Qdl, all Pi él, Pit'dl, etc. Only the irregular con- 
jugations are given in the Paradigm H. 


The characteristic of these verbs in all forms which begin with a 
formative letter, is the Daghé’sh forté following it in the second radical. 
Such forms, however, appear also in some verbs *"5 (§ 71) and even in 
verbs ¥“» (§ 67, 5). The Inf. mh and the Imp. W3, also “4; (Gen. 19, 9) 
and jf, coincide with those of verbs "B (§ 69).—On np, np, mnp 
(from np? to take), see below in Rem. 2.—oip* is Impf. Niph. of DP 
and so in all weak verbs "3 (§ 72, 4).—Also FON (Ps. 189, 8) is Hot 
from Pd3, but contracted from piox from P20 to ascend (see § 19, 2, 
Rem.). 


Rem, 1. The instances are comparatively few in which the forms 
retain their Nin, before a firm consonant, e. g. Jmpf. “ip he keeps 
Jer. 8, 5 (elsewhere “2"), of "¥2 the pausal form is always wp" 
(alas of the pause 3" Prov. 20, 28); in the same way the Nan 
is retained with the pause in Ps, 61, 8, 140, 2, 5, Prov. 2, 11. In 
Niph. this never occurs and very seldom in Hiph. and Hoph., as 3°m:0 
to melt Ez, 22, 20, spryn they are cut off Judg. 20, 31. It regularly 
occurs, however, in all verbs which have a guttural for their second 
stem-letter, as bm he will possess. In these verbs the Ntin only rarely 
falls away, as nin for maz he will descend; Niph. 0m) for D3 he has 
comforted himself. 


2. Like the Nin of these verbs (§ 19, 2), the > of the verb npt (to 
take) is also treated. Hence Impf. Qal np, Imp. Mp in pause and be- 


1 The Impf. A (tz4) is given in the Paradigm, simply because it is the 
actual form in a2. 
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fore suff. Mp, paragog. MNP; "Mp ete. (comp. however also mp? Ex. 29, 1. 
Ez. 37, 16. Prov. 20, 16. “np 1K. 17, 11); Inf. constr. mmp (w. suff. 
“rinp), Hoph. Impf. np», but ‘Ni iph dl is always mpbs. 

'. 3, The above inshuoned verb jm3 to give furnishes the only example 
of an Imperf. with € (jh for jm34); corresponding to which also we 
‘have the Imper. jf or (very frequently) nn, before Maggéph ~jn, fem. 
“2m etc. ‘This much used verb has this. farther peculiarity that the 
third radical (the final Nin) is assimilated, as “M2 for "M22, HO2. for 
mins (very frequently NHN) as a kind of orthographical compensation for 
the assimilated 2); Niph'dl Perf. omn: Lev. 26, 25.—Also in the Inf. constr. 
Qal the groundform P27 has not been enlarged into m3h (comp. mwa from 
Wi2) but contracted into mm, and this was afterward lengthened into 
mm when the Ddghe’sh forte was dropped v. § 20, 3, a; therefore with 
the suffixes "Mn, inn ete. (before Magqgéph with the prefix >—=~nnb e. g. 
Exod. 5, 21, but also elsewhere in close’connection e. g. Gen. 15, 7; also 
the strong formation of the Injin. constr. in jh} Num, 20, 21 and ~jn; 
Gen, 38, 9.) In. other stems, the 3 as third radical is retained, 25¥, 
“mipj. Upon the entirely anomalous Aphaeresis of the Nin with a 
strong vowel in NAM for Mn 2 Sam. 22, 41 comp: § 19, 3, a, 


——¥ 


§ 67. 
VERBS ‘A’YIN DOUBLED (3"3). 
E. g. 320 fo surround. Paradigm G. 


1. The principal irregularity of these verbs: consists in 
the utterance of the second and third radicals often as one 
doubled letter, as 130 (contracted from the original form 
sabhibhi) for 7230 (Rem. 10 below), even when a full vowel 
should regularly ‘stand between them, as 30 for 330, 19 (from 
the orig. sabhabhd, contr. sabbd) for 330. Those forms are 
not contracted which contain unchangeable vowels, or a 
Daghé'sh forté, as 2129, 330, 330. 

2. The'monosyllabic stem thus obtained takes, through- 
out, the vowel which the full form would have had in its 
second syllable, because that serves to characterise the form 
(§ 43, Rem. 1), e. g. Perf. no for 330; mao for M320 (both 
from the original sébhdbhath), Inf. 2d for 230; Hiph. 307 for 
320m (comp. No. 6). 

3. The Dagheé’sh forté, which, after this contraction, 


properly belongs throughout to the final ‘stem-letter, is. ex- 
11 
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cluded from it (§ 20, 3, a), except when formative additions 
are made at the end, as 120, 125, Jmpf. 1255, but not 30, 3d. 


4. When the afformative begins with a consonant (3, n), 
a vowel is inserted before it, in order to render audible the 
Daghé’sh of the final stem-letter’ (§ 20, 3, c, Rem.), which 
vowel in the Perf. is 4, in the Imp. and Tene. “—, &. g. mi3d, 
mide, Jmpf. non (for sabb-ta, sabb-nu, t’sobb- Ss 


5, The preformatives of Jmpf. Qal, Perf. of Niph., Hiph. 
and Hoph., which in consequence of the contraction stand in 
a simple syllable (adm instead of 35104), take, instead of the 
short vowel of the regular form, the corresponding Jong one 
(according to § 27, 2, a), e. g. Impf. Hiph. 10> for 330, 
Imper. 103 for 1307 etc. Where the preformatives now have 
i, either the original @ (which was attenuated into 7) is restored 
oi lengthened e. g. 25° in Jmp/. Qal from.original 3305, or 
the i itself is lengthened into é e. g. 305 Perf. Hiph. for 2207 
(see further details in No. 6). This lengthened vowel can be 

retained however only before the tone (except the @ of the 

Hophal lengthened from % acim for a20m); by the removal 
of the tone, the vowel, according to § 27, 2, becomes ne- 
cessarily Sh’wd (under & and 7 composite Sh°wa) e. g. atn 
but M20N ; non but mao; Hiph. Perf. anon ete. 

NB. There is still another mode (the common one in Aramaic) of 
constructing: these forms, which supplies a Dagheésh in the first radical 
in. place of doubling the third (comp. § 19, 2, Rem.); e. g. Impf. Qal 
a? for 325%, Impf. Hiph, BQ2 for want, Hoph. nz7 for MHz*. These 
forms do not usually take Daghésh in the final letter on receiving an 
accession, as 4p" they bow themeslves (from Ip), 1M2"1 and they smote 
(from M3), perhaps because the doubling makes the stem triliteral; 


1 No satisfactory explanation for these separating vowels has been given 
as:yet: As in none of these forms it could be said that the original vowel 
had returned, there remains simply the supposition that a really new vowel 
has been inserted as an expedient for pronunciation. Rédiger refers to the 
analogy of the verbs "> in forms like >}, M252", but this is not  satis- 
factory because thére the tone vowel has not arisen anew but existed already. 
But Rédiger was right in reminding us of the analogy of the vulgar Arabic 
which for the written Arabic madadta, madadti,. madadtwu uses .the forms 
maddét, maddéti, maddit and even maddat. The latter form also indicate that 
the 6 in thé Perf. of 3"2 verbs has also been derived from an original 4. 
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but see also 43074 Judg. 18, 23, am Job. 4, 20, To the same category 
apparently belongs the stronger form nsbin they will tinkle (from >>x) 
Jer. 19, 3. On the other hand 479n (for: syitam we perished) Jer. 44, 18 
follows the analogy of verbs ‘3 (comp. ig from bip). On Niph. see 
Rem. 5. ' 


6. The anette of original vowels mentioned in No.5 
occurs a) in the Preformatives of the Jmperf. Qal. 3d> from 
a5nd> (comp. § 47, 2; 63, 2 and for verbs 19 § 72); b) in the 
Perf. Niph. 302 hth 3303 (§ 51, 1) as well as in Impf. 29% 
from 320 (comp. on @ in the Taal syllable of strong imper- 
fects Niphal § 51, Rem. 2); c) in the Hoph. so3n. from 3307, 
Impf. 3057 from 3303 etc.—On the contrary the attenu- 
ated yowel i underlies the intransitive Impf. Qal with 4@ 
in the second syllable e. g. "79> for "1 (see Rem. 3). The 
lengthening of the original @ ("72>) would lead to mistaking 
it for the 3d sing. perf.; also in the preformative of the Hiph il 
non from 3307 (groundform 330m § 53, 1). In the same 
way we have the underlying % in the 2d syllable, which, 
attenuated from original d@, is in strong verbs sli spelotel ally 
lengthened into 7 (§ 53, 1). The @, lengthened from i is of 
course only tonelong, therefore miaon outside. of the tone 
before Daghé'sh forte. (On the return of the original d@ in 
the 2d syllable comp. Rem. 6.) 


7. The tone has this peculiarity, that usually it is not 
thrown forward upon the afformatiyes beginning with a vowel 
(m—, 3; —, § 40, 2), but remains before them on the stem- 
syllable, e.g. 3d sing. fem. Impf. nnn, pause nm; with 9 and 
gutturals mi (for M79) AN Ps. 44, 26; with 1 conséc, how- 
ever 72) Is. 6, 12. In the 3d pl. perf. ie accent varies; be- 
sides 355, pi is found also 153, 5p, 770 (Hab. 3, 6) ete., but 
in pause Inn, - an etc. and, vice versa in perf. consec. 137 etc. 
(comp. however ‘yeh Jer. 44, 12 before the tone syllable). 
The tone remains likewise on ‘the stem syllable in Imperf. Qal 
in "35m, 1357 Hiph. 30h, nao> (Perf. Hiph. nadn, 1207) ete. 
In the forms with separating vowels, the tone is removed to 
these vowels e. g. mia0, mZ0Mm etc. (excepting before the 


always accented ending Bf) and jin the Perfect). This removal 
11* 
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of the tone naturally causes the shortening of the merely 
tone-long vowels é and 6 into 7 and w (6 v. Rem. 2), therefore 
niaon from 20m, moaom from 32> (on the dropping of the 
vowel of the preformative v. above No. 5). 


8. In numerous verbs of this class, instead of Pi., Pu. 
and Hithp. there is found with the same sense the less usual 
conjugation Pé él (§ 55, 1), with its passive (Péd'‘/) and re- 
flexive (Hithpéél), e. g. dsiy to treat ill, pass. S49, reflex. 
d3i9nn (from >$y); in some is found also Pilpé’l (§ 55, 4), as 
baba to roll, >353mm to roll one’s self (from 553), Pilp. ydyd 
to caress, with its pass. (Pdlpi’l) ywurw to be caressed, and 
reflex. (Hithpalpa/l) ytsntin to delight oneself Ps. 119, 16 
(from 99). These forms do not suffer contraction any more 
than Pi., Pu. and Hithpd él. 


REMARKS, 


I. On Qéil. 


1. In the Perf. are found some examples with Cholém, orig. u (comp. 
DS", § 43, 1), as 1" they are high (from bia) Job 24, 24, 525 (from 355) 
dent 49, 23; really, also 1"7 Is. 1, 6 from at. 

2. The Chalém of the Inf., Imp. and Impf. (ad, 1%) is a changeable 
vowel and written defectively, with a few exceptions, which are found 
especially in the later orthography; e. g. Tia> for 12> to plunder Est. 8, 
13, 8, 11. It is shortened into Qamés-chatiph or Qibbiis, whenever it 
loses the tone, as Inf. “2 (ron) to rejoice Job 38, 7; with suff. Imp. 
2d sing. fem. 39, “32 (comp. Rem. 12); "25m pily me, Impf. with 
Waw consec. Soh Judg. 9, 18, with suff. both he lays them waste 
Proy. 11, 3-in Q*ri. In ann Gen. 48, 29, Is. 30, 19 (for 52m") this 
6 is put back under the preformative. In “nap Num. 22, 11, 17 

and "SN 22, 6. 28, 7 the suffix of the 4— paragogic takes place 
without any other Mihide of the form; one “would expect map, mk. 
Still more striking is 1223p curse him Num. 28, 18 (for tap or ‘ap). We 
have also SP for 3iap Num. 28, 25 and did as inf. abs. instead of didbu) 
in Ruth 2, 16. 

3. Examples with final Péithdch in the Inf., Imp. and Impf. (bup, 
wp), are the following: Inf. 3Y to stoop Jer. 5, 26, Imp. bs roll thou 
Ps. 119, 22, Impf. “vas he is bitter Is. 24, 9, [20 he is soft Is. 7, 4; dpm’ 


! The terminations for gender and number in the Participles take the 
tone, as these are not a part of the verbal inflection, as nEp2, n3on. 
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she was despised Gen. 16, 4 (but also with the accent on the preceding 
syllable, e. g. 32°) Gen. 21, 11). In regard to these intransitive imper- 
fects comp. No. 6 above. Of imperfects with original w in the 2d syl- 
lable there are also found examples of lengthening the % into @ (in- 
stead of 0) e. g. 12 Prov. 20, 6; TMW> Ps, 91, 6; y7? (from px) Is. 
42, 4 (even defectively VIM Eccl. 12, 6). An aniklogy inn the verbs 4"9 
is also seen in the infinitive “92> (for 3) Eccl. 9, 1; pa Prov. 8, 27 
(comp. pina 8, 29) for ipna. Examples of the a ee Impf. are 
3b" (though 35 is also in “use), nw he is astonished 1 K. 9, 8, a" they 
are silent Job 29, 21; with de. g. brs, mw, etc. 
4, In the Participle occurs the Aramean form ONw (for oo) Jer. 
30, 16 in K*thibh (the Q*ri regards it as a Part. from Mov). 


IL. On Niph‘al. 


5. Besides the usual form of the Perf. (302) with Pathdch and of 
the Part. (m. 193, f. 5302) with Qames in 2d syllable, there is still 
another with Sere, and another ‘with Chalém (analogous to >upP, 733, 
555, § 43, 1), extending through the whole conjugation; e. g. Perf. bry 
(also oo) it is a light thing Is. 49, 6, 22 (for 263) Ez. 26, 2; Part. 
d2> wasted away Nah. 2, 11: with Cholém, 5bb5 they are rolled together 
Is. 34, 4, comp. 68, 19, 64, 2, Am. 8, 11, Nah. 1, 12; in Impf. 
bias he is circumcised Gen. 17, 12; “25m thou shalt be laid waste Jer. 
48, 2. Inf. forms with the Pathich do not even exist, but those with 
Séré and Cholém, as Inf. 037 to melt Ps. 68, 3, Inf. absol. ria to be 
plundered Is, 24, 3; in the Imp. only 35 eles yourselves Is. 52, 11 
and "255 raise yourselves up Num. 17, 10, %>45 Jer. 4, 4 follows the 
analogy of "9 verbs (as the imperf. sbidsy Gen. 84, 24),—Peculiar 
forms of Niph‘Sl (with a sharpening of the 1st syllable) occur in bm it 
was profaned Ez. 25, 3 (from >>m), "m2 (from “"7) Ps. 69, 4, 102, 4 
(also "2 Jer. 6, 29), mM} fractus est (from MNM) Mal. 2, 5.—In Micah 
2, 4 the Perf. 12», @ instead of 6 as the separating vowel appears to 
be abnormal. 


Ill. On Hiph il “bi Hoph ail. 


6. Besides Séré the final syllable has also Pithdach, especially with 
™ and the gutturals, as "23 he made bitter; mur to depress; Inf. "37 
to cleanse Jer. 4,11, But also without a guttural, as PIT he pounded 
small 2K. 28, 15; plur, 1205 1 Sam. 5, 10; Part. dx shadowing Ez, 81, 3. 
The é of the 2a syllable may become @ outside the tone e. g. "2 boa 
Gen. 81, 7. Instead of Chateph Pathdch there appears before n also 
Péithach (with the virtual doubling of the M) in forms like nmin Is. 9, 3. 

7. In the imperf. the retraction of the tone and the consequent 
shortening of @ into @ occurs not only in the jussive and with Waw 
consecutive (e. g. bat Gen. 29, 10; with final guttural yrhy 1K. 6, 11) 
-but also elsewhere e. g. ae he protects Ps, 91, 4. Quite peculiar i is 7") 
Judges 9, 53 with 7 for @. 


\ 
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8. Aramaicising forms of Hiph. and Hoph.: 30™ Ex. 18, 18, ane 
and they smote Deut. 1, 44, box I will profane Ez. 89, 7, in Perf. m5537 
they despised her Lam. 1, 8.—In Hoph. s> a7 they perish Job 24, 24, M37 
it is smitten Is. 24, 12 (plur. 43> Jer. 46, 5), sp in pause (Job 19, 23) 
for 4pm, also IFiD7 Job 4, 20, 


Iv. In General. 


9. Verbs 3”) are very nearly related to verbs 1" (§ 72), as the great 
similarity in their inflection throughout has already shown. In form 
the verbs 3" are generally the shorter (comp. 30> and Dap’, 3th and 
p"p). In some cases they have precisely the same form, e. g. in the 
Impf. consec. of Qal and Hiph., in Hoph., and in the rare conjugations, 
On account of this relation, they have sometimes borrowed forms from 
each other, e. g. 97 for F717. he rejoices Proy..29, 6. 

10. Along with the contracted forms there are found especially in 
certain conjugations and tenses, others which are wholly regular; e. g. 
Perf. Qal 329 1 Sam. 7, 16, 1230 Josh, 6, 15, "3330 Ps. 18, 6, nm and 
int they bow down, 112 to plunder Ez. 29, 19, plur. ra Josh. 8, 27, 
M152 Deut. 2, 35 (also 22 in 8, 7); Inf. 25> and 30; Infin. after -) 
sina Jer..47, 4, iu Gen. 81, 19 (also th> 88, 13); with suffix Do22m> 
Is. 80, 18 and of the same form 32 with the vowel shifted back and 
at the same time inflected ma3m> Ps. 102, 14; Imper. WING Jer. 49, 28; 
Imperf. 77" Nahum, 8, 7 (Ps. 68, 13, Gen. 81, 40) from 3: the strong 
form was after the assimilation of the Nin quite necessary. On the 
other hand DIT Jer. 5, 6 for pw is anomalous; the contracted con- 
sonants have been afterwards dissevered by the insertion of a vocal 
Sh°wa. Compare also 4:19 he is gracious Amos 5, 15, else sm, In Niph. 
3257 Job 11, 12. Hiph. 355, Imp. PIM he will rejoice (which in Hiph. 
is never contracted); Part, ovata astonished Ez. 8,15. That the full 
form has a certain emphasis is seen from its frequent use in pause, 
as in "2Q30-D} "230 in Ps. 118, 11) (compare bind Is. 47, 14 (perh. 
for bam?) for their warming.) 

11. We have seen above (No. 5 Rem.), that in the Impf. of forms 
resembling the Aramaic form, the Daghésh of the third radical, together 
with the preceding vowel, is omitted before afformatives, which however 
take the tone, as wa, The same omission occurs also in other forms 
at times, as in Perf. Qal syam for 9m Num. 17, 28 (Jer. 44, 18); Im- 
perf. mrs: 1 Sam. 14, 36 (N5— paragog. without influence on the form, 
comp. Rem, 2); sometimes even the strong vowel becomes Sh*wd: mSas 
Gen, 11, 7 for MES> we will confownd (Cohortative from DbS); MTS for 
wat? Gen. 11, 6 they will devise; Perf. Niph. Hb: for 26: Bz. 41, 7, 
hind) for prba: Gen. 17, 11 (from dbo—din to ctreumeise) ; comp, Is. 
19, 3, Jer. 8, 14, Without Daghésh, but with the accented full vowel: 
“HPA for msn Judg. 16, 10, mp3 for Mis Proy. 7, 13, n=: 1 Sam. 
14, 36, comp, bam? Is. 57, 5 for van). 
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12. ‘Though the tone is here less attracted to the endings (comp. 
No. 7 above, p. 163), yet this exceptionally happens at times—a) in the 
Perf., specially if it stands in the sense of.a present tense (§.126, 3), as 
in 127 (they are many) Ps. 3, 2, 104, 24, Jer. 5, 6, 1 Sam, 25, 10 (with 
inn to-day), 139 (they are soft) Ps. 55, 22, sp (they are swift) Jer. 4, 
13, Hab. 1, 8, 93% (they are pure) Job 15, 15, 25, 5;—b) in the Imper. 
(demanding in excited tone), as in "57 (rejoice aloud!) Is. 54, 1, Zeph. 
3, 14, Zech. 2, 14, 39 Is, 44, 23, 49, 13, Jer. 31, 7 (but 25 wail! Lam. 
2, 19), "50 celebrate (thy festivals) Nah. 2, 1, Jer. 7, 29;—c) in forms 
with pronominal suffix (this accords with the general law about the 
tone, § 29, 1, 2), as in 430, "2550 Ps. 118, 11, and here the yowels before 
the Daghe’sh suffer the changes pointed out in § 27, 1, viz., Cholém in 
the Impf. becomes Qibbiis, more seldom Qamés-chatiiph (so too "37 
above under letter b), Séré in Hiph. becomes Chiréy (after the analogy 
of 3°30h, myi307); the preformatives then,.in place of the full vowel, 
take Sh*wa, e.g. "9307 Ps, 49, 6, Pion Job 40, 22, 32319 Ps, 67, 2; Hiph. 
"3304 Ez, 47, 2 


C. WEAKEST VERBS (VERBA QUIESCENTTA), 


§ 68. 
VERBS x5. 


E.-g. >2x to eat. Paradigm I. 


So far as the & is treated as a consonant and a guttural, 
these verbs have all the properties of verbs Pé Guttural, ex- 
hibited in § 63. But here we regard them only in so far as 
the & quiesces, i. e. loses its consonant sound, and is blended 
with the foregoing originally short vowel, into a long one, 
which chiefly happens in the Jmp/. Odi of only a few very 
common verbs and forms, much modified by constant use, 
The following are the particulars:— 

1. In the Jmp/. Odi of five verbs (viz. Sax to perish, MAN 
to be milling, DON to eat, “AX 10 say, TDN to bake) the x always 
quiesces in a long 6 (Chédlém), as 328°. In some others, the 
other. form in which it retains its power as a consonant Is 
also in use, as THX and thy he takes hold; 90° (v. Rem. 2), 
also 9ox>. (So now in the vulgar Arabic of Palestine ya@’kul 
(he eats) becomes ydkul.) The 6 in this case is but a cor- 
ruption of the vowel @ (§ 9, 10, 2), which is itself derived 
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by contraction from ——. The last syllable of these verbs 
receives an é (or @) instead of the stronger vowel 6 (orig. #) 
e. g. Tax” Job 17, 9, mostly é with distinctive accents and 
before the accented afformative 71; but with conjunctive 
accents, which mark continuous discourse, it takes @ (Pathach), 
e.g. 12> Saxm Ps. 9, 19, on the contrary saxm (compare a 
similar exchange of é and @ in § 65, 1, c) in Ps. 1, 6. When 
the tone moves back, the last stem-syllable has sometimes 
Pithich, as ais 3ak5 perish the day Job 3, 3, d28% and he ate, 
and sometimes S’ghd/, as in "98 (Mil él) “3 a conjunctive 
accent; but Sixes oar (Mitra) with a distinctive and in 
pause (only in Job mostly ~yak) Mil'él). Of tmx the weak 
imperf. is always tk and THX) (however THs} Judges 20, 6; 
comp. >38) Gen. 3, 12 in pause).—nay and TPN are at the 
same time verbs a’: hence Jmpf. max (§ 75, 1). 
It is but very seldom that Sé’ré stands before 8 in Impf. Qdil, as’ 
nANM it shall come (Mic. 4, 8) contracted from Hoxm (from THX), ITNX 
(in 1st sing. only for 3x) Ilove (Proy. 8, 17) as well as 258 (from sn, 


3434); but always in the Inf. with >, as in “iaxd for to say (i. e. saying) 
for “ON?. 


2. In the lst pers. sing. Impf. the second (the radical) x (to 
avoid the repetition of this feeble letter) ts regularly dropped 
(§ 23, 3), ass for ake J will say, 8) and I said. In the 
other cases, where the x is generally conceived of as quiescent 
with 6 or é, it is retained merely orthographically and for 
the sake of etymology. Hence the possibility of its being 
dropped in the following examples: 

Continually in the contracted forms of FON, thus Hom for HONM thou 
takest away Ps, 104, 29, 50% and he gathered 2 Sam. 6,1. Compare also 
in the 1st pers. Micah 4, 6 and + Eck 1 Sam. 15, 6 (with 7 according to 
§ 60, Rem. 4); further more mah 2 Sam.19, 14, tmimi 2 Sam. 20, 9, anes 
Deut. 38, 21 (for AN), according to another reading Ni, Sab or 
xnhy, etc.; dim thow goest away (from DIN) Jer. 2, 36, v. Rem. 1, 


The Parad. I shows the weak forms in which » is treated 
as a quiescent (viz., Jmp/. Odi), and merely indicates the 
more regular ones. 

Rem. 1. In forms of the derived conjugations the & but very seldom 


quiesces, as in Perf. Niph. MINN Josh. 22, 9, Hiph. dxx55 and he took 
away Num. 11, 25, 3555 (for 23N)) and he set an ambush 1 Sam, 15, 5, 
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VE I hearken Job 32, 11, 9218 (6 from a) I cause to eat Hos. 11, 4, 
mpsk (6 from @) I will destroy Jer. 46, 8, 712 giving ear Prov. 17, 4; 
Imp. smn bring ye (from MMR) Is. 21, 14, 

2s Tn Pi. the & is sometimes dropped by contraction (like 4 in 
DIP, Sipps), e. g. hbo (as in Aram., and Samar.) for mbNe teaching 
Job 35, 11, d4> for bie he shall pitch tent Is, 18, 20, "2718 thow girdest 
me 2 Sam. 22, 40 for NM (Ps. 18, 40). 


§ 69. 
VERBS "5. FIRST CLASS, OR VERBS ORIGINALLY ""S. 


E, g. 387 to dwell. Paradigm K. 


Verbs *“p fall principally into two classes, which are 
different from each other in their origin and inflection. The 
first embraces those verbs which have properly a 4 for their 
first stem-letter. In Arabic and Ethiopic they are written 
with 1 (e. g. 159, Arab. and Ethiop. wdldda), but iri Hebrew 
(and Aramzan) by a change of sound which shows itself also, 
with few exceptions in the noun, they take 5 instead of it, 
wherever the first stem-letter begins the form whereas,’ after 
preformative the 4 either appears again, or is likewise changed 
into », or finally is completely elided. The second class em- 
braces those which are properly *“p, and which have Védh 
also in Arabic (the so-called Verba cum Jod originario § 70). 
A few of these verbs 5, of both classes form, in some respects, 
a third class which is inflected like verbs 7’p (§ 71). 

In the verb "xX" the forms are distinguished according to the signifi- 

cation, viz.,—1) 7%? (1st class, for “}) to be in a strait, Impf. “33, a a i 

2) "¥3 (2d class) to form, Impf. 7377, 73°53. 

The peculiar inflection of the first class, which is ana- 
logous to the Arabic Y’p, consists in the following parti- 
culars: 

1. In the Jmpf., Imp. and Inf. constr. of Odi there is a 
twofold inflection according as the Waw is wholly rejected 
or only changed into Pédh. The entire rejection (elision) takes 
place regularly in eight verbs (v. Hem.) after the following 
analogy: 
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Impf. 28>, with tone-long é@ in both syllables. The vowel 
of the preformative had 7 (attenuated from @); 
after the elision of Waw, this 7 standing in an 
open syllable had to be changed into a tone- 
long é (the fully written form, as at is ex- 
tremely rare and incorrect). In the-second syl- 
lable, five of these forms have an original 7 
which in the tone-syllable becomes likewise @; 
three verbs however (under the influence of a 
guttural), take d@: 97>, p>, ‘IM. 

The tone-long @ of the 2d syllable may naturally become 
Seghol or Sh’na, e. g. 10, 1207 etc.; im the same way the @ 
become Sh‘wd in cases like ws ete. iii in pause itis retained 
and lengthened into Qa’més (395%) rd before suffixes (DY). 
As the last example shows the tone-long é of the Ist syllable 
is retained, not only before the tone (aw etc.) but also with 
the secondary tone. 

Imp. 2%, shortened from 3%» by omission of the feeble »; 
and— 

Inf. 73%, shortened in like manner, but taking the femi- 
nine-ending m—, which again lengthens and 
strengthens the form; comp. § 66, 1. 

The greater part of these verbs are inflected with stronger 
forms, have the Imp/. A, and retain the Yédh at the begin- 
ning, viz. in— 

Imp. 837 and Inf. 0%, as a consonant, but in 


Impf. B77, as a quiescent, resolved into the vowel @ (§ 24, 2). 
In the 2d syllable the Impf. regularly has a 


That the latter mode of inflection belongs to verbs ethauty "5 
(which has often been overlooked and falsely denied), is shown, partly 
by the numerous verbs which take these forms in Qal, and at the same 
time have 1 in Niph., Hiph., and Hoph., partly by the Arabic, where 
the verbs "5 have likewise a double inflection, comp. walddd, Impf. 
jalidw (with the elision of the \Waw) and wd’gild, sotegtiu, (with the 
retention of the Waw v. Rem. 3). 

Even in the same verb are found both the weaker and the stronger 
forms, the latter with the Yodh, the former without it, as px 2 K. 4, 
41, and Px" pour thow Hz. 24, 3, (comp. Infin. mex Exod. 88, 27); w 
1 K. 21, is, wh Deut. 2, 24, also wo" possess thou, lengthened mun" Deut. 
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33, 23; Impf. 3p% he will kindle Deut. 82, 22, and ps Is. 10, 16; 
“pun it became dear 1 Sam. 18, 30 and “p> Ps, 49, 9 (comp. "P™ Ps. 
72, 14). 

NB. To the first mode of inflection belong, e. g. 435 to bear (oft- 
spring), 8%} to go forth, 28> to sit, 177 to descend, Y to know (Impf. 
935 with ‘Pa thich in the last syllable so also, 4h", 9 op); to the second 
belong F23 to weary, 73 to counsel, 7wi> to sleep. 


2. The original Waw appears always a consonant, wherever 
it must be doubled, as in the Inf., Imp. and Impf. Niph. 
3dr, awn (just like Supn, Sup); and also in the Hithp. 
of some verbs, e. g. 931nF from 93, nDInn from p>, ANA 
from 77>, and in some noun-forms, e. g. 55) offspring from 
52> to bear. The at the end of the syllable becomes @ (4) 
as in all Hophdl, e. g. atin for atm; and in combination 
with a preceding a, as a diphthongal 6 (3) in Perf. and Part. 
of Niph‘dl, and in all Hiph'il, e. g. avs for sty, a win for 
a.win.—The Védh stands as a consonant in the Perf. and 
Part. Qél (aw etc., a>, a>) even when 4 precedes, as 
at (yet we have pnat™ according to § 24, 1, a), in all Pi. 
and Pu., as Sm to wait for, 339 to be born, also in the Impf. 
and Part., as bam, 3° known (from 93), also at times in 
Hithp., as 3>°n7, az"nn, wn Pi well as y33n4 with Waw 
as above). 

NB. In those forms in which Yodh does not appear, these verbs 
may be distinguished, in the Impf. of Qal by the Se’ré under the pre- 
formatives, in Niph., Hiph., and Hoph. by the Wavw (\, 4, 1) before the 
second radical. (The defective orthography, as in '"h, is not frequent.) 


Forms like 3%, nat are common to these and verbs v5. Hoph ‘al has 
the same form as in verbs "3 and 4"). 

Rem. 1. The Inf. Qdl of the weaker form (M38 Gdf. Maw) takes 
suff. like "Mi3; and it very seldom has the masculine form like 33 to 
know Job 82, 6, 10, or the feminine ending n—, like nv Ex, 2, 4, 
m7> Is, 87, 3, M79 to descend Gen, 46, 3. Instead of nya stands 33" 
under the influence of the guttural m5, with Suff. Dah ‘etc. (on the 
other hand &¥" } AX¥ from MX¥). From 77 is found, Ps. 80, 4, in Q¢ri 
quite notably the strong form aa) (for anita). —n35 to bear in 
1 Sam. 4, 19 is contracted to md (§ 19, 2).—Examples of the regular or 
strong form are x4" to fear Josh. 22, 25, with prep. Io") Is. 51, 16; 
with suffix, "75"3 Job 88, 4, i0°D Ezra 8, 12. The strong form dtdom 
has the feminine-ending, as in rss to be “able, russ to dry up Gen. 8, 7 
(also wa" Is. 27, 11). 
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2. The Imp. Qél often has the lengthening H—, as M3 sit thou,. 
my descend thou, From 2m to give, Arab. wahidba, there is found in 
Hebrew only the Imper. which is x7 give, lengthened mai, mostly with 
the signification L. age, go on! (before Xe. g. Gen. 29, 21 455, to avoid 
a hiatus); fem, "29 Ruth 8, 15, probably Mil‘rd after the analogy of 
the plur, yan (but Job 6, 22, before the tone syllable 437 7; comp. how- 
ever Deut. 32, 3). 

3. The Impf,, with » elided takes @ in 2d syll., besides cases in 
No. 1,: also in 2) Jer. 18, 17 and in the pausal form 72 Job 27, 21 
(from 320 y. Rem, 8). The @ returns regularly before the aff. my 
(AA ete.). Forms with é in 2d syll, are shortened to @ by the drawing 
back of the tone (before a tone syllable and after 4 consec.); e.g, NT 
Gen. 44, 33; 354, aw. but in pause au) and 5754 (but 1. p. s. s3y'). 
The Impf. wo, when lengthened, can also lose its radical 4, even when 
the preformative is ", whose vowel (a long ?) has then Methegh (see 
§ 16, 2, b), as in spy Is, 40, 30, 4937 Is. 65, 23.—From 55» (to be able) 
we get exceptionally bom as the Imp. Qal; comp. the Arab. form 
yauruu (yoru) from warwa, and yaugalu (yégalu) from wagila; or 
even the vulgar Arab, yiisalu from wasala. Others regard 52%" as 
Impf. Hoph. (of d55) he is enabled= he can, which may have got into 
use instead of the Impf. Qal. 

4, The section 44, Rem. 2 (comp, § 64, Rem.1) refers to the attenuation 
of the @ into 7 in the Perf. (in a toneless closed syllable) which is found 
in some forms of sD" iS aes 11, 12, Ps. 2,7 etc. always after a preceding 
") as well as of WU, e. . BAW etc. Deut. 4,1, 8,1, 19, 1, 26, 1 (how- 
ever only after 54 for - In both cases one can exgill the attenuation 
by the tendency to the assimilation of the vowel, at least if we,pro- 
nounce " as 7 (§ 47, 2). From the restoration of the ¥ are explained also 
in the simplest manner the forms WWI Ez. $6, 12 and m4 Ps. 69, 36. 


5, As an exception, the Impf. Niph. sometimes has » instead of 
the 4; e. g. S45) and he waited Gen. 8,12; comp. Ex. 19,13, 1 Sam. 18,8 
Kethibh. —The first pers. sing, has always the form WAN not AWN; comp. 
§ 51, Rem. 4, 


6. In P%‘él, the radical Yédh is sometimes dropped after * pre- 
formative, which takes its pointing (like & in § 68, Rem. 2); e gt mas 
for M3255 and he grieved Lam. 8, 33, 177) for nanny and they cast, also in 
verse 53, And so also from a verb “B of the second class, avian for 
aman and he dried it up Nah. 1, 4; comp, DTW 2 Chr. 82, 30 Q*ra, 

7. In the Imper. Hiph,, instead of the usual form xvin, 7 is also 
found in the 2d syllable: N4xin Is. 48, 8; {win Ps. 94, 1 (before n, 
perhaps a mere misspelling for BIN); nesin Proy. 19, 25, Witha 
closing guttural the 2d syllable has generally @, e. g. STin, Swin, comp. 
also "ph Proy. 25,17. On the other hand? appears again everywhere 
in open syllables, thus mawin, sa win and so always before suffixes 
(§ 61, 2).—The Impf. Hiph., like Impf. Qdl, takes S¢ghdl when the tone 
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is drawn back, as 5015 let him add Prov: 1, 5, 50151 and he added (goin 
Proy. 30, 6 is anomalous); in pause however also pO%im as Jussive, Job 
40, 32 (usually, Jussive in pause: awit" ete.; the latter form also out- 
side of the pause after Waw consecutive Gen. 47, 11, 2Sam.8, 4). With 
final guttural M3i (Jussive) and nsi53 etc. On forms like yugwins, see 
§ 53, Rem. 7.—In Hoph. are some cases of 4 for 4, as PTI for P34 Lev. 
4, 23, 38, and N71 for M78" Prov. 11, 25. However comp. Delitzsch. 

8. The verb 725 to go is connected in part with verbs “5 of the 
first class, for it forms (as if from 324) Impf. mie with Waw cons. 525%, 
in pause 3275 (§ 29, 4. Rem.), Inf. constr. m2, w. suf. m2, FM>>, Hes 
Dm2>, Imp. 32, w. 4 cohort. M2>, and also rf Num. 28, 13, and so Hiph. 
shin. Rarely and almost exclusively i in later books and in poetry, we 
find also the regular inflections from 324, as Impf. 3272, Inf. 3>5 (Num. 
22, 14, 16, Eccl. 6, 8, 9), Imp. pl. 5234 (Jer. 51, 50); on the contrary 
Perf. Qél is ae 32, Part. 32h, ‘Inf. abs. 50, Niph. 32r3, Piel 
92h, Hithp. 320 mI, so that in this verb a " nowhere distinctly appears 
as first radical. An obsolete stem 723 may however be assumed, 
although in a word so much used as 325, the feeble letter M may itself 
be treated like 4, and so the inflection resemble 15. Comp. also the feeble 
RB, e.g. "IM from >1x (§ 68 2), and ">>m from 355, Impf. Hiph. m3 
from 28 like H>"Six 2 K. 6, 19 from 32h. 


§ 70. 
VERBS *"2. SECOND CLASS, OR VERBS PROPERLY *'5. 


E. .g. 30" to be good. Paradigm L. 


The most essential points of difference between verbs 
properly ‘“p and verbs ¥p are the following:— 

1. Qal has only the stronger of the two forms described 
in § 69, 1, viz. that in which the radical 5 remains, Inf. 3%, 
with the Impf. A, as 10%, pr, Pp, also written aD etc. ; 
and so always with accented 4 in the 2d syllable, even after 
Waw consec. p77) the Pd'thich of which becomes S¢ghdl when 
the tone shifts back, as pps and he awoke Gen. 9, 24, “2955 
(from “x™) and he formed Gen. 2, 7. 

2. In Hiph'il the > is regularly retained in writing, and is 
pronounced as a diphthongal é (Seré), e.g. 2°07 (from 3°17), 
Impf. au, 207; uncontracted with the diphthong ai, as in 
yy they make straight Prov. 4, 25; 727 (Imper.), Ps. 5, 9 
in Q’ri, comp. Gen. 8, 17 in Q'’ri. 
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NB. The following are the only verbs of this. kind: 247 to be good, 
pin to suck, ypr to awake, “x5 to form, 525 (only in Hiph. babar) to bewail, 
“wn to be straight, wz> (Arab. ydbisd) to be dry (yet like the 1"p, Hiph. 
weain) and the Hiph. j0%% (denom. of 779%) to go to the right. 

Rem. Of the Jmpf. Hiph. there is an anomalous form with pre- 
formatives put before the already contracted form: 3°¥7) Job. 24, 21; 
babs he wails, dx I wail, 22557" ye wail, Is. 15, 2, 65, 14, Jer. 48, 31, 
Hos. 7, 14; also au Job 24, 21; and once even in Impf. Qdl in 3379 
Ps. 188, 6, from 35°. ' Kimchi and others explain the above forms from 
an exchange of sound between Yodh and Hé, assuming as a base the 
non-syncopated form 5°} (comp. Is. 52, 5) etc. But then also 3777 
should be explained, with Kimchi as Hiphil. It might be more correct 
to suppose that originally the regular forms (3°07%, bsb=») were intended, 
but were separated in the later pronunciation in order to reestablish 
artificially the preformative which had been blended with the Ist stem 
consonant. Other anomalies also are: Perf. Hiph. aut) Ez. 86, 11 
(with separating vowel for "M2274) after the analogy of 1D; "30m (Impf. 
Qal for "22°m) Nah. 8, 8; 15°23") Impf. Hiph., after the analogy of ‘"3, 
Exod. 2, 9. In the same way yea from yP* is always used instead 
of the Hiph. y>pr (from yxp). On smart Nah, 1, 4, see § 69, Rem. 6. 


Spare 
VERBS “5. THIRD CLASS, OR CONTRACTED VERBS ~". 


This class embraces those verbs »“p, of the first and second 
class, whose » does not quiesce in long 7? or é, but is as- 
similated like >». Some verbs are exclusively of this class, 
e. g. 9x> to spread under, Hiph. y°xn, Hoph. 28a; mx to burn 
up, Imp. nx, Niph. nz, Hiph. moxn; others have two forms, 
the one sharp with the » assimilated, the other weaker with the 
“ quiescent, as px> to pour, Imp/. px and px (1 K. 22, 35); 
sx> to form, Impf. 7% and “x> (Is. 44, 12, Jer. 1, 5); 7 
to be straight, Impf. V8 and mp (form acc. to § 47, 
Rem, 3) comp. D708 Hos. 10, 10 (1 Sam. 6, 12).—It is worthy 
of notice that the verbs which are thus inflected have an s 
sound as the second radical, with the exception. of pp 
(1 K, 3, 15) and my§n (Gen. 40, 20, Ez. 16, 5) Inf. Hoph. 
from ‘3°. 

, NB. Verbs of this class (which seldom occur) are inflected like verbs 

\2, for which they may easily be mistaken by the learner. When, 


therefore, a form has not a root iB in the lexicon, he should look for 
one of this class under Yddh. 
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The first two classes are exhibited in their distinctive forms in 
Paradigms K and L, § 69, The third follows exactly yerbs iB, and. is 
besides very rare. 


§ 72. 
VERBS 4"9. 


E, g. D'p fo rise up. Paradigm M. 


1. In these verbs (with a few exceptions, Rem. 10 below) 
the middle stem-letter 1 always gives up its consonant sound 
and quiesces; not merely in the usual cases (according to 
§ 24; 1) when a Sh*wa. precedes or follows, as win bdsh for 
tia bewosh, but also when it is both preceded and followed 
by a full vowel, as mip Part. Pass. for pip; Dip Inf. absol. for 
php. Hence the stem or root appears always as a mono- 
syllable. 


2. The vowel in which the \.quiesces is essentially the vowel 
of the second syllable, which, in the verb, almost universally 
characterises the form (§ 43, Rem. 1, § 67, 2). However we 
must here remark a) that the vowel, short in itself, becomes 
of necessity long in an open syllable as well as in an accented 
elosed ultima (except in Hoph., v. No. 3) e. g. 3d pers. Perf. 
pp from pip, fem. map, Pl. Yap, but in the closed penult map 
etc.;1 b) that in the present forms the lengthening of the 
original short vowel is sometimes performed anomalously, 
e. g. Impf. Oal Dip? from pip) (the normal lengthening of % 
appears again in the jussive pp», Impf. ‘constr. pps); Jmper. 
pip (from original pyp lengthened normally in 2. fem. pl. into 


1 In the Aramaan, and also in Heb. Grammars before Kimchi, the long 
@ is found, as mR, “mcP etc., but in our editions of the Bible, it is so only 
in pause, e. g. "YP Mic. 7, 8, 172 2 K. 7, 3, 4. If we explained (with 
Olsh, et al.) the @ of the Perf. Qal BP as a combination of two aa which 
haye remained after the elision of the 1 in 52P, then we ought. to suppose that 
the language (or the Masséra’) was mistaken later in respect to the origin of 
this a; for an @ contracted from dd@ could hardly be shortened, as it is in 
Hap etc. Nor could 6 in "Hwa etc. (v. Rem.1) be kept in a closed penult, if 
it had arisen by contraction from bdtischti and not rather by lengthening from 
biischti. 
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mp because long %@ could not be retained in a closed penult. 
Comp. with this No. 4. 

The intransitive verbs middle E ale in Perf. (and Part.) 
Qal the form of ma (from mya) he is dead; the verbs middle 
0 take the form of “ix (from “4x) it shone, tha (from ta) 
he was ashamed. Comp. Rem. 1, below. 

3. The preformatives in the Impf. Qal and Perf. Niph., 
and throughout Hiph. and Hoph., which before the mono- 
syllabic stem form a simple syllable, take instead of the short 
vowel of the regular form the corresponding long one. In Qal 
and Niph. the original % is the vowel which is lengthened and 
not i, attenuated from a (§ 67, 6), e. g. Dip» for DIP’, DPA 
for DpH, opin for npn. 

This vowel is changeable, and becomes Sh°wa when the tone is 
thrown forward, e. g. before suff. 12m727 he will kill him, and in the full 
plural form of the Impf. 71H" they will die. 

The 4 in Hoph, forms an exception; for it has become a quite firm 
and unchangeable vowel, as if it had been transposed, and so D37> had 
become Op}, hence DPN, 

4, The above (No. 2) mentioned cases of unusual vowel 
lengthening are: Imp/f. Qal pap> (also Arab. jagimu); on the 
other hand Jussive apr with retraction of tone pp’ (jaqom), 
np (in pause op); Jmper. nap (in the 2d fem. pl. myap, v 
No. 2 above, & is normally lengthened); Infin. constr. pap. 
In Hiph. the lengthening of the original 7 into @ (mpm Jmpf. 
Dp, Jussive np. with retraction of tone ops, pps) corresponds 
entirely with the analogy of the strong verb (comp. § 53, 1). 
The following forms require a particular explanation: the 
Part. Qal ap may be traced to the groundform with @ unin- 
flected (Arab. qatil, § 9, 10, 2, § 50, 2); after the rejection of 
the 1 there was gdim' and en became pp,—the 7 being ab- 
sorbed by the predominating d. The immutability of the @ 
(pl. nap, constr. ap etc.) favors this explanation.—In the 
Impf. Qal again there are found, besides the forms with ori- 
ginal % (now #), forms with original ¢@. This @became @ after 
the elision of ) and was again inflected into 6; so especially 


1 Arab. qaim (really 90 ‘im in which the two vowels are united by the 
insertion of 8, comp. Aram, OP) rarely contracted, as sds for sdis, har for hair. 
Others think that DP is for BP, like the verbal adjective >ZP, comp. § 84, 1, 
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Nia? (822) Kiam etc. from the Perf. wa (he has come). In the 
Impf. ws from tia to be ashamed, the é of the preformative 
has been lengthened from 7 (attenuation of original @) and 
thus yi-bdasch became yi-basch and finally ye-bésch. The Niph. 
Dip? (21p2) Jmp/. dips (mypr) have arisen in the same way 
(yigq- ql aw |am = yiggam) by the obscuration of &@ which was 
lengthened from 4. 

5. In the Perf. Niph. and Hiph. (in order to keep the 
long vowel of the stem), an 3 is regularly inserted before the 
afformatives (1st and 2nd person) that begin with a con- 
sonant, and \— is inserted in Jmpf. Qal before the afforma- 
tive m2 (comp. § 67, 4). As in verbs »“y, these separating 
vowels are an artificial opening of the preceding syllable in 
order that the latter may retain its long vowel; however there 
is also frequently found in the Perf. Hiph. before 4 the re- 
duction of ¢ into @ (as a normal lengthening of the original #) 
especially after the Waw. consec. as well as before the affor- 
matives Om and jm or before suffixes. or in all these cases 
the accent is removed from the 4 to the following syllable, 
and this removal of tone produces, at the same time, a great 
weakening of the 7; thus pn, miiapn (or ‘pm) but hiapm etc. 
(however comp. ssiapm Micah 5, 4). In the same way in the 
Ist pers. sing. of the Perf. Niph., the 6 before the separating 
vowel is always modified into @ (smiiap:). In the Imp/. Qdl 
the separating "— is always accented (mz%a5pn). 

Without the BepALAlDg vowel and consequently with tone-long 6 
and é instead of @ and 7 are found in Impf. Qal, jan Ez. 16, 55 (also 
npSwy in the same verse), in Hiph. as nein Ex. 20, 25, va also 
“mim in Job 81, 21, matin Job 20, 10, Wholly abnormal is np om 
Jer. 44, 25 probably a transposition of 7° (for i 272 Ph) or an incorrect 
vowel writing (for M22°—h or 429"PN). 

6. The tone, as in verbs yy, is not thrown forward upon 
the afformatives M—, 3, "—, e. g. Map (however after Wan 
consec. also nigp), 1p (however also Yap, ap}), APM, MIP; 
on the other hand before suffixes and with Nin paragogic 
miso") 2 Chr. 28, 15; NH Deut. 33, 11. For the accent 
on the } and s—, see No.5. In hase forms which do not 
take either of these endings, the accentuation is quite regular, 
e.g. Mop; so always in Hoph., e. g, mapan. 

} 12 
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7, The conjugations Pi., Pu. and Hithp., are very seldom 
found in the weak verbs ‘“y (comp. Rem. 10). The only 
instance of Pi. with the 1 as a doubled consonant is thy to 
surround from sy. Inafew others » has taken the place of 4, 
as in psp Inf. D>p Esth. 9, 31, 32 from p»p; oman) Dan. 
1, 10 trout an to be guilty, which forms belong to the later 
Hebrew, and were borrowed from the Aramean. On the 
contrary, the elsewhere rarer conjugation Pi lel (§ 55, 2), 
with its passive and reflexive, is the common form employed 
in the sense of Pi él, and as its substitute; e. g. paip from 
Dap or (after the elision of 1) from gé@mém with obscuring of 
@ to 6 (comp. § 67, 8) to set up (from Dap), DAN to raise, pass. 
ph (from pm), reflex. wi9NM to rouse one’s self (from 749). 
More rare is the conjugation Pilpél (see § 55, 4), e. g. 2293 
to sustain, to nourish; pass. 525> (from 543). 


REMARKS. 
I. On Qail. 


1. Of verbs middle E'and O, which in the strong verb also have 
their Perf. and Part, the same (§ 50, 2), the following are examples; 
viz. Perf. ra (for m7) he is dead, fem. mma 2. mase, Mra, 1 sing. "HVA, 
"ra) even in Pause Gen. 19, 19, 1 pl. s2rva, 3 pl. 1m; wis (for wn3) he is 
ashamed, "mwa, WWE, WIS; Tix 7 has shined, Plur. re aio, 90, Part. 
ma dead; prin ashamed ones Ez. 82, 30. See the Paradigm M. 


Isolated anomalies are also in the Perf. abel (with the original 
ending of the fem. for 15 3104) Hz. 46,17 (v. § 44, Rem. 4); Pips Is. 26,16 
(Nin. parag. with Perf. only Deut. 8, 3, 16).—In 323 1 Sam. 25, 8 (for 
1282 from Nia) the & has been dropped contrary to custom. In 5x5 
Jer, 27, 18 (instead of 43) the Massora seems to point towards the 
Imperf. 4835, which might be expected there; as Yédh precedes we may 
suppose that it is simply a mistake in writing. In the Perf. and Part., 
the usual form Dis only very seldom written with & (after the Arab. 
mode, §9, 1), as in BNP he rises Hos. 10, 14, wxd being secret Judg. 4,21, 
DONW despisers Hz. 28, 24, 26, fem. 16,57. The Part. in verbs med. 6 
takes at times also the form of DIP for DP 2 K. 16, 7; even with a 
‘transitive sense, as Ui> covering Is. 25, 7, BYD'D for bYOD Zech. 10, 5. 


A 


2. Verbs whose imperfects have @ take also @ in the Imper. and 
Inf. constr., thus D4p>, Imper, and Inf. op; however for wi he thrashes 
(Impf. wisn) the Imper. has "wit (fem.) Micah 4, 13; for pot he staggers 
the Inf. is 272; comp. Mid (also M2) and Yd Is. '7, 2 ‘(eis whane 343) with 


¢ 
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the Impf. mim and 35%. The Inf. absol. has always 4 in the final 
syllable (like biyp), as yanpa DIP surgendo surgent Jer. 44, 29.—Those 
verbs which have } in the Inf. consti. mostly retain it in the Impf., as 
Nia° he will come =Ni3, Bia"=wia ete. 

3. In the Imp. with afformatives (“a3p, 45D) the tone is on the 
stem syllable, with a few exceptions, as "49 in Judg. 5, 12, an intended 
variation with "53 and “Ny Is, 21, 2 likewise for rhythmical reasons. 
So too the lengthened form, as mane Jer. 3, 12, Ps. 7, 8, ms eats 05 
but often also with the tone at the end, specially if an & begins the 
next word, Ps. 82, 8, Judg. 4, 18, and so too before nmin, because this 
was read as "278 (§ 17), see Ps. 3,8, '7, 7, even without % following 
74, 22 (M5"). 

4. The shortened Impf. as Jussive (§ 48, 4), has the form BPs (see 
above No. 4) also Dip" incorrectly written fully and even Dp? which 
howeyer differs only orthographically from DAP’. In the form with 
Waw consec. (2p*3, in pause P53) with a guttural or a Resh, the 
final syllable usually takes Puthich, e. g. 1055 and he turned aside 
Ruth 4, 1 (but also "335 from “55), 253 and he rested Gen. 20, 11, 
p21 and he wearied Judg. 4, 21, 1 Sam. 14, 28, 31 (on the other 
hand i in open syll. always wasps ate). 

The full plural-ending 4; has the tone (according to No. 6 on p. 177), 
e.g. Prvan Gen, 8, 3, 4, oN Ps. 104, 7, PEIN Joel 2, 4, 7, 9. 


IL. On Niphe al. 


5. In the Paradigm M. the form of the 1 pers. sing. Perf. snia5p3, 
which occurs repeatedly, as in "M303, "M55D2, is taken as the model also 
‘for the 2 pers. sing. nvaip3, nivasp3 and for the 1 pers. plur. s25D3, 
although no examples of them occur; so too the 2 pers. plur., of which 
we find only forms with 4 (not @), viz. pmixib» ye have been scattered 
Ez, 11, 17, 20, 34, 41, and omup2 ye loathe yourselves Ez. 20, 43.— 
To the 7 (instead of d) of the Preformative may be traced the Perf. 
“i¥2 Zech. 2, 17 (Impf. “137 for 72"). The Inf. constr. occurs once in 
the anomalous form warm Is. 25, 10; in “ind Job. 83, 30 the Massora 
supposes the syncopé of 5 (for Wik>); but perhaps “ind (Qa) is meant. 
Comp. also Rem. 9, 


Ill. On Hiphil. 


6. Examples of the Perf. without the inserted i are: MBIT thow 
liftest Ex. 20, 25, mmvan thou killest (from ma, comp. § 20, 1, a), nron 
8a fem. Perf. Hiph. "of MIO or mo 1 K, 21, 25; 255 1 plur. Perf, Hiph. 
of 41> 2 Chron, 29, 19, and even 5m2M (§ 27, Rem. 3) Num. 17, 6; with 
Waw consec, “Fyart; Is. 14, 30; comp. “abun, Jer. 16, 13 and aE: 7 
Dx, 29, 24,—In these cases the @ in the first ‘syllable is retained in the 
secondary tone; elsewhere in the antepenult it becomes —; more fre- 

i 
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quently however —-, and in the syllable before the antepenult it is 
necessarily — (e.g. “hap Gen. 6, 18, and so always before the suffix).— 
As in verbs 3" (§ 67, Rem. 6) these verbs take before gutturals also 
Px’/thich instead of —; thus in all the forms of 119 Ex. 19, 23 and “19 
Is, 41, 25. 45,13. > 


7. In the Imp., besides the shortened form DF, the lengthened 
mpn also occurs, With suff. "72; nvan Jer. 17, 18 is anomalous 
(for N20 Gen. 48, 16); perhaps 8°37 was meant (as in 1 Sam. 20, 40) 
or it was originally my"an. In the Inf. the 7 is syncopated in Nae 
Jer. 89, 7. 2 Chron. 81, 10 (for NOD). The participles have € as vowel 
of the preformative like the 3°39; for "272 (1 K. 21, 21 in K*thibh) the 


Q*ri is everywhere 8°27. 


The shortened Impf. has the form Bp, (Bp, but always nS") 
comp. No, 4 above. The final syllable, when it has a guttural or Resh, 
takes Pa’thdch, as in Qdl, e. g. N57 1 Sam. 26, 19; mcs Gen. 8, 21; lob 
and he took away Gen. 8, 13. Still the 1. sing. is usually like 2°Uxi Neh. 
2,20, more rarely 2UN1 Josh. 14, 7. 


Iv. In General. 


8. On account of the intimate relation between verbs "3 and 3”3 
(§ 67), it is necessary, in analysing forms, to note particularly the points 
in which these classes differ. Several forms are exactly the same in 
both, e.g. Impf. Qdl with Waw consecutive; Pi‘lél of \"9 and Po él of 
3"y. Hence it is that verbs "¥ borrow forms from verbs >", as in 
Perf. Qdl 12 he despised (from 453, as if from 113) Zech. 4, 10, My (for 
nz) he besmeared Is.44,18. Perf. Niph. va} Jer. 48, 11 (for 9" from 
“1a, as if from 177). 


9. In common with verbs 3"3 (§ 67, 5), these verbs have also in 
Niph. and Hiph. the Aramaic and Rabbinic formation, which substitutes, 
for the long vowel under the preformatives, a short one followed by 
Daghé'sh forte. This form and the common one are often both in use; 
e.g. mon to incite, Impf. m7o> (also M70, M707), “m= and he shows the 
way 2 Sam, 22,33 (also “m> Prov.12, 26), 2°97 to remove, Impf. 19>" (from - 
440), also Hoph. 197 Is, 59, 14; sometimes with a difference of meaning, 
as m2 to cause to rest, mim to set down, Impf. m722, Imp. n20, plur. 
amin, pbs to spend the night, to abide, 4727, }"22 to be headstrong or 
rebellious. Other examples: Niph. dim (from d4a, not 72) to be circwm- 
cised Gen. 17, 26, 27, Part. 34, 22, with a guttural “i¥) Zech. 2, 173. 
Hiph. >*17 to despise Lam. 1, 8, 117 they depart. Prov. 4, 21. 


To this class are perhaps to be referred some forms of verbs Pé Giut- 
tural with Daghe’sh forte implicitwm, which others derive from another 
root, or wish to amend, viz. wm) for unm and she hastens (from wn) 
Job. 81, 5, wy53 (others read wat) 1 Sam. 15, 19, 25, 14 from wry, oT 
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to rush upon. Both forms would be correct imperf. apoc. of mum and 
ney (n"5); both are found however with quite a different signification 
from that required in this case. 


10. Verbs, in which the middle stem-letter Waw is sounded as a 
consonant, are, in respect to this letter, perfectly regular; e. g. “an 
to be white, Impf. “197; 353 to expire, Impf. 3235; m7 to be wide; Pi, 
day, Impf. >22" to act Reanenty 3 my to bend, Hithp. n: nn to bend one’s 
self, especially in those which are also at the same time verbs n"5, as 
mys Pi. nix to command, Hip to wait, n3> to drink, Pi. and Hiph. 73, 
min to cause to drink, 


§ 73. 
VERBS "9. 


E. g. (3 to discern. Paradigm N. 


1. These verbs have the same inflection as verbs "“y, and 
the * is here treated in the same manner as the % of that 
class; e. g. Perf. Odl mw (for mw) he has set, Inf. nt, Inf 
absol. nie (for mo), Imp. nv, Impf. nd, Jussive nd, with 
Waw consec. na1.—But the Perf. Qal has, in several verbs, 
still a second set of forms, which voxomble a Hiphil with the 
characteristic 7m elided, e. g. 73 Dan. 10, 1; *ni553 (similar to 
“smisnan) Dan. 9, 2, also ma Ps. 139, 2; man thou contendest 
Job. 33, 13, also ma4 Lam. 8408. The above perfects (752, 
a5 and the like) might be taken as forms med. e (really 7) 
whose 7 has been lengthened into 7 (as % into w~ instead of 6 
in the Impf. Qal of prp). It is more probable however that 
they actually are a shortened Hiphil form; especially as often 
complete Hiph. forms occur, e. g. Perf. Pan, ominan, Inf. pan 
(also 793), Jmp. jan (also P2), Part. 272. Elsewhere Hiphil 
forms are in use along with actual Qd/-forms with the same 
signification, so too 27979 (also 35), D°wA putting (also Dv), 
yx glittering (also in Perf. 72): Moreover, as passive, we 
find a few times Hoph. Impf. "wt from 77% to sing, no from 
mw to set. 


2. The above Hiph. forms may easily be traced to verbs 1”y, 
and possibly they in part belong to that class. The same 
may be said of Niph. yinp, Pi lél #ria, and Hithpa (él jyiann (as 
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if from 472). These verbs are in every respect closely related 
to verbs \“y. Hence it is that we find several verbs used 
in the Qdl, as \“y and ‘“y, and with the same meaning in 
both forms, as 77> (denom. from 5°53 night but see Davies’ Heb. 
Lex. under v. 375, I.) to spend the night, Inf. 33> oftener than 
pb; mw to put, Inf. ow (rarely pw Job 20,4), Jmp/. ows, 
once piv (Ex. 4,11), Part. pass. ow and pw. In other verbs, 
one of the two is the predominant form, as 5*3 to exult (513 only 
in Prov. 23, 24 K°thibh). The following are mostly found 
as verbs "“9¥;—2™ to contend, mw to set, 3 to Judge, ww to 
rejoice; so too Perf. 52 (for.in Arab. it is a verb mid. Védh) 
to comprehend, to measure Is. 40, 12, uy (as in Arab. and 
Syr.) to rush upon; and the Perf. pp (denom. from pp) to pass 
the summer Is. 18, 6, and 495 (from 553) to fish Jer. 16, 16. 


The older grammarians did not recognise such verbs, but referred 
all the forms to verbs "3. Indeed in many cases a decision is impossible, 
as imperfects like D's may be just as well referred to the Hiph. of 
pin and as participles, like DW and other forms, agree already with the 
form of the ""3. In modern Arabie we find an exactly corresponding 
abbreviation (comp. 472 above No. 1) of the HYph'il (Conj. IV.) of 
verbs "2. However forms still remain which can only be traced to 
verbs "3 comp. Rem. 3. The Arabic, as also Ethiopic, has actual verbs 
ws, and ""y, and the Hebrew has some with a Yddh as a consonant, 
like 358 to hate, and 523 to tire, n° to be, M75 to live. 


The paradigm N is placed in connection with that of verbs ‘"3 
(Parad. M), in order to exhibit the parallel between the two classes. 
The conjugations which Parad. N omits have the same form as in 
Parad. M. 


Rem. 1. In the Perf. Qdl, 3d fem. sing. there is found once 4354 
Zech. 5, 4 instead of m5, with the weakening of the toneless @ into 
é (like fem, participles a it Is. 59, 5); 1st pers. plur. 133) Judges 19, 13 
for lan-ni. The lengthened imperative has before 8 the tone on the 
ultima (as by the verbs 1") § 72, Rem. 3); Min" | a= Ps.35, 1, the same 
also elsewhere (Ps. 48, 1, '74, 22, 119, 154) for rhythmical reasons. 
Examples of the Inf.-absol. are 34 litigando Judg. 11, 25, mb ponendo 
Is, 22, 7, but also 2°73 3" Jer. 50, 34, PAM Pa Prov. 28, 1. 


2. The Impf. apoe. is j23; with shifted tone it takes the form with 
S*ghdl, as 13 275 Judg. 6,31. So with Waw consec. nivts and he placed, 
7255 and he perceived; with guttural nia uyhs and he flew at them 
18am, 25, 14 (vide §72, Rem.9). As Jussive of nb stands j>m Judges 19, 20 
(in pause) and Job, 17, 2 for 4>m. 
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3. As Part. act. Qdl we find once 43> spending the night Neh.18, 21; 

Part. pass, o%Y or div (according to a different reading) 2 Sam, 18, 32. 
. a ce aaa 

4, Verbs &"3 scarcely ever suffer their N to quiesce, and: hence are 
to be regarded as verbs ‘Ayin Guttural, as,in.§ 64. An exception 
where the & has lost its force as a consonant is: 82 they are fair 
(from TpNd Pi‘lel to M82 really '82) Is. 52; 7, Cant.1,10. Very doubtful 
on the other hand is yen it blooms-(Ec..12, 5) Impf. Hiph. of yx3, for 
V2; if the form has been correctly.preserved,.it could better be traced 
back to 7S} (with incorrect writing for 72%) comp, Delitzsch in loc. 


§ 74. 
VERBS ">. 


E. g. 8¥2 fo find. Paradigm O. 


The x is here, as. in verbs x“p, treated partly as a con- 
sonant with a soft guttural sound (scarcely audible at the 
end of a syllable), partly as a quite inaudible (quiescent) 
letter, according to the following rules: — 


1. In those forms which end with the third radical, the 
final syllable has always the regular vowels, e.g. xx‘a, Nx, 
siz, xoxan. In all these cases the & is simply absorbed 
into the long vowel without the latter being subject to any 
variations; at the utmost there might have been preserved 
originally a certain sound of the x after the quite hetero- 
geneous #. Therefore in the Per/., Impf. and. Imp. Qdl, in the 
Perf. Niph., and Piidl and Hoph., the Pa'thach is lengthened 
before the feeble x into Qd'més (§ 23, 1), as NxM, NYO, etc., 
which (—) however is movable (§ 25, 2), hence we have in 
the plural 4x20. 

The Impf. and Imp. Qdl have A after the analogy of verbs La’médh 

Guttural. 

9. Also before afformatives beginning with a consonant 
(m, 2) the & is not heard, but is quiescent in the Perf. Odi, in 
Od'més, as HNX'9 (for MNxA); in the Perf. of all the other active 
and reflexive conjugations, in Sé’ré, as nNzv3; in the Imp. and 
Impf. of all the conjugations, in S*ghdl, as m2Rx, Myon 
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‘The Séghdl of these forms of the Impf. and Imp. may be considered 
throughout as,an inflection and at the same time a lengthening of an 
original d (v. § 8, 1). In the same way the é of the Perf. forms in 
Piel, Hiphil, Hithpael may be traced to an original 7 (as the usual 
3d pers. sing. of this conjugation) although this ~ may have been 
attenuated from an original d. Regarding the Niphal, we might refer 
to traces of a weakening of the @ to 7 with the verbs >"y (§ 67, Rem. 5); 
the supposition however lies nearer that the Niphal has yielded to the 
pervading analogy of the other conjugations. The use of $é’ré and 
Seghél is otherwise explained from the great resemblance between verbs 
x"> and n> (comp. § 75, 2); and an approximation of the former to 
the latter. No form of this kind in Pwal; in Perf. Hoph. only 2d 
masc. HARSH Ez. 40, 4, lengthened in accordance with the rule. 

Before the suffixes 7} 22, j2, the & retains its character as a guttural, 
and takes (—); as X¥2N Cant. 8, 1, 7AXIBT Ez. 28, 13; comp. § 65, 2, 
Rem. The reason (as in verbs Ld’médh Guttural) is, that those suffixes 
require before them a Sh®wd mobile. 


3. At the beginning of a syllable or before afformatives 
beginning with a vowel, as well as before suffixes; the & is a 
consonant, and the form regular, as 4xx0 ma-s°a’, TRA ete. 
(in pause 3832, MN). 


REMARKS. 


1, Verbs middle EH, like x>e to be full, retain Sé’ré in the other 
persons of the Perf. as in “mNda; yet 2 pl. DMN" in Josh. 4, 24; indo 
Esth. 7, 5. Instead of Hx is sometimes found the form mp for my 
(after the form M2up, § 44, Rem. 4) she names Is.'7, 14, it happens to 
Jer. 44, 23, Deut. 81, 29, in Niph. PNDB? Ps, 118, 23, in Hoph. mxan 
Gen. 88, 11. ‘ 

2. In the Inf. Qal occurs the ‘fem. form mxd to fill Lev. 12, 4 
(comp. ribs from 1">); also mIN>2 Job 20, 22 and Esth. 1, 5 written 
maida. Compare similar forms Judges 8, 1, Proy. 8, 13; before suffixes 
Ez. 383, 12 and likewise in Niph. Zech. 18, 4. 


3. The Part. fem. is commonly (by contraction) FRx, seldom 
mxxia Cant. 8, 10, and without the & (see Rem. 4) min (from Xx") Deut. 
28, 57. So too in Niph. mxw Zech. 5, 7 (cf. also 2 Sam. 19, 43, where 
it stands as a substantive, like L. oblatwm—oblatio, donwm) and 1 Ch. 
14, 2; rep, Deut. 80, 11.—The Plur. of Part. Niph. makes D-NY} 
dropping the Qames (1 Sam. 18, 15, 2 K. 14, 14), which however remains 
in pause (Ezr. 8, 25); so from &2) the plur. D°N2) (but in p. BND? Ez. 
18, 2); the Qames remains also before suff. as kzoy Is. 22, 3, and 
before fem, ending Mx) 2 K. 19, 4, plur. minwo> Gen. 19, 15. In 
the forms D'NUM sinning 1 Sam. 14, 33, and ONt2 feigning them Neh. 
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6, 8, the vowel is drawn back (§ 23, 2) and the & orthographically 
retained. 


4, The & is sometimes dropped: a) in the middle of the word as in 
snk Num. 11, 11, "M32 Job 82, 18, comp. 1, 21, "Max Judges 4, 19. In 
impf. mw Jer. 9, 17, Zech. 5,9, Ruth 1, 14 (on the other hand the same 
form with pleonastic Yodh analogous with nA"> Ez, 23, 49 comp. Jer. 50, 
20); Niph. cry: ye are defiled Lev. 11, 43; b) at the end of the word: 
‘am 1K, 12, 12 Kethibh; Hiph. "wnt 2 K. 18, 6. Hiph, *wnt to cause 
to sin Jer. 82, 35. 

Upon the transformation of verbs x"> into forms m"> vy, § 75, 
Rem. VI. 


§ 75. 
VERBS 5". 


* 


E. g. m3 to reveal. Paradigm P. 


These verbs, like the verbs "“p (§§ 69, 70), embrace two 
different classes of the irregular verb, viz. “5 and 45, which 
in Arabic, and especially in Ethiopic, are still more clearly 
distinguished. But in Hebrew the original » and » have 
passed over into a feeble m, as a substitute for a final vowel 
(§ 23, 4), in all those forms which end with the third radical, 
and hence these verbs are called verbs m5; e. g. m3 for "4 
he has revealed, 72 for 15% he has rested. By far the greater 
number, however, of these verbs are treated as originally “5; 
and only a few forms occur of verbs 15. The separation of 
these classes is therefore not so distinct as in verbs ‘“p 
and °“p. 

A true verb ‘5 is mdvs to be at rest, whence (with a 4 conson.) 
1 pers. sing. Perf. Qal ase Job. 8, 26, Part. i>}, and the derivative 
mibw rest; yet in the Impf. it has aS (with Yodh). In 729 I (Arab. 
"33) to answer, and 732 II (Arab. 42%) “to suffer, to be oppr essed, are two 
verbs originally distinct, but with the same form in Hebrew (see Dayies’ 
Heb. Lex.).—In Syriac the intermingling of these forms is carried still 
farther, verbs 8" being confounded with verbs h">, i. e. with the two 
classes "5 and “"> of the Arabic. 

Of quite another class are those verbs whose third stem-letter is a 
consonantal 1 (distinguished by Mappig, § 14, 1), e. g. ma to be high. 
They are inflected throughout like verbs Lamedh Guttural. 

The grammatical structure of these verbs (which Para- 


digm P exhibits) is as follows:— 
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1. In all forms in which the original Yédh or Waw would 
have to stand at the end of the word, it is dropped and & is 
placed in its stead, as an orthographical compensation, indi- 
cating that a long vowel precedes. Such an indication was 
necessary already for practical reasons in the still unvocalized 
consonant text. But even after the addition of vowel signs, 
the orthographic rule still remained with very insignificant. 
exceptions (v. § 8, No. 4 and @ in moup etc.), that a final 
vowel must be pointed out by a so-called vowel-letter.—In 
the verb m5, the m which here is employed as a vowel letter, 
is preceded in each particular form by the same vowel through 
all the conjugations. Thus appears the ending: 

m— in all the Perfects, mb3, "532, ba, etc. 

m— in all the Imperfects and Participles active, ne), 
23, eto. 

m—— in all the Imperatives, m3, 793, etc. 


mi— in the Inf. absol. (except in Hiph. and Hoph., also 
Pi., see Rem. 10 and 15 below), 73, ete. 


The Part. pass. Qdl forms an exception, in which the 
original» appears, at the end, "453, as also in some derivatives 
(§ 85, V). 

The Inf. constr. has, as a rule, the feminine form in m; 
thus in Qal nib; (from mi>3), in Pe él nibs, ete. 

In explanation of these forms we observe :— 

That in the Perf. Qal ms stands for ">a (according to § 24, 2, ¢), 
so too in Niph., Pii‘dl and Hoéph'dl. The Pi. and Hithp. are based on 
the forms dup, bypnn (§ 52, Rem. 1), Hiph. on the form >yph, after 
the manner of the Arabic ’ “digtild (§ 53, 1). 

The final accented M— of the imperfect is variously explained. 
The least plausible is a contraction of the original Védh (or rather the 
7 into which it is dissolyed) with preceding @ For the language gener- 
ally only has @ as contraction of the diphthong ai, which at the most 
may be weakened into 7 (vy. No. 2). According to Rédiger the obscure 
~— is in place of the distineter characteristic vowels of the corre- 
sponding forms of the strong verb, which have maintained themselves 
in Arab. and Ethiop. with greater purity also in these verbs, e. o. Impf. 
Val nba, (Arab. yagli) (vulgar yaglt), Eth. yégla; N22 (from M23 to 
weep), Arab. yabki, Eth. yébki; mn (rf nn to live), Arab. yachya, Eth. 
yechyaw ; MP (x. MP7 to feed), Arab. yar a, Eth. yer ay. So too in the 
other conjugations, Coe kd: mba, ef, Arab. yusalli, Eth. yésalli (he 
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prays); Hiph. A875 (r. ANS te gee), Arab. yur 7, Eth: yar’t, etc. Accord- 
ing to these examples in Arab. and Ethiop. the characteristic vowel 
has maintained itself everywhere, and from this we might conclude 
that also in Hebrew in the imperfects of the different conjugations of 
the mn" different vowels were originally employed, but in an endeavour 
after a complete analogy they all have become equally —. That such 
an effort has taken place, remains without doubt, if we also consider the 
uniformity of the forms, in perf, impf. and participle. The only 
question now is, whether in regard to the imperfects, the uniformity 
of formation did not originally exist in an @ as a vowel to the final. 
syllable. By the Pual and Hophal this would be a matter of course; 
but also elsewhere (especially in the Qd/, v. Rem. 4) the @ shows itself 
occasionally as the original vowel. Accordingly the accented — would 
be an inflection and lengthening of @ in an open syllable (as “abs for 
2) instead of the full lengthening into a. In the same way may be 
also explained the — of the participles, whilst the constr. state of the 
same (m>3) is based upon a contraction of the original ay; comp. also 
the noun "TY and M7 (from w) field; construct MJY. The same as 
in these constr, forms, also in the Imper. (ending H—, contraction of 
ay) Yodh must everywhere be supposed to be the final letter, the 
original }">"having also followed the analogy of *">. 


2. Before the afformatives beginning with a consonant 
(nm, 3), the original » remains, and there arises @) in the Perf. 
the diphthong ay (*—); this diphthong should be contracted 
into é ("—), but this é is constantly found only in passive con- 
jugations, whilst regularly in Qal and other active and reflexive 
conjugations it appears to be further attenuated into ¢ (comp. 
‘Rem. 7, 9, 14 and § 27, Rem. 1); but in the Jmp/f. and Imp. 
before m3 it is changed into the obtuse and accented ¢ ("_). 
Here again we haye the disputed question (y. above) Ree 
this \— must be considered the equivalent of »— (i. e. é 
contraction from ay) or whether after the dropping of the 
Yodh (as in the 3d sing.) @ was inflected into S¢ghd?. In the 
latter case the Yédh which is still written everywhere in these 
forms, must be simply considered an orthographical remainder 
of the original form. Accordingly before afformatives be- 
ginning with a consonant, there appears as chief vowel— 

Perfect Qdi 7, as m"53; 

Perfects of the other active conjugations, and also in the 

reflexive, partly é, partly ¢ as in m3; and n%33, ma 
and 79333 


~ 
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Perfects of the passives only é, as 1°33; 
Imperfects and Imperatives always *—, as 7:73, mi "59n. 
The diphthongal forms have been throughout retained in Arabic 
and Ethiopic, and the diphthong is contracted only by way of exception 
and in the popular idiom. In Aram. and Syriac, the contracted forms - 
predominate, yet the Syr. also has in Qal 2 p. sing. ra (but 1 p. sing. 
nnb3), and so too the West, Aram. has mba along with m723. 

3. Before the vowel afformatives (1, —, m—), the Védh 
with the vowel before it is usually dropped, e, g. %>3 (for 
mnbg), "bam (for 3m), Part. fem. mo, plur. mas. 23; yet it 
is retained in ancient full forms, particularly in pause, as 
andy (see Rem. 4 and 13). Before su/fixes also it is dropped, 
as in 94 (Rem. 19). 


4, In 8 Perf. sing. fem., the old fem. ending m— returns, 
and, with the elision of the Yédh arises the form m2) (before 
suffixes) and tone-lengthened m>3. But this ancient form is be- 
come very rare (see Rems. 1 and 19); and, as if this mark of 
the gender were not sufficiently distinct, a second feminine- 
ending n— is appended, before which the Pa'thich of the end- 
ing n— becomes Sh*wd so as to form MAA, HMA? (pause mmo). 

See similar cases in § 70, Rem. and in § 91, 3. 

5. The formation of the shortened Imperfect both as 
jussive and w. \ consec. § 48 and 49), which occurs in this 
class of verbs in all the conjugations, is strongly marked, 
consisting in the rejection of the "—, by which some other 
changes are occasioned in the form (see Rems. 3, 8, 11, 16). 
The shortened Imperative is also formed by apocopé of the hR— 
(Rems. 12, 16). 


6. Of the Imperfect lengthened by n— (§ 48, 3), only the 
following examples are found in verbs m’>:—in Qdi, nytx 


REMARKS. 
I. On. Qal. 
1. For the 3 Pers. fem., the older and simpler form ribs, from mba 


(comp. the verb &">, § 74, Rem. 1), is almost entirely banished from 
common use (see No. 4 above). One instance is Mwy it yields Lev. 25, 
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21 (comp. 2 K. 9,37 K°th.). So in Hiph. and Hoph., e. g. ME it enjoys 
Ley. 26, 34, nbs it is taken captive Jer. 18, 19. But with suffixes this 
form is always ‘used; see Rem. 19 below. In the 3d pers. plur. is found 
instead of the usual accent (353 etc.) Ps, 37, 20, nb in pause and also in 
rhythmical antithesis to the preceding abo, Regarding the accent of 
the consec. perf. v. § 49, 3 Rem. 


2. The Inf. absol. has also the form ix videndo Gen. 26, 28. The 
form minw Is. 22, 13 (also ‘mw in the same verse) has been chosen, 
because it represents a similarity of sounds with ITY ; the same in 42, | 
20 in Q*ri and Hos. 10, 4, As Inf. constr. nia (once ‘nbs or 1>3) comp. 
ms Gen. 48, 11, Mwe 50, 20, or Toy 31, 28, and the feminine form 
my to see Ez. 28, 17, like nbup ($ 45, 1, b). 


3. The shortening of the Impf. (see above in No. 5) occasions in 
Qal the following changes :— 


a) The first stem-letter most commonly receives a helping S®ghdl, 
or, when the middle radical is a guttural, a helping Pa'thach 
(§ 28, 4), e. g. da5 for 335; jah and he built; 25 let him look 
(for >). 

b) The Chi’rég of the preformative is also sometimes lengthened into 
Sé’ré (because it now stands in an open syllable), as x35 let him see 
(from 5X7). This however occurs mostly only after the preformative 
m, whilst after the “ the 7 being homogeneous remains, e. g. doe 
(also d54), em (also 3°); and by verbs middle guttural IP, nomi 
(from mz). The strange accentuation Rin Zech. 9, 5, Ran} Micah. 
7,10 and x4" (mid. @) Gen. 41, 33 can be explained only to some 
degree from rhythmical reasons. 

c) The helping vowel is not used elsewhere, and especially not in the 
cases mentioned in § 28, 4; e, g. au) and he took captive Num. 21, 1; 
and with 7 lengthened to @, mun and he drank, jaz and he wept. 
The verb Mx* has the forms xh let him see, and x5 and he saw, 
the latter with Péthdch on account of the following *. 

d) Examples of verbs which are Pé Guttural (§ 63) as well as La’médh 
Hé:—wy) and he made (from mivz), 4252 and he answered (from 
m2), vin and we ascended (from mb). On a few forms of X’5 y. 
§ 76, 2,c. Sometimes the pointing of the first syllable i is not affected 
by the guttural, as in "M1 and he was wroth, i751 and he encamped, 
sm (with Dag. lené, according to § 28, 4) let it rejoice Job. 8, 6. 
On t4, 1, 51 (both M"> and 4"5) v. § 76, 2, d. 

e) The verbs nn to be and "7m to live, where analogy would require 
the Impf. apoe. to be "5, om, change these forms to "4" and "1", 
because the second Yodh draws to itself the vowel i, and makes 
with it along 7?;in pause: "37, "713, the original @ having been modi- 
fied into Seghil. (Comp. the derivatives "2a for 152, "29 for 39, 
etc., § 85, No. V).—From 553 to be occurs once the form SS for 


ann he Pre be Ee, 11, 3, (on the 8 ¥. § 23, 3, Rem. 3). 
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The full forms, without the apocopé of H—, occur sometimes even 
after Waw consec., especially in the 1st person and in the later books, 
e. g. ANI) and I saw (20 times) and Josh. 7, 21 in Kethib but never in 
the Pentateuch (x85, 15 times, 3 times in Pent.); Muy) and he made 
4 times (but Wyss over 200 times). At times also for the jussive, as in 
mys Gen. 41, 34, Jer. 28, 6. 

4. ‘The original " is sometimes retained before the afformatives 
beginning with a vowel (comp. Nos. 3 and 6 above), especially in and 
before the pause, and before the full plural ending }i—, or where for 
any reason an emphasis rests upon the word. Perf. n76n she trusts 
Ps. 57, 2, "On they trust Deut. 82,37 (comp. Ps. '78, 2 Q°ri). Imp. "33 
ask ye Is. 21, 12, Impf. mbuin they are quiet Ps. 122, 6, jay they in- 
crease Deut. 8, 13, Ps. 86, 9, more frequently like yw they drink Ps. 
78, 44, Is. 21, 12; 26, 11, Ps. 86, 8 (comp. Rems. 5, 7, 13 and 16). 

5. The Part. act. has also a fem. retaining the 3d radical ", as in 
mesia (=n22) weeping Lam. 1, 16, N7BiX spying Prov. 81, 27, m2"B 
fruitful Ps. 128, 3; in the plur. like mi=mix coming Is. 41, 23. The Part. 
pass. is still sometimes found with the 1 as 3d radical, as "w> made 
Job. 41, 25, 1X Job 15, 22, contracted from "3, SAX, and the ' has 
still its consonant sound before a formative ending, as in Mw» (read 
it as ““stwG/th) 1 Sam. 25, 18 in K*thibh, muig9 (read ntiwo'th Is. 8, 16 
K*thibh. 

6. The forms are at times written defectively, as in Bn} 2 Sam. 
15, 33, M24zm Job. 5, 12, and (according to the Massora) AN Mic. 7, 
10, comp. M323m Judges 5,29 (according to others in sing. with suff. 
of the 3d fem. sing.), Both cases must probably be considered in the 
sense of § 20, 2, ¢. 


Il. On Niph'c 


7. Here the forms with "— in 1 and 2 p. sing. of the Perf. are 
the usual, the "—— being found only, in mp: Gen. 24, 8; but in 1 p. pl. 
the "— is always used, as in n543 1 Sam. 14, 8. No eran of the 
2p. pl. occur in Niph. of these verbs.—The » is retained in pause, as 
in "22 Num. 24, 6. 

8, The apocopé of the Impf. occasions here simply the rejection of 
Dim Dan from mb; yet in one verb A’yin Guttural, we find a form 
with Co shortened to (—), viz. mat (for ma%) Ps, 109, 14 (but in 
pause Mam Ps.109,13). Similar also in Pi. is 19m (from 172M) Ps.141,8, 
and in Hithp, »2nm (from Hp NM) Proy. 22, 24, 


Ill. On Pixel, Pii<cil, and Hithpa‘ él. 
9. In the Perf. Pi., the second syllable has 27 (Chireqg) instead of 
the diphthongal "— in the greater number of ad as as in m3, 


amp, always in 1 p. pl. and before suffixes, e. g. OD Gen. 37, 26, 
NANDA Ps. 44, 20, But in the Paradigm the form wit “—— stands first, 
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as being older, though examples occur in the O. Test. only in Ist sing. 
as Joel 4,21, In Hithp. not only "— (Jer.17,16), but also "— is some- 
times found (Prov. 24, 10, 1 K. 2, 26, Jer. 50, 24), Yet Pidl has always 
Sé’ré ("—), as in “me Ps. 189, 15, 

- 10. The usual form of the Inf. absol. Pi. is like NPD, MP (according 
to bup, the more frequent form also in the strong verb, see § 52, 
Rem. 3), rarely like mip Ps. 40, 2. 


11. The Impf. loses, after the apocope, the Daghé’sh forte of 
the second stem-letter (comp. § 20. 3, a); hence Pi. 1x71 and he com- 
manded, Hithp. dsm and he uncovered himself, Gen. 9,21. Less 
frequently is Pit'thiich, in this case, lengthened into Qa’més, as m5 
and he marked 1 Sam. 21, 14, "xm he craves, Hithp. »min ‘Is. 41, 10. 
Ps, 45, 12; according to the best text however this should read IN. 

12. In Pi. and Hithp. are found also apocopated forms of the Imp., 
as x for MZ command thou, 02 for N22 prove thou Dan. 1, 12; donq 
feign thyself sick 2 Sam. 18, 5, Deut. 2, 24. Anomalous is Judges 9, 29 
m2) for M37 increase; on sb Prov. 26,7 (according to some Imper. 
Pi. for 325) comp. Delitzsch in loc. In Ps. 187, 7 is found twice snd 
naked instead of S42 (for 153), but comp. 2 Chr. 24, 11. 

13. The Yodh is retained in some cases where it is more commonly 
omitted, e.g. Impf. 729m will ye liken Is. 40, 18, comp. vs. 25; va5t2" 
they cover them Ex. 15, 5. ; 


IV. On Hiph'il and Hoph dl. 


14. In the Perf. Hiph. 3 sing 53h, as also found besides man, 
especially ANH, mdm. The forms with é are found throughout in the 
1st sing. (except Prov. 5, 13), rarely in the 2d sing. masc. never in 1. pl. 
In the other pers. they are about equally common with 7; before suf- 
fixes the latter is used as somewhat shorter than the other. The Para- 
digm P puts first the older form with "—. In Hoph. only *— occurs, 

15. The Se’ ré of the Inf. absol. Hiph. is the regular vowel (as in 
duph); Hoph. conforms to this Inf. absol, as in NIB Lev. 19, 20. 
The verb 2" to be much has three forms of the Inf; viz. W277 used 
as adverb (S 131, 2) much, Ha as Inf. absol. with a finite verb 
(§ 131, 3), Min" as Inf. constr. Comp. Gen. 41, 49, 22, 17, Deut. 28, 63. 
On minh Job. 17, 2 (with Dag. f. dirimens) v. § 20, 2, b. 

16. The Impf. apoc. Hiph. is found either without a helpingvowel, 
as 3" let him subdue Is. 41, 2, mp> let him spread Gen. 9, 27, Pus and 
he watered (see § 28, 4); or with it, as da5 (for >a5, see § 27, Rem. 2, o 
fie pigd with gutturals: bySs Nei "28, 2, dom etc., whiehit can Yh 
distinguished from the like forms in Qdl only by the sense (comp. 28, 4).— 
The Impf. apoc. Hiph. has always the helping-vowel S*ghél or Pa'thach, 
as IF inerease thou (for 377, M379) Ps. 51, 4, Q%rt; 7A let alone (for 
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p00, HEM) Deut. 9, 14, bse (for Hb9) Ex. 83, 12.—The Impf. Hiph. 
with Yodh retained occurs only in 773 Job 19, 2, from 37. Comp. 
Rem. 4 on p. 190. 

v. In General. 


17. In the Aramzean, where as before remarked, the verbs x"> and 
= "5 yun into one another, both classes terminate in the Impf. and 
Part. of all the conjugations, without distinction, in N—or™—. As 
imitations of this mode of formation, we are to regard those forms of 
the Inf, Imp., and Impf. in H—, more seldom R— or *—,; which are 
found in Hebrew also, especially in the later writers and the poets. 
Inf. Pi. "2 Hos. 6, 9. Imp. Qal x1} be thow Job. 87, 6, Impf. x27 let 
him see Gen. 41, 33; Mwsn he will do Is. 64, 3; maim->y Jer. 17, 17, 
xan dx consent thou not Prov. 1, 10, miysm-bs do thou not 2 Sam. 18, 12 
(the same for Gen. 26, 29, Josh. '7, 9, Jer. 40, 16, Q*ri); Muzz Josh. 9, 24; 
yan Dan. 1, 13. Comp. also in Niph. Lev. 5, 9; in Pi. Lev. 18, 7, 8, 
pare 20, 19 (everywhere nban xd and also near with small distinc- 
tives); Tp22 Nah. 1, 3; M78 Ez. 5, 12 (with Zageph). The circumstance 
that many of these forms stand in pause and-that at the same time they 
represent a Jussive or Voluntative (Josh. 7, 9), leads us to suppose that 
the long vowel has been chosen principally in order to heighten the 
emphasis of the pausal form, and at the same time to distinguish, by 
sound, the Jussive from the usual Imperf. Elsewhere (Gen. 26, 29, Ley. 
5, 9, Jer. 40, 16, Dan. 1, 13) the long vowel serves probably to avoid 
the hiatus which is produced by a following 8 or ». We are not sure 
whether in the choice of the — we may not have a return to the 
original diphthongal final sound (in a manner that msm be directly 
contracted from "W2h). ; 

The ending "— is found for H— in the Impf. Qal -21m) and she 
committed fornication Jer. 8, 6 (before Maqqé’ph) instead of n— in the 
Perf. Hiph. "srt he made sick Is. 58, 10 (perhaps for sds from xbn 
as secondary form to mbm vy. Rem. 21). Wholly Aramaic is the plur. 
wont they intimidated (Josh. 14, 8). 

18. In three verbs is found the rare conjugation Piel, or its ~ 
reflexive (§ 55, 2), where the third radical, which that conjugation 
requires to be doubled, appears repeated under the form ™ (see § 24, 2,¢), 
viz. in MX? (contracted M32) to be beautiful, from MY; BMS archers 
Gen.21,16; but especially in MMW to bow, Pi‘lel M78, hence Hithpa‘lél 
minman to bow one’s self, to prostrate one’s self, 2d pers. in T°— and 
ist pers. D°—, Impf. mms, apoc, snmws for NAW) (analogous to 
segholate forms like ny for in). ia 

19. Before suffixes, the nm final and the preceding vowel, are 
displaced by the so-called union-vowel (§ 58, 3, b), as "259 (in pause 
n2:2) he answered me, 432, in pause 729 Is. 80, 19 (and even outside 
of pause Jer, 28, 37) or like 72 Deut. 82, 6, 5733, Dry, Impf. 394, 
523°, Hiph. "230, 727, #535. Very seldom "-— takes the place of the 
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final HR— or 4——, as in EI NEX Deut. 82, 26, aro" he will cover them 
Ps. 140, 10 Q*r?, 855 smite me 1 K. 20, 35. By these examples we 
might suppose a return to the original ending ay; but perhaps they 
are based on a less correct full writing. The 3. Per. fem. always takes 
before suff. the older form >i (see No. 4), e. g. IMS for anma2, Zech. 
5, 4, in pause "2Mey Job 38, 4, 


VI. Affinity of Verbs n"> and x". 


20. The verbs of each of these classes, in consequence of their 
intimate relation (being quite confounded in Aramzan), often borrow 
forms from one another, especially in the later writers oat the poets, 

21. Thus there are forms of verbs x”5— 

a) Which have adopted the vowels of verbs n">, e. g. Perf. "mxd> I 
restrain Ps, 119, 101; Part. sun sinning Ec. 8, 12, 9, 18; Pi. Perf. 
nin he has filled Jer. 51, 34; comp. 1 K. 9, 11, Am, 4, 2, Ps, 148, 3; 
"mxb I heal 2K. 2, 21; comp. Jer. 51, 9; Niph. Perf. nnkbe: cis 
mnbs2) it was Bes, 2 Sam. 1, 26; "Hibk. Perf. xben Deut. 
28, 59, HMRI she hid Josh. 6, 17. On the other hand forms like 
nw Jer, 10, 5, "2UINDIN (correct reading) Job 19, 2, are based 
upon syncope of &, v. § 74, Rem. 3 

b) Which retain their own pointing, but have adopted the M, e. g. 
Imp. 75> heal thow Ps, 60,4; Niph, man3 Jer. 49,10 and nanq 
to hide one’s self 1 K. 22, 25; comp. Jer. 19, 11; Pi. Impf. rib he 
will fill Job 8, 21. 

¢) Which in all respects have the appearance of verbs 4", e. g. Perf. 
Qal mx thou thirstest Ruth 2, 9, comp. 2 Sam. 8, 8; a) they kept 
back, 1 Sam. 6, 10; 457 they are full Hz. 28, 16, comp. 89, 26; Inf. 
ium (v. Rem. 2) to sin Gen, 20, 6; Impf. nbs (for X>>*) he will keep 
back, Gen. 28, 6; HBA they heel Job 5, 18; Part. fem. nx" Ec. 
10, 5; Part. pass. mi23 Ps. 82,1; Niph. nme? idee: 51, 9; m"B2 Jer. 
26, 9, Impf. 37) 2 K. 2, /22; Pi. Impf. ap") Jer, 8, i, comp. 
Gen. 31, 39; Hithp. mborn hots prophesiest 1 Sam. 10, 6, Inf. 
minzny 1 Sam. 10, 13. For the Kethibh mind 2 K. 19, 25 the Qe? 
gives the usual form Pixtin>; the K°thibh would read nivind (with 
syn. of &). 

22. On the contrary, there are forms of verbs n> which, wholly 
or in part, follow the analogy of verbs x"5; e. g. in their consonants 
nmr he comes Is. 21, 12; "M8¥7) Ez. 48, 27, x70" Lam, 4, 1, Np Jer. 
38, me Se Eccl, 8, 1, 8707 it is changed Lam, 4, 1, Niw 2 K. 25, 29, 
sbres and he became sick 2 Ch. 16, 12; in their vowels, 12M8 Jer. 8, 22, 
np? Dan. 10, 14, MP2 1 K, 17, 14; in both, INI 2 Sam. 21, 12 Qi. 


13 
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§ 76. 
VERBS DOUBLY WEAK OR ANOMALOUS. 


1. There are a number of verbs that have two stem-con- 
sonants which as weak letters are affected by the anomalies 
already described. In cases where two anomalies might occur, 
usage must teach whether the verb is actually subject to both, 
or but one of them, or, as sometimes happens, to neither. 


Thus e. g. from ‘172 to flee are formed Impf. 35" Nah. 8, 7, and 33" 
Gen. 81, 40 (after the analogy of verbs j"5), Hiph. 337 (as a verb 3"9), 
but in Impf. Hoph. 937 (as \"5). 


2. The following are examples of doubly anomalous verbs, 
and of difficult forms derived from them:— 


a) Verbs 3B and x"> (comp. §§ 66 and 74); e. g. Nw to bear, Imp. xv, 
Inf. constr. Pxiv (for MX®), also Nv2; after the prefix 2 siaees rsh 
(but once ina Job 41, 17 with Save of &); Impf. nim for ken 
Ruth 1, 14. 

b) Verbs + and "5 (comp. §§ 66 and 75), as 22 to bend M22 to smite. 
Hence Impf. Qdl nw, apoc. wt and he bowed, 1) and 135 and he 
sprinkled (from 13); Perf. Hiph. 125 he smote, Impf. 323, apoc. 
3°, 2, so also 124; Imp. M3, apoc. 50; Inf. nizn; Part. nz. 

c) Verbs 8"5 and 7' "5 (comp. §§ 68 and 75), as HAs to be willing, cass 
to come, Bx to bake. So Impf. Qdl max, t nas, plur. BN"; nest 
Deut. 88, 21 (for MMNX5), Impf. apoe. mats Is. 41, 25 (for Bas), Imp. 
Palas Is. 21, 12, 56, 9, 12 (comp. 5&8 Exod, 16, 23) for 4m, cia als: 
(§ 23, 8, Rem. 2, § 75, Rem. 4), Hiph. Imp. hh for *hNA (PENH), 
Is. 21, 14; ee apoc. >x** and he swore 1 Sam. 14, 24 (fom ry), 
really nt "7, hence nbxn and, with, the obscuring to 6, mb ENT; instead 
of the simple apocope, which would give bx, the & which had 
already disappeared, becomes again audible by the auxiliary S@ghdl. 

d) Verbs "5 and "5 (comp. §§ 69, 70 and 74), as xx to go forth, Imp. 
xx, Inf. oxy, Hiph. xoxin to bring out. 

e) Verbs ‘"b and h"> (comp. §$§ 69, 70 and 75), e. g. M35 to throw, in 
Hiph. to confess, to praise, and 77> to cast which are properly verbs 
N"p, also ND* to be beautiful (which is really *"p). Inf, 453, mins; 
Imp. 199 (cf. Impf.9") Ez. 81, 7), with suff. pis we shot them (from 
m7") Num. 21, 30; Pi. 1555 for 105 (§ 69, Rem. 6); Hiph, nn, 
main, Inf. ndin nok, yin, apoc, “i512 K. 18, 17. 

f) Verbs 1'9 and x">, particularly xia to come, Perf. NB, TRB, ance 
522 for ND 1 Sam. 25, 8; Hiph. som, me Strand r&an. Impf. "3X, 
for R7ON Mic. 1,15. So "35 he refuses “(Impf. Hiph., from &43) Ps, 
141, 5. 
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g) Moreover the verb "Nn to live deserves to be noticed, which, besides 
its usual form 5°55 fem.nn, is also treated as a verb 9"y, and hence 
has "1 (pause "5, w. 1 cons. "}) in the 3 Perf. Qdl in Gen. 8, 22 
and other cases; In Lev. 8, 22 is found even the contraction to "It 
The form a stands Ex. 1,16 in pause for mA (3. fem.) with 
Dagh, omitted on ace. of the pausal lengthening of @ to a, 


$77. 
RELATION OF THE WEAK VERBS TO ONE ANOTHER. 


Several-classes of weak verbs, e. g. those Y’p and 15, 
x") and "5, Y’y and yy, stand in a very close relationship, 
as appears from the similarity in their meaning and in- 
flection, from their mutual interchange of forms and especially 
from the fact that often the same biliteral root occurs in 
several weak verbs having the same meaning. These two 
root-consonants, to which the common signification attaches 
(biliteral root, § 30, 2), are constant, and the third feebler 
radical is not taken into account. Thus, J27, J, Xt and 
moa are all developements of the crude-form (or ultimate 
root) 33, and mean @o strike, to beat in pieces; 353, 373, m7 
(from the root 43) to flee. 

In this manner are related in form and signification— 

1. Verbs 1") and 3"3 (in which the essential stem-letters are the 
first and last), e. g. 97a and 7422 to become poor, Bra and wwe to feel or 
touch, 72 and 772 to flee. 

2. Verbs "5 and }’5 (in which the two last are the essential stem- 
letters), are related both to each other and to the former class, They 
are related to each other in the verbs 3¥° and 3%) to place, Wp) and 
wp (yaqo’sh) to fowl; to the former class, especially to verbs 1", in 
sia and "55 to fear, 2iu and 10° to be good, Mp} and mp [= E. puff’) 
to blow; yb] and pis to smash. Verbs X"D are only seldom found 
connected with these classes, as DWN, Now and nw to be destroyed, WIN 
and wan to thresh, etc. 

3. Verbs x"> and 4"> (in which the first two consonants properly 
form the stem) are related both to each other and to the former 
classes; to each other in N23 and 33 to break in pieces, XP and MP 
to meet (comp. § 75, Rem. 20 ff.); to verbs of the former classes, in Mx’ 
and yx to suck, MM} and m5 to thrust, ete. 


1 These verbs are mimetic or onomatopoetic, mimicking the sound intended, 


and so are akin to ow dash and thwack (see § 30, 3).—r. 
18* 
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§ 78. 
DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


It often happens, when two kindred weak verbs are 
in use in the same signification, that both are defective, Lace 
do not occur in all the forms. As, however, the missing forms 
or tenses are not generally the same in both, the two are 
combined to make out a complete verb, as in Greek Epyouat, 
2 aor. Hoy, fut. éAedoopat, and in Latin fero, tuli, latum, 
ferre; but with this difference, that in Hebrew these verbs 
are almost universally related in root as well as signification, 
like the Greek Batvw, 2 aor. éByv, from the stem Bd-w. 

A list of the most common verbs of this class: — 

wn to be ashamed, Hiph, v5, but also w3i5 (from 83°). 

siv to be good, Perf., 21%; Impf. 327 (from 393); Hiph, 3723 
(from 32°). 

“bs to fear, Impf. “737 (from 43). 

Vp: to awake only in Impf. v2"; for Perf. the Hiph. y77T is 
used (fr. Y'P)- 

vez to break in pieces, Impf. y3®> (from 5), Imp. y5; Niph. Vib; 
Pi. 732 (from 722); Pilél ysis (from p38); Reflex. ysiann; Hiph. 75h. 
Also Pilpel ypxa Job 16, 12. 

nnw to drink, used in Qdl; but in Hiph. np to give to drink, 
from pw, which is not used in Hebrew. 

On btn (32>) to go, see above in § 69, Rem. 8. 

Rem, 1. The case is similar when different conjugations of the 
same verb, having the same signification, borrow tenses from each 
other ;— : 

me2 (to add) borrows its missing Inf. and Impf. Qal from Hiph, 
pon, APS. 

wa2 (to approach) takes Perf. Niph, W353 for the Perf. Qal, which is 
not in use; only the Impf. a, Imp. Ya, and Inf. nvi of Qdl are in use. 

mm? (to lead) has Perf. usually in Qdl, also the Imp. 493; but the 
Impf. always in Hiph. m3. 

sjn2 (to pour out) has Perf. Niph. 32, along with Impf. Qa 5n", 
but the Impf. Niph. and Perf. Qdl are not in use. 

Rem. 2.. The early grammarians often speak of mixed forms 
(forme mixte) in which, as they maintain, are united the character 
and signification of two different tenses, moods or conjugations. On 
correct grammatical principles most of the examples they adduce are 
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set aside; in others, the form seems to have originated in misappre- 
hension and inaccuracy, especially through misunderstanding of an 
unusual full writing. Others again are nothing but false readings, or the 
erroneous combination of two originally different readings. 


CHAPTER III. 
Caer Benen OcUFN. 


(Substantive and Adjective.) 


§ 79. 
GENERAL VIEW. 


1. As according to § 30, 1 most word stems are developed 
into verbal stems as well as into noun stems; it has become 
customary, especially lexically, to: trace back also the noun 
to the most simple ground form of the verbal formation viz: 
the 3d sing. perf. Qal, and, as it were, to derive it thence. 
This is done not only with those noun stems which may be 
classified directly with the corresponding verbal stem (the 
so-called verbal nouns § 83) but also with the so-called primi- 
tive nouns i. e.: those whose verbal stem can no more be found 
in Hebrew (§ 82), as well as finally with Denominatives which 
have evidently been derived from other nouns (§ 86). 

NB. The adjective quite coincides with the substantive in form. 
On the process by which words with an abstract sense come to be 
treated as concretes or adjectives, see § 83, Rem. 1. 

2. A regular inflection of the noun by cases does not 
exist in Hebrew, although some ancient and almost wholly 
extinct traces of case-endings perhaps remain (§ 90). The 
relation of case in a noun is, therefore, either learned simply 
from its position in the clause, or indicated by prepositions. 
In either case the form of the noun undergoes no change 
(except for the construct state); and hence the matter belongs 
not to this division of grammar, but to the Syntax (§ 117). 
On the contrary, the connection of the noun with the feminine, 
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with the dual and the plural terminations, with suffixes, and 
with another noun following in the genitive, produces numer- 
ous changes in its form (see §§ 80, 87—89, 91—96), which 
is all that is meant by the inflection’ of nouns in Hebrew. 
Iiven for the comparative and superlative, the Hebrew has no 
appropriate forms, and these relations must be expressed by 
circumlocution, as taught in the Syntax (§ 119). 


§ 80. ; 
FORMS WHICH MARK THE GENDER OF NOUNS. 

1. The Hebrew, like all the Semitic languages, has but 
two genders, a masculine and a feminine. Even inanimate 
objects or things and abstract ideas, which other languages 
generally express by the neuter, are regarded in Hebrew as 
either masculine or feminine, chiefly the latter (see the 
Syntax, § 107, 3). ; 

2. The masculine, as being the prevalent and more im- 
portant gender, has no peculiar indication. 

The feminine had originally the ending m—, as in the 
3 sing. Perf. of verbs (§ 44, 1). The original p— however has 
been retained (provided the principal form was not already 
created by the annexation of a simple hn, v. below lit. b) only 
in close connection with a following genitive or suffix (comp. 
§ 89, 2, b and § 91, 4). Apart from these cases the feminine 
ending of the independent form (the so-called absolute state) is: 

a) Most commonly an accented M—, as D730 horse, ADO 
mare; as in the 3d sing. fem. perf. (Moup etc.) this >— 
has been produced by rejecting the closing m and leng- 
thening the @ in an open syllable; whereupon the m7 has 
been added as an orthographical compensation for nm, 
as well as to point out the final long vowel (comp. the 
quite analogous creation in forms like m>3 for bg § 75, 1). 

b) Simple h to nouns terminating with a vowel e. g. “am 
Jew., rin» Jewess. The same termination nm is added 
very frequently to stems terminating with a consonant, 


1 This has been inexactly called the declension of the Hebrew noun. 
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however only (except before suffixes) with the aid of 
an auxiliary vowel, which as a rule is S¢ghdl but after 
gutturals Pa'thich, e. g. sup, fem. nde killing (ground- 
form N2vP, therefore before suffixes sEoUp etc.); >t, 
fem. NYT acquaintance, The forms rar ont in that way 
follow in every regard the analogy of the so-called 
Segholate forms (§ 94). The forms which have been 
developed by the aid of an auxiliary vowel maintain 
themselves also in the status constructus; except modi 
for the elsewhere used ma>in Gen. 16, 11, Judges 13, 5, 7 
and so regularly before suffixes e. g. imai> Prov, 17, 25. 


Rem. 1. The feminine form m— — is, in general, less frequent than 


the other, and occurs almost exclusively when the other in 1— is also 


in 


use. It is only in Participles and Infinitives that it is found more 


frequently than the other (e. g. M24 oftener than M>up, M38 than m7). 


2. Rarer feminine endings are:— 


a) M— accented, as MP2 emerald Ez. 28, 13, (also MP2 Ez. 28, 17); 


minz) Ps. 61, 1; mn 74, 19; ndpw crowd 2 K. 9, 17 (if not a false 
reading); more often in proper names especially of places, among 
the Canaanites, the Pheenicians (in whose speech M— was the usual 
f. ending, § 2, 2) and other neighbouring tribes, as np Sarepta, 
msaa Gibeath, n5-x Aelana in Idumea, ni4p Kirjath, rads Goliath 
(Philistine). 


b) n—, also in names of places, as M233, Mz3M, else mostly poetical, 


¢) 


e. g. M91 Ex. 15, 2, Is, 12, 2, Ps. 118, 14 (probably instead of "nai 
my song ‘with suppressed termination before the following %), ron: 
heritage Ps. 16, 6, either for "M2m2 my heritage or for /mSn3, comp. 
let. f., as probably also MTD help Ps. 60, 13, 108, 13, mp prolific 
Gen. 49, 22; m2 sleep (for ay) Ps. 182, 4 and in prose MNP pelican 
(which ine is also preferable in Is, 84, 11 to the form MXP); in 
prose also we find M772 morrow Gen. 19, 34, 

X—, Aramean orthography for n—, found chiefly in the later 
writers, e.g. Nim fright Is. 19, 17, RI sleep Ps. 127, 2, NMP baldness 
Ex. 27, 31, 8122 mark Lam. 8, 12. 


d) n—, a weakened form of "— (§ 27, Rem. 4), only in M751 for =A 


Is. 59, 5 and m3 for 92> Zech. 5, 4. 


e) ab “in without accent, as Meho Deut, 14, 17, ASE “NIM burning 


furnace Hos. 7, 4; comp. Ez. 40, 19, 2K. -16, 29, 16, 18. In all 
these examples there should be the usual accented N—, but the 
Punctists, not comprehending the feminine here, marked the n— 
(by depriving it of the tone) as not feminine, but a kind of locative 


77 


1 On the feminines not distinguished by their form, see § 107, 1, 3, 4. 
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form (y. § 90, 2). Also rns night (really noctu comp. new Greek 

o vox9a) appears by the tone to be such a form, particularly as it 

is always construed as masc., and we find bub, 555 also occurring. 

Also mana something, might be considered as an old accusative 

(from Dis, pia, spot, point), In the same way could be explained 

as accusatives DXA Ts. 8, 23 and (in pause) Job 34, 13; but there 

are also found forms in which the unaccented N"—- may be con- 
sidered as a meaningless appendix, serving, at the most, as poetical 

emphasis, thus: M25x (in P.) Job 87, 12; now the sun Judg. 14, 

18 (else O77), nbn brook Ps. 124, 4, Amen death Ps. 116, 15, and 

some other words, Much of this however is doubtful. 

f) mm— only in poetry, e. g. nna x terror (=), moar help 
(=n 3), HHS salvation (—nsrh), nnSiy wickedness (=nbd"9), 
see Ps. S, 3, 63, 8, 92, 16, 94, 17, 120, 1, 125, 3, Job 5, 16, Ex. 15, 
16, and other places. Those cases can arity be taken for double 
fem. endings, for if they were, we could not explain why the 
final syllable has lost the tone; they are rather cases of an old 
accusative of direction (intention). In examples like N71> help! 
(Ps. 44, 27 ete.) this is still quite apparent, but elsewhere it has 
become meaningless and stands only for poetical emphasis; comp. 
§ 90, 2. 

3. It is wholly unsuitable to consider the vowel-ending n— as 
the original termination of the feminine, and the consonant-ending mn— 
as derived from it. The Ethiopic still has the M constantly, so too the 
Assyrian (at, at), and in the Pheenician also the feminines end only 
rarely in &, but mostly in m, which is sounded ath in the words found 
in Greek and Roman authors (see Gesenii Monumenta Phoenicia, pp. 
439, 440; Schrdder’s Phin. Sprache, pp. 169—74). The ancient Arabic 
has the weakened vowel-ending scarcely anywhere but in the pause; 
the modern Arabic is, in this respect, much like the Hebrew. 


§ 81. 
DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 
Nouns are either primitive, i. e. those whose kindred 


relation to a verb-stem does not so easily appear (§ 82), as 
ax father, OX mother (see Davies’ Hebr. Lex.); or derivative, 


1 In this ending the ™ can be considered consonantal (hk) only in the 
sense, that the original 1 as aspirated mute was at first changed into a gut- 
tural (according to Socin, among a part of the modern Bedouins there is still 
heard an h as fem. ending); at any rate in Hebrew this final consonant sounding 
has been later entirely abandoned. 
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in the sense given above in § 30, 1 and § 79, 1, as an Just, 
psy, ap Is righteousness, from pix to be just; Do high, ma) high 
place, p17" height, from pn to be high; or (as in very few. cases) 
from another noun (Denominatives, § 86), as mibyra place at 
the feet, from 59> foot. 

Rem. 1. Many of the early grammarians, who admitted none but 
verbs as stem-words, classed all nouns among the verbals, and divided 
them into,—a) Forme nude, i. e. such as have only the three (or two) 
stem-letters, and—b) Forme aucte, such as have received formative 
letters or syllables at the beginning or end, as, M2>02, misb2. These 
formative letters are: > 

1) 7,2, 9, 8, 9, (PeNT).? 

According to the view of roots and stems given in § 30, 1, Rem. 2, 
the relation of the noun to the verb is, strictly speaking, somewhat 
different, since, according to it, many nouns are formed immediately 
from the (ideal) root, But we here retain the common view, as being 
easier for beginners. Comp. § 79, 1. 

2. Of compound nouns, as appellatives, the number in Hebrew is 
very small, e. g. >25t2 properly worthlessness, baseness, As proper 
names, they occur frequently, e. g. DRT (man of God), a>prim7 (whom 
mn raises wp), Map (whom m> strengthens), etc. 


§ 82. 
PRIMITIVE NOUNS. 


1. The number of primitives, as explained in § 81, is very 
small, the nouns which are in most languages primitive 
being here usually derived from verbal ideas; e. g. most 
of the names of animals and natural objects, as ""yw he-gouat 
(prop. shaggy, from 1¥w), MY barley (prop. bearded, also 
from 99), MON stork (prop. pia, sc. avis), ant gold (from 
ant=anx to be yellow). There remain a few nouns, e.g. the 
names of members of the body in men and beasts, for which 
a suitable stem-verb can hardly be found, or at most only 
indirect ones (derived from the kindred Semitic dialects), as 


TIP horn, Py eye. 


1 From this vow memorials the nomina aucta are called also, by the old 
grammarians, nomina heemantica. Comp. § 5, Note ®, § 30 Rem. 1. 
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9. The form of the primitives is that of the simple 
verbals, as dup, dup, etc.; and it makes no difference, in 
the grammatical treatment, to which class the nouns are 
referred. 


E. g. DIX man, follows the analogy of the verbals No. 1 (§ 84), 
whether it comes from 55% (to be ruddy) or not: 38 father, 0& mother, 
have the same form as if derived from M38, D298, and undoubtedly they 
may be traced back to these stems, although their corresponding signifi- 
cation (M2x to procreate, DOS to precede) has not been preserved in the 
language. 5 


§ 83. 
VERBAL NOUNS IN GENERAL. 


1. In Hebrew, as in Greek and Latin, the verbal nouns 
are connected in form and signification with certain forms of 
the verb, viz. the Participles and Infinitives, which, even 
without any change, are often employed as nouns; e. g. n¥5 
(to know)=knowledge, 28 (hating)=enemy. Still oftener, 
however, we find that certain forms. of the Infinitive and 
Participle, which are seldom or never found as such in the 
strong verb itself, though in use in the weak verb and in 
other dialects, are the prevalent forms employed for the 
verbal noun; e. g. the participal form 5up, the Infinitives 
after the (Aram.) form Supa (as a noun also Supa), farther 
mbtp, moop, moup, mMoup (§ 45, b) etc. Some (as the Arabic 
shows) are properly intensive forms of the Participle. 


2. As to signification, it follows from the nature of the 
case, that nouns which have the form of Infinitives regularly 
denote the action or state, with other closely-related ideas 
(e. g. the place of the action), and are therefore mostly ab- 
stract; that participial nouns, on the contrary, denote, for 
the most part, the subject of the action, or of the state, and 
hence are concrete. It is to be noticed, however, that a parti- 
cular sense is found in many isolated examples of derivative 
nouns, which does not hold good alike in all. 

Rem. It must not, therefore, appear strange (for it is found in all 


languages), that a noun which in form is properly abstract, should 
be employed afterwards as a concrete, and vice vers@. So, in English, 
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we say his acquaintance for one with whom he is acquainted; the God- 
head for God himself; in Heb. 2312 acquaintance and an acquaintance; 
"MB simplicity and a simple one; on the contrary, MXBA that which 
sinneth for sin, which use is frequent in, the fem. of concretes 
(§ 84, 5, 6, 11). 

For the sake of clearness, we treat first of the derivatives from the 
strong or regular verb (§ 84), and then of those from the different 
classes of the weak or irregular verb (§ 85). 


The general view given in § 84 first classifies the Noun forms, after 
their significance, into concretes (as related to the participle), and ab- 
stracts (as connected with the infinitive); but next advances under each 
of these divisions from the simpler and easier forms to the harder and 
more enlarged. But the whole series of forms may be enumerated 
also simply with respect to the difference of form, without regard to 
the difference of meaning, since the forms do not always differ strictly 
according to the sense. In that case the forms would stand nearly in 
this order: 1) from simple stems: Nos. 1—5, 10—13; 2) from streng- 
thened stems either by doubling the middle. stem consonant (e. g. 
Nos. 6—9) or by repetition of one or several consonants of the stem 
(e. g. Nos. 20—23); 3) nouns with other additional letters whether pre- 
formatives (e. g. all forms derived from Niph. Hiph. and Hithpael, as well _ 
as the numerous forms with 2 preformative) or afformatives (e. g. Nos. 
15, 16). It is of the greatest importance to distinguish everywhere 
whether the vowels employed by the formation of nouns were originally 
long and therefore unchangeable, or originally short, but have been 
lengthened in or before the tone. In the latter case the tone lengthened 
yowel becomes short by the remoyal of the accent or Sh®wd (with the 
pretonic vowels, but also elsewhere), In what follows, the groundforms 
have everywhere been added where such changes are liable to oceur, 


§ 84. 
NOUNS DERIVED FROM STRONG STEMS.1 


We distinguish here— 


I. LParticipial Nouns from Qdl. 


1. dup, fem. meup, (Groundform qdtdl, qdtaldt), one of the most 
simple forms of this class and analogous to the two following (Nos. 2 
and 3), but not in use as a Participle. It is most frequently employed as 


1 Under the strong verb we here include the verb with gutturals (§§ 63—65), 
and also those forms of weak stems whose weakness does not appear (comp, 


§ 41). 
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an adjective expressing quality, as D2h wise, WIN new, WW. upright. Tt 
occurs, however, also with an abstract sense (No. 12). 

2. dup, fem. mdup, (Graf. qatil, gdfildt), Part. of verbs middle E 
(§ 50, 2), mostly with intransitive meaning (§ 43) and therefore fre- 
quently as adjectives; e. g. jPt old, was dry, 785 fat. 

3. a) dop and diup, fem. MoupP, (Grdf. gdtl, gdtoldt), with un- 
changeable 0, which, however, can be shown to have partly arisen from 
an obscured @. Here belong numerous adjectives, as Dita great, Pint 
far, winp holy. As abstr. substantives, Tia> honour, Dibw peace. 
From this is to be distinguished }) nouns of the form qatol from original 
gitiil e. g. Dox red, d32 round, piad deep, ete. (not seldom written fully 
thus: DIT, diay etc.) The original % of the 2d syllable appears again 
before afformatives, because then the following consonant is artificially 
doubled (as the @ can stand only in a closed syllable); thus the plurals 
E pay, Drbay ete. : 

4. dvip, dup, fem. meuP (sometimes like 1724 with the Séré retain- 
ed) or MbuD, the usual active participial of transitive verbs, e. g. 35X 
enemy, Px" suckling; hence of the instrument by which the action is 
performed, as W2n a cutting instrument (also with a personal signifi- 
cation, plowman). A feminine with a collective signification is some- 
times found, as in MJ"& caravan, properly a wandering, a wandering 
crowd. The groundform of these participles is gé¢¢/ (modified from 
gatil) gotildt; but maup has for groundform qétdlt, comp. § 80, 2, b. 

ys diDp and dnp, (qdtiil and qgdtil) passive Participles of Qal, the 
latter (the usual Aramzean participial form) employed rather as a sub- 
stantive; e. g. “ON imprisoned, M2 anointed, "ON prisoner, Ma 
anointed one. Both forms occur also with intrans. and even active signi- 
fication, as DIX? streng and the examples in § 50, Rem, 2; in the form 
D*wP (as secondary form to >Yp No. 2), "2% small, and act.> X22 prophet, 
"PB overseer, etc. Some words of the form dup express the time of the 
action, as "xp time of cutting, harvest, U--n time of ploughing, like 
the Greek verbals in 10¢, e. g. &pntos, &potos, tebyyto<, (acc. to the 
Greek Grammarians, the cutting, plowing, etc, is in opposition to dpntd¢ 
ete. harvest gathered in.—v. Liddell and Scott s. v. &pnto¢—; corre- 
sponding to this also the forms in the Heb. like “Xp are used actively ; 
comp. Xp ny in Jer. 50, 16, 51, 33, Cant. 2, 12). The feminines e. g. 
mbina virgin (the secluded). 

6. Sup (Arabic >xup), with unchangeable vowels (see however 
below). In Arab. it is the usual intensive form of the participle, and 
hence in Heb. expresses what is habitual, e. g. 432 apt to butt, RHP (also 
Nizp) zealous, NW sinner (diff. from NUM sinning), 325 thief; so of oc- 
cupations and trades (the so-called nomina opificum), e. g. may cook, 
wan (for wan) artificer. It is curious that the unchangeable @ of 
the 2d syllable should be dropped in the constr. state sing., as if the 
groundform were not gattal but gattdl e. g. Axx WIN carpenter Is. 44, 
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13.—To the same category belongs the form Sup (with the attenuation . 
of @ of the 1st syll. to 7) e. g. “DN (arab. ’akkar) husbandman (prop. 
digger). Were again the feminine (tale) P or mbap P) often takes the ab- 
stract signification, as HNwn (also. mxun) female sinner and sin; mpE3 
burning fever, with a guttural mrau signet. 

7, >°wp and dizp, intensive forms applied to persons as adjectives 
of quality, as Ps righteous, "ax strong, 4120 compassionate. Seldom 
passive, as "ON fettered. 

8. diup, as WS3 corrector, “id drunkard, “33 strong one, hero. 
Seldom passive, as "ii" born. As, for instance the Arab. gabbar (for 7733) 
shows, all these forms are but modifications of the form dup, produced 
by the attenuation of @ into 7 in the first syllable, and by inflecting @ 
into 6 in the second. 

9. dup (Grdf. gittil) indicates everywhere abnormal qualities, 
especially a bodily fault or a defect, e. g. ja hunch-backed, m>p bald- 
headed, B= dumb, “53 blind, nos lame, =n deaf, Up» perverse; Mpa 
clear-sighted follows the same analogy. The abstr. signification is found 
in the fem., mbix folly, (although, before suff. Fipty). 


Il. Nouns after the manner of Infinitives in Qal? 


10. dup, dup, bop (really q*tal, g°til, q*til), are with No. 11 the 
simplest forms of this class, of which the latter is the predominant, 
and the first a rare form in the verb as Infinitive (§ 45,a). As nounforms 
they are rare, e. g. "25 man, "XB ornament, prs laughter. Instead of 
these, we much oftener find— 

11. dup, dup, dup, their three kindred so-called s°gholate forms 
(sprung from the crude-forms qatl, qitl, qutl, as preserved in Arabic); 
e. g. Fe (for 722 malk, § 27, Rem. 2, ¢) king, "BO (orig. form 759) 
book, 35 (orig. form qudsh) sanctuary; these have the characteristic 
vowel with the accent in the first syllable, and the unaccented helping- 
vowel S&ghél (§ 28, 4) in the second. Instead of the S¢ghdl, a Pa/thdch 
is used with gutturals in the second or third place, as ai seed, ny 
eternity, >xd work.2—Examples of feminines, M22 queen, N72 help 
(also "33), 722% wisdom. 

In masculines as well as feminines the abstract is the proper and 
prevailing signification, as 377 slaughter, son pity, a memory, FOX 
Sl ke yet the concrete often occurs, especially in the form bu, 

g. Iba king, "via youth, 723 brutish, 733 servant, >¥3 lord, 733 
ine In such forms the concrete sense is —— and derived from 


1-All these forms are found, mutatis mutandis, in the Alratite as Infinis 
tives, or as so-called nomina verdt. 

2 Only very few remain without a helping-vowel, as 87 valley, ® ROT sin, 
nwp truth; the first two of which may be explained by the circumstance that 
& final has there lost its value as a consonant. 
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the abstract, as in “$3 prop. brutishness, “3 35 prop. season of youth 
(comp. Eng. youth and a youth), or the form of the word is shortened 
from another with a concrete sense, as "73s 535 from participial forms 
(midlik, ‘dbid), meaning ruling, ser ving. But altogether the meaning 
of these forms is very various, e. g. even for the instrument, as 2h 
sword, 27M graving- -tool, and passively a8 web (really weaving, hence 
instrumentally weaver’s shuttle). In the latter sense the form dup is 
more common, as dsk food; this form bub is also more used in the 
abstract meaning, hence “335 @ youth, ay youth. 

12. bup (qdtdl, like No. 1), fem. mup (qatalat), both very often 
with the abstr. sense; e. g. 224 hunger, chy at ys satiety (their 
concretes being 327 hungry, DY, 230); fem. Fi eps righteousness, map? 
vengeance. Less frequent is the form dup (Graf ital), as “DW strong 
drink, 3:2 grape, 332 heart. It would perhaps be more correct to count 
these forms among the participials in No. 1. 

13, dup, bar =P diup (where 0 is orig. @), DWP, all with an im- 
movable vowel (8 25) between the second and third radicals, and a 
Sh¢wa (instead of orig. short vowel) under the first, as AMD book (Arab. 
kilab), an ass (Arab. himar), vin dream, do fool, D123 border; some- 
times with ‘Aleph prosthetic, as y= sit arm, mopx brood. The 
corresponding feminines are like mina (Arab. bishara), good news, 
mah (Arab. kitabat) writing, mas might; the last form coincides 
with the fem. of the form bawp in No. 5. 

14, be oP" (the Aram. has Supe as the form of the infinitive), e. g. 
pp judgment. This form belongs to the category of the very 
numerous nominal formations with preformative 2 which (without 
doubt connected with 2 who and M2 what v. § 37) is employed to ex- 
press the most varied relations. In all cases where the 7% stands before 
a consonant with a toneless firm vowel it receives vocal Sh®wa@ (derived 
from an original short vowel); in those forms however in which the %, 
with the first stem consonant makes a closed syllable, it receives at 
first everywhere the vowel @, which however is frequently weakened 
into 7 or é. Corresponding to this, there is found before the accented 
stem syllable the pretonic lengthening, partly into @ and partly into @. 

In reference to the signification we must distinguish @) the 2 sub- 
jective; thus the preformative of the participles of Piel, Hiph. and 
Hithp. and other active conjugations; b) 1 objective; such as the pre- 
formative 2 of the passive (Pual, Hoph. etc.) as well as that of 


1 In Arabic the form gat?l always expresses an action or a quality inherent” 
in the subject, as a secondary form to the usual participle qdatil, which indi- 
cates the casual or passing action or quality; thus, malaka to rule, Part. malik 
ruling, malik rarely malk, ruler, king. Such an origin of 722 may be shown 
also from other examples. Comp. 174, as the name of a town, with ""8 
gdf. gédir) wall; and §M2 shortened (in the constr. state) from FND (katip) 
shoulder, 
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numerous nouns; comp, 322 a desired object, nip>a prey, whads 
dress, “inte Psalm; fem. nsbee kingdom, nj3w2 reward, man war, 
m33%9 chariot; ce). instrumental, e.g. aby fork, mea key ys M219 
pruning knife, moana knife; d) 2 local, e.g. Dips (from DP) place, 
"272 pasture, mare altar, anya large space, sno and “"mo hiding- 
place. The vowels of the 2d sy llable are with the exception of Zand @ 
as well as of. 6 (which has been mostly inflected from @; v. the last 
example) originally short vowels and therefore subject to attenuation 
into a short vowel or Sh®w@; thus mabivg (with 0 not 0) is reduced to 
the original moze. 


15. j>Up (Graf. qitlain), j>wp gitlan, and other similar forms, with 
the terminations j— ji, as jinnp interpretation, rare table, ja7P 
offering ; but also 772% remembrance, \73I prophetic vision. In a few 
old words instead of j— and jj we find D— and b—, as b>5N porch, 
pinae and ji"5 ransom. 

In some examples the afformative Ntin has been appended without 
the aid of an accented vowel, as in j33D Canaan and ‘5x finger-nail 
(in both cases only with an auxiliary vowel before the ending). In 
i173 axe original @ has been modified into S®ghol instead of being 
lengthened into @ (to the same category belong examples with afforma- 
tive 5 as 5153 iron, benD etc. (v. No. 35). For i there is a modified 
form 4, written also hi, which occurs especially in proper names, as 
jaan and jing, Mis>w for jix>ui-(comp. Ihdtwy, Plato). In the pa- 
tronymic and gentilic forms (§ 86, 5) the Nén still appears, e. g. "x>5t 
from M>5uwi the city Shiloh (called even now Seiliin). 

16. Also with the feminine-ending mi, e. g. m0 folly, MINE 
healing. In the Aramean, this (or 1 without M) is a usual termination 
of the Infinitive in the derived conjugations (comp, No. 28). Its frequent 
use appears only in the later O, Test. books. As a synonymous ending 
we find at times m*— in earlier use, as M7XW remnant. ‘Comp. the 
_denominative nouns, § 86, 6. 


Il. Participials of the derived Conjugations. 


17. From Niph. wp, as nixzb2 plur. fem. wonders, 

18. 19. From Pi‘él and Hiph. e. g. N29 a covering, METS 
snuffers, mrming destruction. 

20. From Po'él, as Sdi¥ (probably shortened from >>499 Is. 3, 12) 
and diy child, d>i war-prisoner, “XIN store, BN IN seal, pis ferret; 
all with original @ in the 2d syllable. 

21. 22, From Pi‘lél and Po'lal, as bbup (groundform iit and 
dbup (qittldl), NI green, |X quiet; bbax faint. 

23. dukup, bubup have an intensive and iterative sense, as 7]D250 
full of turns (L. flecuosus), brbme full of twists (L. perversus), and 
form adjectives with a diminutive signification (§ 55, 3), as DIDIN 
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reddish, “n- blackish; hence in a contemptuous sense (like Latin 
miser, misellus, Germ. Gesinde, Gesindel), as (ODO (with the passive 
form as enlargement of 910%) a rabble. 


IV. Nouns in the form of infinitives of the derived Conjugations. 


24, From Niph., as B°Mb3 (plur.) struggles. 

25. From Pi‘él, like y2 dispersion, more frequently in the fem., 
as HwpPa request, with Qa’més unchangeable in the second syllable. 

26. diwp, as ote requital, pran folding (of the hands); also with 
concrete sense (comp. No. 7), as sia> learner, 172 strong. 

27. daupm, wR (Infin. of Pi'él very common in Arabic), e. g. 
dynam benefit, 77120 (covering) mantle. 

28. From Hiph., like M7218 remembrance-offering, TAIPEI an- 
nouncing (with firm Qa’més), like Arameean Infinitives. 

29. From Hithp. wmsmn register (prop. to register oneself in a 
genealogical table). 


30. From Po él, like niddin (plur) and mbdin folly, i in 81 the forms 
are kindred, having a long vowel in both syllables, as "iw*p smoke, Pos 
prison, Uia7p, also Wiap nettle. Perhaps the 7 of the 1st syllable serves 
as a compensation for the omission of the Daghesh. 

32. From Pi él, as "770 heavy rain, HADN2 (only plur.) adultery. 

33, MPPs opening, Inf. to No, 23. 

34, bupw, as mandy flame (comp. § 55, 6). 

35. Quadriliterals of various forms e. g. @) with afformative > 
(v. No. 15) d1nB iron, >enD orchard (comp. BD vineyard) >E72 dark 
clouds, >in locust, devin bright metal; b) with the insertion of >, so 
probably mara barren, tvatn flint, the fem. mayest glowing heat ete. 
c) other forms: wa5n sickle, ANPP scorpion, 10 vine blossom ete.— 

Seabees (probably compounded) | SUTBY. frog. —See Davies’ 


ord 


§ 85. 
NOUNS DERIVED FROM WEAK STEMS. 


These are formed after the analogy of the strong stem. 
Accordingly, following the same arrangement, we shall refer 
these forms to the corresponding ones already described, 
marking them with the same number (§ 84), but mentioning 
only such as exhibit some notable effect of the feebleness of 
the stem. 
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I. From Stems 4p. 


Connected with the Inf. of Qdl, 14. 4h gift, dyx0 sickle, Eye 
overthrow; with Inf. of Hiph, 28. 230 deliverance.— 


Ik From Stems 3"y. 


From the Part. Qdl (after the form 5up) we get:—1.0m upright; com- 
monly with Pda’thdch (to indicate the Dag. f. implic, of the final syllable), 
d5 abject, 39 much, fem. Hz3, 25. From the Inf..10, 11: 12 booty, yn 
favour, pr law, fem. 22 ed nen law; 14. 202 that which surrounds 
anything, 302 covering, 532 shield, 10 Picineia, fem. n>32 roll. Through 
the removal of the pretonic vowel have arisen forms ‘after the analogy 
of No. 10 (>up, bi Dp), which are further developed into proper secholate 
forms (No. 11); as 27 (from "72°2, r. 2) bitterness, 7 timidity (from 
773, r. 22). 27. nbn praise, nbs prayer ; also in the segholate form, 
as och a melting away (from Dom, r, 002), perh. also A mast (from 
422 to make a tremulous sound). From Pilpél (§ 55, 4), buds wheel and 
whirlwind (from >> to roll), >B>— contemned, IPP crown (of the head), 
Pipa flask, etc. 


Il. From Stems \"5 and *"5. 


The participial forms are regular. To the Infinitive belong: 10. 35, 
fem. 53, n2a knowledge, HX3 counsel. 13, Tid, for Tio? divan, 14. NW 
fear, 282 seat, wpin snare, “asin birth, “oa punishment; from verbs 
“"> of the 2d class (§ 70), 3 aun the best and acc. to § 71: 979, 377 
(comp. Aram. 37372) knowledge from 373. 27. avin inhabitant, a mn 
or nzSim generation (only pl. constr. nisin), yarn the south. 


Iv. From Stems 19 and *"9, 


Participles: 1. “1% foreign. 2." stranger, N12 a female witness, 
testimony. 3. 250 good, maiv what is good, Infinitives: 11. various 
segholate forms, as n'a death (Arab, maut) and m>5 house (Arab. bait); 
biw (Arab. saut) whip, piw (Arab. s@q) leg, nx" spirit; in feminine mony 
and Mbdiy evil, rua shame. 14. Miva, fem. nm rest, ipa place, also 
vive oar (from on), and 732 cave (from 49), 27. pinm the deep, 
npAan intelligence, WIM testimony. 28. HN} rest. 31. minty satisfaction. 


V. From Stems n"5. 


Participles: 1. 2 fair, mup hard, fem. Fp%, Mp. Some lose the 
igh as ‘97 hand, 19 sign (for mim). 4. 0x4 seer, fem. nbiy burnt-offering. 
- "PP? pure, "23 poor.—Infinitives: 11. The segholates in various forms; 
f times like M2 a weeping, nxp end; sometimes also curtailed, as 
53 duration, eternity (from hy). Sometimes the original 1 appeirs, 


but then merely as a toneless helping vowel, as in in® a swimming, 
14 
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nn, 14 waste; but on the other hand with °, as in "8 fruit (Grdf. 
pdrj and farther attenuated to pirj), stn (chiilj) sickness, “30 (Grdf. 
chis})—half ; the. fem. form always with consonant 1 or ", as in 
mabe rest, md garland. 12. (really belonging to 1.): ns. friend; 
with rejection of the ending, 72 tree. 13. INO winter. 14. 7222 pos- 
session, OND appearance, Mwy2 deed, M:N camp; fem. m3 command. 
Apocopated form, >y’a height (for mp3). 15. 2p wealth, ;i"2> destruction. 
16. mvan resemblance, mn deliverance etc. 27. mban annihilation, 
nh structure, man brood. 28. TUR testicle for NUR (from m2), 
really “dskdéj. 


VI. From doubly weak Stems. 


We present only some cases of especial difficulty for the beginner 
to find the triliteral stem: 

1. From a verb 7’D and X">, mxy and my elevation (Job 41, 17) for 
maw, ORB from xv. 

2. From a verb ‘’D:and n">, mim (pl. maim) instruction, law, asin 
thanksgiving. 

3. From a verb X"2 and n">, mu twmult Num. 24, 17 (for PRV=— 
nxt) from PX. J 

'"4, From a verb "9 and A", "8 (for 8) island, from 73x to dwell; 

rik sign derived from MX which again comes from ‘dvdjat (with n fem., 
comp. Arab. *@jdt, Aram. MX), from M8; IP and "Pp cord, from }P; XA 
chamber (for "m), from mm to dwell (secondary form of M38 v. 8.); "3 
people (from M}3, Arab. confluait); "7 irrigation (for "17, from 17). 

To the learner the stem is often obscured also though the loss of 
3, Tor. by contraction, e. g. MA wine-press for 23, Ass and this for ™33" 
(from 43> to press); 5% anger for 428 Canp); TX faithfulness for NEN 
(from ox), MY time for ma Cidt with fem, n), from Myz; 1 for Hy 
brightness (from 131). ; 


§ 86. 
DENOMINATIVE NOUNS. 


1. Such are all nouns which are formed immediately from 
another noun, whether the latter be primitive, or derived 
from a verb, e. g. jiatp eastern, immediately from yp the 
east, which is itself derived from the verb pp. * 

2. Most of the forms which nouns of this class assume 
have already been given among the verbal nouns, the de- 
nominatives as secondary (though partly very old) forms, 
being entirely analogous to nouns derived from the verb. 
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The verbal with ‘a prefixed, e. g. was employed to express 
the place of an action (§ 84, No. 14); accordingly this ‘a 
local was prefixed to a noun in order to make it a designation 
of place (see No. 3 below). 


The principal forms are the following :— 


1, Like the Part. Qdl (No. 4 of the Verbals), as “zt porter, from 
“sti gate; “p> herdsman, from “pa herd; p2>D vine dresser, from D2 
vineyard. 

2: Like the verbals of No. 6, mYp archer, from mvid bow; nba 
seaman, from nea salt, sea. Both these forms (Nos. 1 and 2) indicate 
occupations inhering in the subject, like Greek nouns in ty¢, TES, e. g. 
TOMTHS, Yoappateds. 

3, Nouns with 2 prefixed, expressing the place in or near which 
a thing is found (comp. No. 14 of the Verbals), e. g. j232 place of foun- 
tains, from 7° fountain; mibatva place about the fret, mitxva place 
about the head, from 535, 3x5; mip >a for NUP cucumber field, from REP 
cucumber. Comp. nites din. a Uurehoc. 

4, Adjectival designations, with add. of 7}, j—, as jia 7p eastern, 
from B72; NN hinder, from “x; jis" exterior, from psn; inn coiled, 
hence coiled animal, serpent, from mb a winding, {U2 copper image, 
from mUm2 copper. Also abstracts, as jiny blindness, from "ay. Comp. 
§ 84, No. 15. 

yi forms a diminutive (like the Syriac }}), in as little man (in the 
eye), apple of the eye from WX; on the contrary j°DW little snake, is 
really an adjective form, from mpw to rub (perhaps—rubber-like).. In 
the same way ri is really a denominative from “HW> (=) and 
not a anichutive (pious little people and the like), but rather upright 
(righteous people); finally 717% is not little moon, but artificial moon 
(jewelry), and myx, not little neck, but necklace (from “N5I¥ neck), 
Comp. Delitzsch on Cant. 4, 9. 

5. Peculiar to this class of nouns is the termination "—, which 
converts a substantive into an adjective, and is added especially to 
numerals and names of persons and countries, in order to form ordinals, 
gentilics, and patronymics ; e. g. 22 strange, from 423 what is foreign; 
sui siath, from WY sia; "DN Moabite, from ayia; “ayo Israelite, 
from Dri, When the substantive is a compound, it is commonly 
resolved again into two words, e. g. "27°"j2 Benjaminite, from (707228 
(for the use of the article with such forms, see § 111, 1, Rem.). Rarely 
instead of "— we have a) the ending "— (as in Aramean), as sb 
deceitful and in proper names, as "2173 (ferreus, from pr airon) Barzillat; 
and b) its parallel hR—, as HUN belonging to fire (wx) fire-food, sacrifice ; 
22> (prop. milky) white poplar, arab. lubnaj. 

- 6, Abstract nouns formed from concretes by the addition of niand 
m"—- (comp, the Eng. terminations -dom,-hood,-ness, stubs e.g. mia>2 
14 
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kingdom, from 3 mavaby widow-hood, from 72>8 widower, maak 
widow ; NWR principium, ‘from wni—wr4 princeps. (See the Verbals 
No. 16) 


§ 87. 
OF THE PLURAL. 


1. The plural termination for the masculine gender is p\—, 
e. g. d10 horse, plur. pore horses, often also written defec- 
tively n—, especially when in the same word a.4 or ® has 
already gone before as a so-called fulcrum, as in Gen. 1, 21 
p22m. Nouns in — end with p— in the plural, as pay 
Hebrews (Ex. 3, 18), from 2, but usually a contraction 
takes place, as DyIay, DW crimson garments, from %70.—Nouns 
in H— lose this termination when they take the plural- ending, 
e. g. MIM seer, plur. pth (comp. § 75, 3). —In regard to the 
removal of the accent from the p— in the two old plurals 
nya water and pygw heaven, comp. § 96. The termination p>— 
is found sometimes also with feminines (comp. pw; women, 
§ 96, under mtx; Dot years from M38; Dodo ewes, from 3m) 
and is employed elsewhere to represent intensive ideas (§ 108, 2), 
so that the designation of gender is not necessarily attached 
to it (comp. also No. 3). 
This ending 7m is also prevalent in Pheenician, e. g. n»4¥ Sidonians; 
in Aramean it is %m, in Arabic tim (nominative) and @m (the other 


cases), in Ethiopic Gm. Compare also the ending ji in 3d pers. pl. mas. 
of verbs. 


Less frequent terminations of the plur. mase. are: 


a) }*—, as in Aramaic (aside from the poetical use in some older and 
even the oldest portions), almost exclusively in the later books of 
the O. Test., e. g. 220 kings Prov. 81, 3, p25¥ 1 K. 11, 33, Pxd a 
guard 2K. 1 13, }7ur wheat Ez. 4, 9; defectively jx sane Ez. 
26, 18, ja" days Dan. 12,13. Comp. ail Tear) Pie Judges 5, 10 
(in the north Palestinian song of Deborah which shows also other 
linguistic peculiarities) ; yy ruins Micah 8, 12 (apparently caused 
by the following mn); }"52 words (from the Aram, Mba) Job 4, 2 and 
in 12 other places (also D>, 10 times); further Job 24, 22, 81, 10, 
Lam. 1, 4.—Doubtful is however: 


1 On the connection between all these endings, see Dietrich’s Abhand- . 
lungen zur Heb, Grammatik, Leipzig, 1846, 8vo., p. 51 ete, 
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_ 6) "— (with b cast off, as according to some in dual "4 for pos Ez. 

18, 18; comp. the constr. st. § 89, 2), e. g. "2 chords Pa 45, 9, for 

ptr (if it is not to be written so); "ay peoples Ps. 144, 2 and prob. 
also Lam. 8, 14, (2 Sam. 22, 44 satisfies the rendering my people; 
comp. in paral, ex. Ps. 18, 44 D9; also in Cant. 8, 2 would the 7 of 
"3ia9 better be taken as a suff.). If according to this nearly all cases 
of this sort are more or less doubtful (comp. also 2 Sam, 28, 8; 1 Ch. 
11, 11, 1 Sam, 20, 38 K*thibh and Gesenius’s Lehrgebiude der Heb. 
Sprache, 8. 524 ff.), for the whole question, it has at least its ana- 
logy in the other Semitic languages. On the Assyrian plural ending 
i compare, Schrader in the Zeitsch. der DMG. XXVI, p. 218 ff. (e.g. 
malki, princes). In Syr. we have the corresp. plur. malké (x27), 
likewise in the idiom of the Babylonian Talmud "735 men; finally 
the apocopeé of the 2 or 3} is very common in the pronunciation of 
the West. Aram. e. g. "Em for Dsbm Psalms.—More doubtful still is— 

c) "— (like the constr. state in Syriac); and here are reckoned, e. g. 
sain white cloths Is. 19, 9, "7 princes Judg. 5, 15, "245m windows 
Jer. 22,14. This last is also taken for dual (§ 88, Rem. 1) two 
windows, but it is probably a corrupt reading for D°335n; “Mw may 
be my princes (with suff.), and "— in “in is a formative syllable’ 
(white cloth). Further “biwm in Is. 20, 4 is either constr. st., comp. 
§ 89, Rem., or likewise coll, sing. with the ending "\—; "38 the 
Almighty, from the stem 13%, is formed with the adjective ending 
4—,; while in the collectively used singular "255 Jocust-swarm Am. 
7,1, Nah. 8,17 (from M235) the "— belongs to the stem (cf. "Tw 
Ps. 8, 8, f, MW); finally, in "210% the Lord (prop. my lord, from 
the so-called plural of Majesty, pay lord) the ay is originally a 
suffix ; see § 121, Rem. 4. 

d) B—,, as supposed plural ending in b}>—=b"}5 midges, which however 
is rather a collective singular (of the stem 425) with the formative 
syllable b— (comp. § 84, No, 15); likewise D>0 ladder, prop. steps 
(from bbo I), comp. our stairs, 

2. The plural termination for the feminine gender is i 
(often written defectively n—), which takes the place of the 
singular feminine-ending m—, n—, M—, when the noun in 
_the singular ends with one of these; otherwise it is merely 
appended to the form of the singular, as n2nM song of praise, 
plur. mibam; MGR letter, plur. HiM3N; AWA 4 well, plur. DinN3. 
Feminines in re— form their plural in ris—, and those in 
ri—, in rin, e. g. mx'a an Egyptian woman, plur nx; 
moda kingdom, plur. ripsb. These last plurals have, however, 
for their basis, the singular endings m>— and m>— before 
which Fédh to ‘be retained as a consonant must be doubled. 
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Rem. It is only from mistake or disregard of these feminine- 
endings mi and m'— that some words ending with them, form their 
plural by the addition of p'—, e. g. M2 spear, plur, D°mNIT and min; 
mit whoredom, plur, Brn; pannaby widowhood, and many other in- 
stances, After the pinoa askiit the Syriac is the formation of the plural 
(before suffixes) nity (édh®-wo'th) laws, with Waw as a consonant, from 
the singular nity. ' 

This ending mi (-6th) stands for -a@th (as it sounds in Arab., Ethiop. 
in the construct state of the West. Aram, in Eastern Syriac also in 
Assyrian, Schrader 1, 1, p. 222; see on the change of @ to 6, in § 9, 
10, 2), and -@th is properly only a longer and stronger form of the singular- 
ending dth (§ 80, 2). The strengthening is intended partly to denote 
the plural and partly as intensive; and this ending is thus by a 
further application appended even to such nouns as have not -dth in 
the singular. : 


How the changeable vowels of the noun are modified by 
the addition of the plural endings, is explained in §§ 92—95. 

3. Words which are of two genders (§ 107, 3) have often, 
in the plural, both the masculine and the feminine termi- 
nation, e. g. a9 cloud, pl. pay and niay; both forms may 
be employed as masculine and feminine, but their gender 
must be determined by observing the usage of the language 
in respect to each word. But a number also of other words 
of one invariable gender have both (masc. and fem.) plural- 
endings, e. g. "it m. an age, plur. oy3 and ninis; mow f. a@ 
year, plur. ny and ninw. The gender of the singular is in 
such cases retained with both the plural forms, e. g. "58 
m. a lion, plur. rinq~ m. (Zeph. 3, 3), minit m. (Job 42, 16). 


Sometimes usage makes a distinction between the two plural forms 
of the same word, Thus, Da" days and 073W years are the usual, but 
mia* (only constr. Deut. $2, 7, Ps. 90, 15) and mi3¥} are rare poetic forms. 

A difference of sense appears in the use of several words for mem- 
bers of the body, the dual (see § 88) being used for the living members 
themselves, while the plural in mi denotes something like them but 
without life; e. g. pw hands, nit artificial hands, tenons Ex. 26, 51, 
b'b>D hands, mip> handles (L. manubria); D'aip horns, mip oar (of 
the altar); B55» eyes, mins fountains. 


4. A considerable number of masculines form their plural 
in mi—, while many feminines have a plural in p—. The 
gender of the singular, however, as a rule remains in the 
plural; e. g. ax father, plur. niax; pw m. name, plur. nat; 
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on the contrary, n> f. word, plur. an; wise 7. concubine, 
plur. owydp. 

5. It is only in adjectives and participles that we find 
the two plural-endings strictly and constantly distinguished 
according to the gender, e. g. mraiv boni, minty bone; mrdud 
m. , Mbup /. So also in substantives of the same stem, re 
the difference depends on sex, as mA filii, mina filice; ps' 
reges, MIDI regine. 

Rem. 1. In some few words, there is added to the plural form in 

mi the other termination of the plural b°— ("— in construct state, 

comp. § 89, 2) or that of the dual D'—; e. g. Me3 height, pl. nia, 

construct state “nina; x8 “nix from places at the head of Saul 

1 Sam. 26, 12; nein wall, "plur. niain (menia), whence dual pxninzin 


double wall. This double designation of the plural appears also in the 
manner of connecting suffixes with the plural forms in mi (§ 91, 3). 


2. Some nouns are used only in the sing. (e. g. BIN man, col- 
lectively men) a series of other nouns are used only in the plural, e. g. 
pm men (in Eth. the sing. is mét man); and some of these have a singular 
sense (§ 108, 2), as D528 face, Also when the actual plural of the latter 
is required, there is put the same way of expressing it; hence, 0"}8 
means also faces in Gen. 40, 7, Ez. 1, 6; DN God and whee gods. 


§ 88. 
OF THE DUAL. 


1. As a most ancient modification of the plural, we have 
the dual, which however in Hebrew is used only in substan- 
tives (v. No. 2) not in adjectives, verbs, and pronouns. It is 
indicated in both genders by the ending p°—, appended to 
the singular, as 55> both hands, bint two days; but instead 
of the feminine-ending n—, the dual-form always takes the 
old ending ath, with a long a (on account of the open syllable), 
thus mh—, as mew lip, piney both lips; the n of the termi- 
nation M— remains, as non, in dual pinwn: double fetters. 


With nouns which stand in sing. without the fem. ending 
the dual ending is added to the ground form; which however 
generally undergoes certain changes in consequence of the 
removal of the tone, e. g. 93> wing (ground form kandph), 
Dual p°b;> (the first @ becoming Sh‘nd, since it is no longer 
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pretonic, and the second @ being lengthened before the new 
tone syllable). But in most cases the original form remains 
before the dual ending, in the segholate forms (§ 84, 11), as 
35 foot (Grdf. rdgl), dual p53; yet DS4p is used as well as 
snp (from jap orn), o%Sm>d from M2 cheek (as from the 
plurals ninqp, on). 

Rem. 1. Unusual forms of the dua], mostly occurring only in proper 
names, are;—da) }7— (as in West. Aram.,—comp. aini of the Accusative 
in Arab.) and j— (—@ni of the nom. in Arab.), as Aa Gen. 87, 17, and 
i057 2 K. 6, 13 (pr. name of a city, prop. two wells); jn 72 (dual of NF 
name of a town, called also pinsap in 1 Ch. 6, 61, Josh. 21, 32 (so too 
the Moabite cities in Mésha’s Inscription in line 10 jn™pP Qiryathdan or 
Qiryathen=v*7O"7p in O. Test.; in line 30 Bmda4 na—=p'ns3 ma Jer. 
48, 22; in lines 31 and 32 j*n—bS5h in O.Test., also line 15 DSAY— 
b'InS noon; in line 20 jAXAa—=DANe two hundred) ;—b) B—, prob. in 
the pr. n. B25 the double spring, and o"— in B"7W two in the combi- 
nation "wy pnt twelve (besides the usual form aT) ;—¢c) -- (with o 
cast off), cs Ez. 18, 18 (if we do not read ot here), perhaps also 32%5r 
(double windows) Jer. 22, 14 (but see § 87, 1, ¢). 

2. Only seemingly dual are the Le p72 water, pra heaven, 
prSuiinn Jerusalem. The former two are plurals from the lost singulars 
Web AT) (comp. § 87, 1); the latter is probably a distended form for 
the older pun, and the Massora, with its Q%r? perpet., did not mean 
a dual; comp. the shorter form pow Ps. '76, 3, and the Aramaic =f ewan, 


2. The use of the dual in Hebrew is confined, except in 
the numerals 2, 12, 200, etc. (§ 97), chiefly to such objects 
as are by nature or art in pairs, as D°> both hands, >>) 
both fists, O38 both ears, poyd set of teeth (used of the two 
rOWS) } further D322 pair of shoes, orst8 pair of scales (Lat. 
bilanx), or at least are thought of as forming a pdir, as 
brat two (successive) days, Lat. biduum, Dhow two years (in 
succession), Lat. biennium, Donas two cubits. 

Rem. In the former case the. dual is used also for a plural, either 
indefinite or defined by a numeral, as =>) Ww six wings (i. e.: three 
pairs) Is, 6, 2, Bz. 1, 6; Dry MYAw seven eyes Zech. 8, 9; o4'-dz2 all 
hands Ez. 21, 12; pista-b> all knees Ezek. '7, 17; bib cymbals Ezv. 
8, 10; oomEu ube hooks ‘Bz, 40, 43.—With some emphasis the dual 
takes also the numeral two, a8 in Amos 8, 12, Judg. 16, 28. 


1 See Gesenii Thesaurus Ling. Hebrew, p. 629. 

? With this use of the dual may be compared the Welsh dwy-law (two- 
hands) used for the only plur. of Uaw (hand), and dwy-fron (two- -breasts) for 
the chest, but bronaw (the reg. pl. of bron) for the breasts,—Tr. 
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See some other nico on the use of the dual in § 87, Nos, 3 and 
5, Rem. 1. 


It cannot be doubted that the Hebrew, at an earlier period, made 
a more extensive and free use of the dual, and that the restrictions and 
defects above specified belong to a later phase of its developement. 
The ancient Arabic forms the dual in the noun, pronoun and verb, al- 
most co-extensively with the Sanskrit or Greek; but the modern Arabic 
omits it almost entirely in verbs, pronouns and adjectives. The Syriac 
has it without living force, only in a couple of words, and that some- 
what as in the Latin forms ambo, duo, octo. In like manner, the dual 
of the Sanskrit is lost in the more modern East-Indian tongues; and its 
full use in the Old-Slavic has been later, e. g. in the Bohemian, confined 
as in Heb. to pairs, as hands, feet, eyes, ears. On the Germanic dual, 
see Grimm’s Gramm. I. p. 814, 2d ed, 


- 


§ 89. 
THE GENITIVE AND THE CONSTRUCT STATE. 


1. The Hebrew has no longer the living use of case- 
endings,’ but indicates the relations of case, either not at all, 
which is true of the nominative and generally also of the 
accusative, or by prepositions (§ 117); but the genitive re- 
lation is indicated by a close connection between two nouns. 
The noun, which serves in Latin or Greek as genitive to limit 
another (nomen rectum), in Hebrew remains unchanged, and 
is only uttured in more close connection with the preceding 
(nomen regens), and the two nouns are sometimes said to be 
in regimen. In consequence of this connection, the tone hastens 
on the second (the genitive) of the two nouns’ and the first 
(or governing noun) suffers a shortening by changes chiefly 
in the vowels (when changeable), e. g. "23 word, meribe 727 
word of God, literally word-God (where we reverse the order, 
as God’s-word, like fruit-tree); 37 hand, Jan > hand of the 
king; and partly in both consonants and vowels, e. g. D237 


1 On some traces of obsolete case-endings, see § 90. 

2 In accordance with the universal tendency of the tone, in the Hebrew, 
as well as other languages, to hasten towards the end of words (§ 29, 1); 
observe, for instance, in German the natural accentuation of the last word in 


“der Thron des Kénigs”. 
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words, O97 "73% words of the people. Thus in Hebrew,’ the 
noun which stands before a genitive suffers a change Cun 
there is any), by which this relation is indicated, and in 
grammatical language it is said to be in the construct state, 
while a noun which is not thus followed by a genitive is said 
to be in the absolute state. This goes to show that the con- 
struct state is not strictly the result of the syntactical relation, 
but merely an effect of the relations of tone. 

Whether such words are (as often happens) connected by Maiqqgé’ph 

(§ 16, 1) or not, does not affect the sense, but depends on the ac- 

centuation. On the further use of the construct state, see the Syntax, 

§§ 114, 116, 

2. The vowel-change which many nouns exhibit in the 
construct state are fully taught in the Paradigms, §§ 92—95. 
This construct form of the noun has, moreover, peculiar end- 
ings better fitted for union with the following noun. Thus:— 


a) In place of the plural and dual endings p»X— and p—, 
it has, by throwing off the m, simply \— (comp. Rem. 
below); e. g. pron horses, M¥nD Ord horses of Pharaoh; 
pisny eyes, Tan w- My eyes of the king. 

b) In place of the usual feminine-termination m— (in the 
absol. state), it always takes the original ending n—, as 
md" queen, NAW nz queen of Sheba. But the feminine- 
termination m— remains unchanged in the constr. st. 
as well as the plural ending mi—. 

c) Nouns in n— (from verbs n%, § 85, V.) form their 
constr. st. in H—}; as AN4 seer, constr. me; undoubtedly 
this M— is contracted from eed “— (the m being 
orthographically retained) whilst the absol. state has 
been changed, after the Yodh had been dropped, from 
85 into mN5 (v. § 75, 1); the same contraction is found 
with 5 constr. "3 sufficiency; »n life, constr. "7%, and so 
also w>3 (3) valley, constr. (93) Na, 


1 What is here said of the Heb. mode of expressing the relation of the 
genitive, is applicable in almost every particular also to the Keltic. In Welsh, 
for instance, they express word of God by gair Duw, i. e. word-God, without 
any change in either noun, their close connection in utterance being all that 
indicates the genitive case.—T. 
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On the ending 5 and \— in the constr. st., see § 90. 


Rem. to a). Probably the liquid 5 at the end of a word was pro- 
nounced obscurely, like the Latin -m before a vowel, and hence might 
be wholly lost in pronunciation, just as the m, in the case alluded to 
(commonly called ecthlipsis), was obscured or slurred over in the lan- 
guage of common life and in poetry. (Quinct. Inst. Orat. TX. 4, § 40; 
Schneider's Lat. Gram. I, pp. 153, 300). So also the corresponding n 
of the plural-ending in Arabic and Aramean is slurred over, and that 
of the plural-ending j\ in the verb (§ 44, 1, and § 47, Rem. 4). After 
the rejection of the m, the final vowel 7 of the plural-ending was streng- 
thened by a foregoing a (Guna, in Sanskrit grammar), so that ai arose, 
which was then contracted to é (§ 7, 1, and § 9, 6). Instead of "—, 
the Syriac still has "—: in Hebrew, too, this form may be clearly traced 
in the suffixes to the plural noun (§ 91, 2). Of this we have, perhaps, 
an example in the form myj "Btwn Is. 20, 4.—It is obvious that the "— 
of the dual has come from "— (Gum from b*4°). 


§ 90. 
TRACES OF ANCIENT CASE-ENDINGS, 


m— local, "— and 5 appended to the construct state. 


1. As the Arabic distinguishes three cases by termi- 
nations, so we find also in the Hebrew noun three endings, 
which correspond in sound to those of the Arabic, but have 
mostly lost their significance. These endings (the so-called 
paragogic letters) appear only as crumbled remains of a fuller 
and more vital organic developement, than the language ex- 
hibits in the Old Testament, where it no longer ordinarily 
distinguishes the cases by terminations. 

The Arabic case-endings in the fully declined nouns (T'riptota) 
are: -w for the nominative, -7 for the genitive, and -a@ for the accusa- 
tive (corresponding to the three primary vowels); in the so-called Diptota 
the ending a@ represents also the genitive. In modern Arabic, these 
endings have almost entirely disappeared; and when they are now and 
then used, as by the Bedawins, it is done without regularity, so that 
one is used for the other (Wallin, in Zeitschr, d. morgenl, Gesellsch, 
Ba. V., 1851, p. 9, Bd. XIL, p. 874; Wetzstein, ibid. Bd. XXII, 1868, 
p. 113), Already, in the Sinaitic inscription, the regular use is not 
adhered to (Beer, Studia asiatica, III., 1840, p. XVIII; Tuch, in Zeitschr. 
d. morgenl. Ges. Bd. III., p. 139); and even at present among the Arabs 
of the peninsula of Sinai, one may hear e.g. ‘ammuk (thy uncle, in the 
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nom.) used also for ‘ammik (gen.) and “ammak (acc.). In central Arabia 
the three endings are still heard in the mouth of the people of the 
towns; farther south and east the -a stands for the -t, and nearer the 

~ coast these endings are heard no more (Palgrave’s Narrative of a Year’s 
Journey through central and eastern Arabia, Vol.I., p. 465, Lond. 1865). 
The Ethiopic, likewise, has preserved only the -a (in pr. names—hd@), 
which is, however, still used for the whole scope of the accusative, and 
moreover (the distinction of case being dropped) as a termination of 
the constr. st. for connecting it with a following genitive. Philippi 
gives a lucid discussion of the questions belonging here in: “Wesen und 
Ursprung des Status constr. im Hebrew. — Ein Beitrag zur Nominal- 
flexion im Semitischen iiberhaupt.” Weimar 1871, p. 96 ff. (Compare 
the criticism on it by N6ldeke in the Gotting. gel. Anzeig. 1871. St. 23.) 
2. The accusative relation is still most obvious in the 
ending A— (usually without accent), which is appended to 


the substantive— 


a) Mostly to denote direction towards an object, or motion 
to a place’ (answering to our -ward), e. g. MB. sea- 
ward, westward, nbz northward, TDN to Assyria, 
ma. to Babylon, aaa (from 13) mountain-ward Gen. 
14, 10, mW to the earth, mma into a house, morn to 
Tirzah (from nzin) 1K. 14, 17, mmiy to Gaza (from. my) 
Judg. 16, 1; with the Tears mn to the mountain, 
moran into the house, A2O84 (Grdf. ‘o’hl) into the tent 
(also monk Gen. 18, 6, Exod. 18, 7); even after the 
constr. state with a genitive Palen Ho mma into 
Joseph's house, 33371 M248 to the south-land Gen. 20; 2) 
pz MES towards Egypt's land Ex. 4, 20, pas mata 
towards the wilderness of Damascus, 1 K, 19) 15 nar 
aw (here with the tone, contrary to rule) towards the 
rising of the sun, eastward, Deut. 4, 41; and even after 
the plural, ma Aw to the Chaldeans, Ez. 11, 24, mavatn 
the heavens-ward. cane 

b) Sometimes in a weaker sense, as merely pointing to 
the place where* something is; e. g. maim at Mahanaim 
1K. 4, 14; maw there (usually thither) Jer. 18, 2 comp. 


1 See on this force of the accusative, § 118, 1: and compare the Lat. 
local accusative, as Romam profectus est, domum reverti, rus tre. 
2 So also elsewhere the accusative, § 118, 1, 
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2K. 23, 8. (On the other hand mbaa Jer. 29, 15 and 
moar Hab. 3, 11, must be taken as the usual accusative 
of direction: to Babylon, in the dwelling; also expressions 
like: mpiby mxp the side towards the north Jos. 15, 5, 
comp. 18, 15, 20, Ex. 26, 18). 


c) The proper sense of the ending m— is still more dis- 
regarded when a preposition is prefixed to the word, 
and this not only after 5 or 4y (which is easily expli- 
cable), e. g. mbvinb upwards, nwia> downwards, TXd> 
into the grave Ps. 9,18; mpESy unto Aphek, Josh 13, ‘4 
but also after 3 and even after 7a €.g. M2332 in the south 
Josh. 15, 21, mang from Babylon Jer. 27, 16. Comp. 
also § 80, Rem: B. f. 


This termination “— has usually reference to place 
(hence called He /ocal); yet in rare cases it also refers to 
time; so, in MmY (with the tone on the last syllable) now, 
at this time (from my), ma%> DAN from year to year. Its 
use is peculiar in M5°%5n, prop. ad profanum! =p) yévorto, 
absit, or God forbid! 


Also as accusatives of the object we may regard not only 
a few names of places, Num, 32, 35, Josh. 21, 36 (Anny), 
but also Pat MIS ferram Z. and %oHH2 NAW terram N. Is. 
8, 23; comp. Job. 34, 13 and § 80, Rem. 2p é 


As the ending M— is properly unaccented, the vowels of the word, 
as the above examples show, undergo mostly no change; in maya 
(const, state, v. § 26, 3,c) the short vowel @ remains even in open tone- 
syllable. The segholate forms, as HZ 8, nm, appear according to their 
original form, without the helping-vowel (cf. also mac); so too the 
feminine ending appears in its older style (§ 80, 2), only that the @ of 
the ending m-— is lengthened to @ in the accented open syllable, as in 
nngn. —Moreover, the — itself is in some cases shortened to 5— 
as nay to Nob 1 Sam, 21, 2, 22, 9; 9293 to Dedan Ez, 25, 13, M38 sodthen 


1 K. 2, 36, 42. 


3. Much less frequent, and almost exclusively poetical, 
is the use of the two other endings, which along with the 
accusative in W—, are presumed to correspond to the Arabic 
case endings viz. the so-called /itere compaginis »—- (the obso- 
lete genitive ending) and j-— (also 1— in proper names) the 
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obsolete nominative ending. The reference to case in these 
forms is quite lost, and they are to be regarded simply as 
archaisms, which occur in poetry or in elevated speech, and 
are found besides in many compound names handed down 
from early times. As in these names, so also elsewhere, these 
terminations stand only in the closest connection of noun with 
noun, wiz. in the constr. state.” 


a) The ending *— is not quite rare in the construct state, 
and it usually has the tone, e. g. th 122 his ass’s colt 
Gen. 49, 11, jum %aTy forsaking the flock Zech. 11, 17, 
mo 7220 oy in the bush Deut. 33, 16; appended to 
the feminine, m5 9m225 stolen at night Gen. 31, 39 (an ex- 
cited speech), usta snxdia full of justice Is.1, 21, *nNAay OF 
Pixma after the manner of Melchizedek Pe. 110, 4. 
To the same category belong the apparently numerous 
cases, in which a preposition is inserted between the 
construct and the absolute state (comp. § 116, 1) without 
abolishing the relation of dependence e. g. D‘32 "NB 
mistress among the nations Lam. 1, 1 (the removal of the 
tone from the »— here may have proceeded from the 
foregoing py "nba, where the drawing back of the tone 
resulted from the following tone syllable; however comp. 
also tit> "man Hos. 10, 11); jpib “oO dinding to the 
vine Gen. 49, 11, comp. Ex. 15, 6, Obad. 3, Ps. 113, 5—9 
(partly in iceee constructions; v. 8 even with Jn/in.). 
Outside of the constr. st. is found the Chirégy compaginis 
e. g. Is. 22,16, Mic. 7,14, Ps. 123, 1, and besides these 
in like manner it is found with some particles which are 
strictly nouns in the constr, st., as "ndat (—=nbnr) besides, 
"D2 (poet. = pra) from, *m>a nol, and in compound proper 
names, as Pore (i.e. king of righteousness), 5x*23 
(man ot God), Sy%an (favour of God), and others; comp. 
the Punic name Hannibal, 1, e. bya (favour & Baal). 


1 In ancient combinations of words, other endings are also often retained which 
have disappeared elsewhere, or are but seldom employed; e. g. the feminine-ending 
\—— with the noun in the genitive connection (§ 89, 2, 6) and with the verb 
in connection with suffixes (§ 59, 1). In like manner, many peculiarities of the 
language are retained in proper names, and also by the poets. 
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-b) The always accented ending {— is of much rarer occur- 
rence, in prose only in the Pentateuch, and that in 
more elevated style, Gen. 1, 24 Psion the beast of 
the earth= rman mem v. 25 Gre same is copied in Ps, 
50, 10, 79, 2, 104, 11, 20, Is. 56, 9, Zeph. 2, 14); other 
cases are ab 2a son of Beor Num. 24, 3, 15, bz 2 
son of Zippor 23, 18, and ya iy fountain of water 
Ps. 114, 8.—On the Btiae ;—, see the following Rem. 

Rem. As these two terminations "— and 4 have wholly lost their 
significance, they can no longer pass for proper case-endings; yet it is 
probable that once they, as well as N— (No. 2), were so used in the 
living language; for we find that the ancient Arabic had exactly 
corresponding endings, and like the Hebrew (see above) lost them at 
a later period. This is the case also in other tongues. In Latin, for 
instance, we find a trace of the so-called locative case (in names of 
towns, ruri, domi, etc.) with the same ending as in Sanskrit; in modern 
Persian the plural-endings @n and h@ are ancient terminations of case, 
which are no longer so used; not to mention the Germanic and Roman 
languages.—Evyen in cases where the ancient Arabic incorporated, with 
stronger sound, case-endings with the stem, as in 43%, "3X, NIX (constr. 
st. of 1x father), the modern uses all three forms without distinction 
of case. Hence also probably in the Hebrew constr, state 72 “AN, we 
have properly a genitive-ending; and in West. Aram., 528, in Heb. ama 
(in prop. names as >xwtmg and mbviarva), au (oyraws), nop (x78), a 
nominative-ending, so that we can better understand how bee occurs 
along with >x123, and ™2In& with 7297NN. 


§ 91. 
THE NOUN WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 


In connecting the noun with pronominal suffixes, which 
in this case stand for the genitive of the pronoun and there- 
fore necessarily are appended to the construct state of the 
noun (§ 33, 2, 6), we have, as in the verb (§ 57 etc.), two 
things to notice, viz. the form of the suffixes themselves and 
the changes in the form of the noun. Here we take up chiefly 
the first, as the second will be treated of under the inflection 
of nouns in § 92. A general view of the suffixes is given also 
in Paradigm A. We exhibit the suffixes, first, as appended 
to the singular, and then as appended to the plural and dual 
of the noun. 
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1. The suffixes to the singular Nouns are these:— 


Singular of Pronoun. Plural of Pronoun, 
1. com. — my. | 1, com. 93, %3— our. 
.4,7—, in pause y— m. D2, D2— 
2 - ’ Pp = lay. 24 fi 25 |your 
fm his. | Bh Ba Bost. 2 
i. nS, eed pe cs ste their. 
LJ) 


Rem. 1. There is less variety of forms here than when they are 
attached to the verb, and their use is as follows:— 


a) The forms without a union-yowel are joined to the few nouns which 
in the oe . st. end with a vowel, as WSs, aSR and 738, max, 
nTSN, DS"S & FDS DAs, PAR. 

b) The corals sare a union-vowel (§ 58, 3, 6), are joined to nouns 
ending with a consonant. The union-vowel is usually a in the 3rd 
sing., fem. m— (for aha), and 3rd plur. p—, in, i} also in 
3d sing. mase. 4, 7 of which the 0 is contracted from ahi (s1—) 
as well as the pausal form of the 2d masc. 7— (as a half leng- 
thening of original 7— “), The forms with e are in the above 
mentioned pers. only used with nouns in M— (from the stem n>) 
constr. st. N— (contracted from ay) e. g. may his field (for sadaihtt 
or directly from sadé-hu); S82 from mar ajhai = mar aha with the 
rejection of Yddh and the half lengthening of @ to S®ghdl in the 
accented open syllable; but mw her field from sada[j]hd. Outside of 
these “5 forms is found the union vowele, but rarely with 3d pers. 
e. g. ITN his light Job 25, 3, t32> after its kind Gen. 1, 21, 25; 
but in 2d sing. fem. 3— and in 1st plur. %2—, are the customary 
forms, while Tiss 1 are of rare occurrence; see Rem. 2.—Instead 
of 7—, 2 »j2> (with Sh®wd mobile), when the last consonant 
of the noun is a guttural, we have }—, D2—, j2— as in 4m thy 
spirit, 4872 thy creator Is, 48, 1, DoP7 your friend Job 6, 27. 


2. Rare forms are— 


Sing. 2d pers. m., in pause ns —, in M2BD thy hand Ps. 189, 5; fem. 
Bz. 5,12, "2— Ps; 108, 3, Jer. 11, 15; once N>— in nesxbe 
thy envoys. Nah.2,14, comp. No. 2, Rem. 2; sn I b> Is. 22, fe it 
3d pers. F, e, g. in the frequent nbn en 9, 21, 12, . 13, 3, 35, 21 
tatouehont with Q%i ibm); mp 2K, 19, 23, Kethidh, an which 
we find ‘Xp in Is, 87, 24; my and HHI Gen. 49, 11 (Q‘ri w393, ‘imio). 

Plur. 1st pers. %—, in pause 32" Job 22, 20, comp. Ruth 8, 2, 
Is, 42, 10.—2d pers, fem. 23 Ez, 28, 48, 49,—3d pers. m. O— 
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2 Sam, 23, 6 (from which is contracted the usual form n—). Fem, 
mn— 1K. %, 37, Ez, 16, 53; m3— Gen, 41, 21, m— Ruth 1, 19, 
elsewhere mostly in pause; finally yI—= as suff. to a noun, only 
in Is. 8, 17. 

2. In the plural masc. and in the dual the suffixes must 
be considered to be appended to the original ending of the 
construct state (— comp. § 89, 2, Rem.). This ending, how- 
ever, has been preserved unchanged only in the 2d fem. In 
most cases we find, what occurs in the construct state without 
suffixes, viz. the contraction into \— (so throughout the plur.), 
whilst in the 2d masc. and 3d masc. and fem. sing. (except in 
the poetic. suff. 14>—) the Védh, which has been virtually 
dropped, is retained orthographically. The preceding @ is 
either lengthened into @ (3d masc. sing.) or inflected into ac- 
cented S°ghél (2d masc. and 3d fem. sing.). On the 1st masc. 
sing. see below under letter b. Thus we have the following: 


Suffixes of Plural Nouns: 


Singular. | Plural. 
1. com. — my. | 1. com. 33>— our. 
4 m. ¥— \n " {" p2"— 
: : bie your. 

fT Sites : 
m. -—, poet. wr— his. m. arn—, poet. ta»— 

3. a4 ° their. 
fr her. f. jp 


In these forms the original \— is a) contracted in the 
3d sing. masc. 3747— and throughout the plural, as 371>D%0, 
s7070 etc.; b) retained unchanged in the 1st masc. sing. "07D, 
the real suffix ending » or ‘— being blended with the final 
Yédh into »—, and in the 2d fem. sing. J7o10 (with auxiliary 
Chirég after the Yddh); on the other hand c) the Yddh of »— 
is abandoned and a) the @ lengthened into @ in the 3d masce. 
sing. 7090 i. e. siisdim; 8) a inflected into accented S¢ghdl in 
the 2d mase. sing. son from stsdkha and in the 3d fem. sing. 
moro from siusaha. 

Rem. 1. The Yddh of these forms (letter c above), being only 
orthographically retained, is occasionally omitted (which in unpointed 


MSS creates slight confusion with the sing. ee Ga is 723 for + 7273 thy 
15 
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ways Ex.88,13, 3N$9 for wmP2 his friends Job 42,10, 8429 after their 
kinds Gen. 1, 21. This omission of the Yodh occurs esp. with the suff. 
3d pers. m. sing., where we very often find 1—, which is, however, 
almost invariably changed in the Q‘ri to "—, e. g. "8m his arrows 
Ps, 58, 8 in Q*ri 173m. 


2. Unusual forms are: sing. 2d pers. fem. 3°— (after the unchanged 
interjection "7x blessed! Eccl. 10, 17, comp. Delitzsch), “1 (comp. 
Syr. "2>—) 2 K. 4, 3 and 7 in K*thibh; Ps. 108, 3—5; entirely abnormal 
is MDSxb (so ace. to Kimchi ieee) thy messengers apparently for 
spdybo— taxa Nah. 2, 14.—3d pers. mase. "75 (quite an Aramaic 
form) Ps. 116, 12; 3d fem. xo Ez. 41, 15,—Plur, 2d pers. fem. 433° 
Ez, 18, 20; 3d pers. mase. net Ez. 40, 16, fem. n37"— Ez. 1, ii. 


3. On ia %— see § 103, 2, Rem. 


3. It is clear and beyond doubt that the Védh in these 
suffixes belongs, in reality, to the ending of the constr. st. of 
the masculine plural. Yet this was so far lost sight of by 
those who spoke the language,. that there arose the strange 
peculiarity (in fact the inaccuracy) of appending these su/fix- 
forms (already embodying the plural-ending vert to the 
feminine plural in mi, as 3h iow, myo, where in reality a 
double indication of the plural occurs.? 

NB. This is the rule; yet the bare suffix (as in No. 1) is sometimes 
appended to the ending nj, as "Minty Ps. 182, 12 (if not the sing. for 
“misy acc. to Kimchi in the Lex. “nth 2K. 6, 8, for wallaia) 72a 
Deut. 28, 59 (acc. to analogy of inf. 5), In the 3d plur. this is even 
the more prevalent mode; e.g. Omiax their fathers, oftener than DIMSN ; 


so also Eniaw their names, pina their generations, obviously to aypi 
the excessively long forms with on, 


4. We now subjoin, in illustration of the preceding state- 
ments, a Table of the masculine and the feminine nouns with 
suffixes; and choose for the purpose a word whose stem- 
vowel is unchangeable. It should be remarked however that 
the construct-ending m— of the feminine retains its Pa'thich be- 
fore the grave suffixes DD, 72, but changes it to Qa'més before 
the light suffixes. 


1 See an analogous case in § 87, 5. Rem. 1. Comp. the double feminine- 
ending in the 3 Sing. Perf. of verbs "> § 75, 4. 
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Masculine Noun. Feminine Noun. 


Singular. 

Absol. st. ‘09> a horse mow a mare. 

Constr. st. — o30 horse-of. mono mare-of. 

Suff. sing.1. com. Fe my horse. soo my mare. 
9 {mase. Apso thy horse. nor thy mare. 

"| fem. yor thy horse. ymoio thy mare. 

3 | mase. ‘pro his horse. ‘novo his mare. 

"| fem. mono her horse. moro her mare. 

plur. 1. com. 32030 our horse. show our mare, 
9 [masc. m2bR0 your horse. pampio your mare. 


fem. 42030 your horse. janpio your mare. 
masc. 930 their horse. mmo their mare. 


‘[ fem. jeio their horse. jnoro their mare. 
Plural. 
Absol. st. Bnd horses. mioio ~mares. 
Constr. st. “030 horses-of. mioio mares-of. 
Suff.sing.1. com. spio my horses. smioio my mares. 


masc. O10 thy horses. 7 HIOIO thy mares. 
‘| fem. 37030 thy horses. ‘JHior thy mares. 
masc. ‘oo his horses. ‘Mioio his mares. 
fem. ero her horses. mH; her mares. 
plur.1. com. . 3°D30 our horses. 3M ipIo our mares. 
masc. 29070 your horses. D>"nio7 your mares. 
‘| fem. 42°—3 your horses. jpNiDw your mares. 
lmasc. amor their horses. pyMipio their mares. 
‘| fem. ymoIo their horses, jrPNiow their mares. 


§ 92. 
VOWEL-CHANGES IN THE NOUN. 


1. The vowel-changes in a noun (often called its inflection 
comp. § 79, 2), are caused—a) by a noun following in the 


1 In learning this Paradigm and the others, let the accent be carefully 
placed on the last syllable, except when it is marked elsewhere (see § 15, 


Rem. 3).—T*r. 
15 
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genitive, say by pronominal suffixes,—c) by the plural and 
dual terminations, of the absolute state, as well as of the” 
construct (before the following genitive of a noun or suffix). 


2. The tone, in all these cases, is moved forward one 
syllable or more, or even (Stat. cons.) thrown upon the follow- 
ing word. We here meet with three cases, viz.— 


a) When the tone is moved forward only one place, as is the 
case in appending the plural and dual endings p>— and 
m— as well as all the monosyllabic suffixes, or those 
which have their accent on the 1st syllable. In dis- 
syllabic nouns the originally short, but tone-lengthened 
vowel of the Ist syllable becomes Sh¢wd (because it no 
longer stands before the tone); on the other hand the 
originally short, but tone-lengthened vowel of the 
2d syllable is retained (as being now the pretonic vowel), — 
e. g. 127 word (groundform dabdr), plur. p25, with 
the light suffix, commencing with a vowel: "327, 32335, 
plur. "133, 713, etc.; H2D wing, dual: =))>) also with 
the unchangeable vowel in the 2d syllable: PB overseer, 
plur. Sp with the suff. to the sing.: “Ypp, 1Dpp etc. ; 
to the ate” "“Dpp, A Ppp etc.; with the unchangeable 
vowel in the Ist syllable: pbiy Sort , plur. pyadiy, with 
the suff. “abiy etc. But in participial forms with tone 
lengthened ¢ (originally 7) in the 2d syllable, this é is 
reduced to Sh*wd mobile before the accented suffix e. g- 
atk enemy, plur. pas, with suff. “ak. etc., likewise in 
the formations analogous to sup (§ 84, No. '9) e. g. DDN 
dumb, pl. paby. 


b) When the tone is moved forward two places, as in the 
dual and plural construct, and when the grave! suffixes 
are appended to the plural (o>>— , oa—). In this case 
the tone-lengthened vowel of the 2d syllable becomes 
Sh‘wa, and the vowel of the first syllable which had been 


1 Nearly all the suffixes are light, being so called in distinction from the 
few that always carry a strong accent or tone, and which hence are called 
grave, namely 82, j2, OF, 9; BS, J, ar, ir. 


j / 
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lengthened, as being pretonic, becomes short again, e.g. 
Dyn 35 words of the people, n2"134 your words, Dw 
their words (in which cases the i of the Ist syllable is 
everywhere attenuated from @). 


Rem. In the socalled S°gh6/late forms, in the singular the suffix 
is appended throughout to the groundform ("342 my king, 192>2 etc.); 
on the other hand, before the ending n\—, mi (partly also bef. Bi—) 
a Qa’més is inserted as pretonic vowel, before which the vowel of the 
first syllable disappears (n°>27, min>0). This Qa'més is retained also 
before the light suffixes which are attached to the pl. masc., so that 
(as with "735 etc. from 725) it has a semblance, as if the suffixes were 
attached, not to the constr. state, but to the absol. state ("3>, aba etc.). 
On the contrary the construct state plural and dual form, according to 
letter b "232, with grave suffix D2"2>2 ete. 


€) Before the Sh*wa mobile which precedes the suff. 5 when 
appended to a consonant, the tone-long vowel of the 
penult is retained (being now in an open syllable be- 
fore the tone) e. g. 7703, FAI; but before the grave 
suffixes p> and 75 in the same position it is shortened, 
thus p2125 (d°bar:khém) etc. In the same way the 
tone-lengthened @ or é@ of the 2d syllable in the 
constr. sing. is shortened, the tone going forward 
to the following word, e. g. DYd>N 139; man xn 
(from “xm). 


3. The vowel changes in the inflection of fem. nouns 
(§ 95) are not so considerable, the addition of the feminine- 
ending to the masc. having already occasioned similar changes 
to those produced by appending the light suffix (§°94). 


Besides the above (No. 1 and 2) mentioned yowel changes which 
take place according to general laws (§§ 25--28) there are other pheno- 
mena occasioned by the inflection of nouns, to judge correctly of which, 
it is necessary to go back to the original forms §§ 84—86, Here be- 
long e. g. the rejection of the 4 of the m4 stems (comp. § 91, 1, 6), 
the doubling of the final consonant of the contracted »“9 stems in cases 
like Ph, "pr etc. 

NB. There is this striking difference between the vowel-changes 
in the verb and the noun, namely, that in the verb the second of two 
movable vowels mostly disappears (>up, mbup, n>LP), in the noun the 
first (133, "73%, BY737), comp. § 27, 3. ; 
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For greater convenience attention will now be given in the next 
sections to the Inflections of Nouns, with explanatory remarks (founded 
on the Paradigms); first the masculines (§ 93), then the feminines 
(§ 95), the theory as to the yowel-changes in the latter being premised 
in § 94, 


§ 93. 
INFLECTIONS OF MASCULINE NOUNS. 


Masculine nouns of a simple stem may be most con- 
veniently arranged, with reference to their vowel changes, in 
four classes, as in the following Table. The necessary ex- 
planations are subjoined. We here only remark in general, — 


a) That all feminines without a distinctive termination 
(§ 107, 1, 3) are inflected like masculine nouns (e. g. 
ane. oneal like 71a m. king), except that in most cases 
they take the plural ending mi—; so aA has plur. absol. 
Minn, const. nian, whichis also the form before suffixes ; 
see 8 95. F 


b) That in the plural of the first three classes the lengthened 
pretonic vowel remains unchanged before the so-called 
light suffixes, whenever it is found already before ie 
plural-ending p\—.° Comp. § 92,2, b, Rem. and Note? 
also § 91, 1, Rem. 1, d, last clause. 
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Paradigms of Masculine Nouns. 


i 
a. b. C. d. e, f, 
Sing. absol. qo "pd Ip 133 mx3 225 
(king) (book) (sanctuary) (a youth) (perpetuity) (work) 
» constr. Ta spd bp ab nx Sy5 


» with light suff. es OS a's, 9 a Oe a “x: “2B 
» mith grave suff. 02273 DDH OWI Bw: ome, oItPB 


Plur. absol. p2...mpo. Owsp..oo72 oy ocbye 
» constr. "BD. HR aes eR 


_» mith light suff. "222 BD IR ep 
» with grave suff. 2°22. D27DO BWIp BIW: ome? NDoyp 
Dual absol. psa. meap. Dima 92 

(feet) (twoheaps (loins) (sandals) 


» constr. ae Earl) "2079 sbys 
IL 

Sing. absol. mo oomi vie =p ob py. ph 

(death) (olive) (scourge) (fruit) (sea) (mother) (law) 
» constr. rial t oid op bp DY "pn 
» with light suff. onta ony I OBOE “Ax pM 
» with grave suff. D2na DIT DDVWw DP O62 BAX BPN 
Plur. absol. mia omy pow pear oa Mek DPN 
» constr. ‘mia omy ai (gazelles) gn may NBM 
» with light suff. onta omy wi "a> oMiae OPN 
» with grave suff. op nia DINy Baw pay pp NaN os pn 
Dual absol. msy meh osm> mp> ot 


(eyes) (twodays) (cheeks) (hands) (teeth) 
» constr. "ny “2 BD 2t 
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I. 
a a. b. C. d. e. fi 
Sing. absol. "23 Don TP} eID "a TW 
(word) (wise) (anoldman) (shoulder) (court) (field) 
» constr. 727 Don ee) “2 VT 
, with light suf. "35 oN OPT OAD ND 
» mith grave suff. B2VA7 DPI DEPT py oe 
Plur. absol. pat a DPT psn [os] 
» constr. "33 MeN "3p “zn “To 
» with light suf. 99 OM PT “20 "To 
» with grave suff. OAT DIN DPT p20 
Dual absol. D> mk py 
(wings) (loins) (thigh) 
» constr. "B22 
Il. IV. 
a. b. C. a. b. Cc. 
Sing. absol. pbiy Dk oh pE "39 an> 
(perpetuity) (enemy) (prophet) (overseer) (poor) (writing) 
» constr, pty >s omth pp "SY an> 
» with light suff. “apiy atk “Th “PB "an 
» with grave suff. oyAy os oth potpp band 
Plur. absol. may mak oy DPPa Dy pans 
» constr. “adiy “ak “th “Ppp DD “an> 
» mith light suff. “aay "8 “th "pp "an? 
n with grave suff. By ny BPR BI pM ppe poy p2"ans 
Dual absol. pnp «= phere mya 
(tongs) (balance) (fortnight) 
s COonsin: 


"7X0 
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EXPLANATIONS. 


1. Parad. 1 comprises the whole circle of the so-called 
segholate forms (§ 84, 11). In the first three examples with 
a strong stem, the ground forms, 45%, 7p, wp, have been 
developed by the adoption of an auxiliary S¢ghdél into 770 
(a inflected into é) pd (¢ lengthened into é) w35 (% lengthened 
into 6). The next three examples show, instead of the auxi- 
liary S¢ghd/, an auxiliary Pd'thich, on account of the middle 
(d, f) or closing (e) gutturals. In all these cases the constr. 
st. agrees entirely with the absolute. The singular suffixes 
are added to the groundform; but in ¢ and / the original i 
is replaced by 6, and, in d and / the guttural demands an 
echo of the @ and 6 in the shape of a Chdféph (92, “95); 
before a following Sh*wd this Chaféph is changed into a simple 
auxiliary vowel (a, 6) according to § 28, 3; thus 7492 etc. 
In the plural there is inserted, before the accented ending 
bp —, a pretonic 0d’ més, according to § 92, b, Rem., whilst the 
short vowel of the first syllable becomes Sh’wd. This Qa'més 
is again evanescent in the constr. st. so that now the short 
yowel comes to stand after the first stem consonant, in an 
open syllable ("35' not "2>'2). On the other hand the pre- 
tonic Qd'més of the absolute state maintains itself before the 
light plural suffixes, whilst the grave suffixes are added to 
the form of the constr. st. The ending of the absolute state of 
the dual is added, as a rule, to the ground form (as with 
a—d and h; comp. however k); the constr. st. of the dual 
is always the same as that of the plural (except in cases 
like £). 

The paradigms g and / give forms with middle 4 and» 
(§ 85, 1V, 11); the ground forms ma and my, with the ex- 
ception of the absolute sing., have been contracted everywhere 
into nia and my. Parad. i represents one of the numerous 
forms, in which the contraction of a middle » or » has been 
performed already in the absolute sing. (ground form San‘). 
Parad. & is a form from a stem 7’5 (§ 85, V, 11). 

The paradigms 1, m, n are forms of stems »”y, therefore 
contracted out of p70", Dax, Ppn with regular lengthening into 
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no, ox, ph. These forms take Daghé’sh in the last stem letter 
before suffixes, e. g. "An, pay etc. (s. § 85, II, 10, 11). 


REMARKS. 


1. To La and d (Groundf. dup). In Pause there occurs mostly the 
full lengthening into @, like = vineyard, “35, 274, seed, and so always 
with 7s earth, with the article prsn (comp. also by the LXX the writing 
"ABE, "lagé6 for bam, mp5), However there is sometimes found along 
with the form with d@ in Pause also the simple inflection of @ into é, e. g. 
Sor, together with sth, and very frequently the form with S®ghol only, 

g. 22, Diop east, uh help, etc.—With two S®ghols in spite of the middle 
park is found pm bread (Pause pm5) and pn) womb (Pause 5%) 
together with nS (Pause nm); before the closing ® stands always 
auxiliary S¢ghol as NWA, NDB, NTB etc. (also written 478). 

The constr. st. is almost always like the absolute, though there 
occurs sometimes a removal of the characteristic vowel to the second 
stem-consonant (v. No. 4) e. g. S71, "9, 21, 349, also ST etc, 


The so-called S— local is added to the groundform, thus BER, in 
Pause S358; however compare also 4233 from 333 south and M24p 
(perhaps ereiii a secondary form Dp). 

The suffixes of the singular are added likewise to the groundform 
in middle gutturals with Chateph Pa’thdch instead of the silent Sh®wa: 
"72 etc. (however there is also arb, ‘Si etc.). With rather a large 
number of DUP forms before suffixes in the singular, as well as in the 
constr. pl. and dual, the d of the first syllable is wnateued into 7, as 
sya my body, im; the same with Wow, 5¥3, 913, M2 and many others. 
In a few cases of this kind, besides the form with @ there may exist 
another with original z in the first syllable; it is certainly thus with 

‘us and 3W, M2 and mx) etc. With the abolishing of the firm 
close of syllable is found "T32 ete. from 732 and + 73" Deut. 15, 14 and 
16, 13, in both cases plainly through the influence of the palatal in the 
middle of the stem. With é for 7: "ban, yw, “439 ete. 

In the plural there is found sometimes, along with the ending a 
also the ending Mj, e. g. miwDs, miayy, together with DWE) (Ez. 18, 20) 
etc,; construct state mie, mise. Others have only the ending ni 
e. g. MIZ7N const. M48 from v2. Without Qd’més before the ending 
pb'—- is found ovens entrails (comp. however also the numbers B13, 
twenty, pvay 70 and pun 90). 

In the construct plur al there is sometimes found, contrary to the 
rule, a firm close of the syllable, e. g. "BOD Gen, 42, 25, 35 (before 
suffixes); "55 Canticles 8, 6, “p10 Ez. 17, 9; "19% Is. 5, 10 (on the 
other hand, according to the best testimony, aot in "Jon Is. 55, 3 al.). 
Very frequently there occurs also here the weakening of & into 7 
(v. above) e, g. "31. Even "Jb Is, 57, 4 besides "37 Hosea 1, 2 al. 
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In the dual absol. are found with the forms like prpby two thousand, 
BNbyy sandals, "27a knees (d weakened into 2), with suffix "D3, 
also forms with pretonic Qa'més like pp (also DY7p) horns, prsny 
double way. 


2. To the paradigms b and e. By rejecting a final 8 (which how- 
ever is preserved orthographically) there is found NOM sin. 

The first guttural, before suffixes, generally receives S¢ghdl instead 
of the original 7, e. g. "Por, “12 ete.; the same in construct plur, ">33 
ete.; NOT forms "NOM 2 Kings 10, 29 ec: by preserving the — of DNUn 
heirs weak &. 


3. To paradigms ¢ and f. Without an auxiliary vowel stands wip 
Prov. 22, 21; with middle gutturals >»b etc., with M however also i 
773; with a ehonitig guttural mai, 325 etc., with & however nai. Before 
suffixes reappears sometimes in the singular the original u; e. g. sda 
(Ps. 150, 2) and also %>43 from 545 greatness; i>30 (with Daghe’ sh forte 
Gittueun and the echo of the % in the form of — ) Is. 9, 3.—Corres- 
ponding to the form po>ye pooltkhém stands 7320p Hos. 18, 14 even 
Without middle guttural. In the forms iby Is. 1, 31 (instead of i>ep) 
and ‘xh Is. 52, 14 (for Np 1 Sam. 28, 14) the lengthening of the 
original % into 0 is retained even before the suffix; comp. § 63, Rem. 4. 

In the same way remains the 0 before the M— local, e. g. ™2"H, 
MbONT Gen. 24, 67 (also HSON7 18, 6). 

In the absol, pl. the original % vanishes generally before Qa’més 

e.g. BYP from “Pp pa morning, mobsp works, o-rve™ lances; on the other 
hand with initial gutturals the % remains as "Chateph Qa/més, e. g. 
pews months, Dey gazelles, MIN ways, and the same, without initial 
gutturals, nwIp sanctuaries, and Dw roots (godhashim etc. with 6 
as the orthographical representative of —); also before light suffixes 
“WIE etc., whereby however the reading frequently wavers between ’P. 
and ’P (the latter especially after the article ’p7); comp. with these 
forms especially § 9, Rem. 2. 

From 5h tent is found 5°>5x8 and Do>hk (after the Syriac; comp. 
above i>35); with light suffixes sbrig ete.; so from NTR way; HMI 
(also “ninny). It seems that by these different ways of writing, a 
distinction was to be made between the plural of mask Caravan and 
that of M78 way; however there is also found with the former signifi- 
cation nin (constr. state Job 6, 19) and with the latter ninck (e. g. 
Job 18, 27 according to the reading of Ben Naphtali and Kimchi). 

In the constr. state plur. with original % there is only "029 Ps. 81, 21; 
elsewhere like "2p, "248 etc. 

4, Besides the forms treated hitherto there belong here also a series 
of forms which have the characteristic vowel only after the second 
stem-consonant, as is ordinarily the case in the Aramaic. Thus: a) after 
the form dup (comp. § 84, No, 10): U2 honey, v7 little, in pause: U7, 
O39; “2h man Ps, 18, 26 (elsewl ere "33 and infinitives like 320, § 45, 1, a); 
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D2w, d being modified into é (pause however bot); Local a) also 
2 =i, Hos. 6, 9; with suffixes in the usual manner "720, mast Gen. 
19, 33, 35 (as inpasine with vocal Sh®wd@, not mMa>¥). On the other 
hand the @ is retained in the plural absol. before the artificially doubled 
final consonant; D238 (constr. "2348) morasses, O°OIT myrtles, Deus"; 
b) after the few bup: “xa weil, ax wolf ete. Local m3, with Suff. 
"82, Plur. DvANT, "B81, on the other hand minys, construct niANa; 
c) after the form Sup: wxa stench (with suf. fue) perhaps also Dib 
Nation, Pl. DAN, and the large number of infinitives, like 1n> with 
suffix Janz ete. 


5. Parad. g—i comprise the segholate forms with middle 4 or °, 
a) after the form yp with Wavw as firm consonant whereby the original @ 
is almost always lengthened into @ (Parad. g), thus mia = death, 538 
mishap, >!3 wrong 31m midst; with final 8: NTY vainness; comp. how- 
ever also Min width. In the constr. state occurs always a contraction: 
nina etc. (from the original mawt), likewise before suffixes ‘imi etc. 
Exception: 19 as constr. state Ez. 28, 18 (according to Kimchi) and 
with suff. ibiy, The contraction remains throughout the plur. (v. how- 
ever below letter ¢); b) from the form dup with Yodh consonant 
(Parad. h). With & at the end X43 (7) constr. 81K (73). The uncon- 
tracted form (in the absolute state with auxiliary Chi’réq) remains also 
before local n— e.g. 412 (on the other hand in the construct state, 
e.g. WON mma). In the plur. absolute there are found uncontracted 
forms, like Mi2>y springs, Dw"h bucks etc.; ¢) with the contraction of 
\ and ° already in absolute state sing. (Parad.i). In this manner there 
rise formations which are throughout unchangeable; thus from the 
groundform DUP: nin (from yawm), Ho, “its (in the plur. however with 
a stronger formation ps1 cattle) etc.; with middle Yodh: 7 (also 
bom), bed Is. 21, 11 (elsewhere dnd, in prose n>%5); from the groundform 
DUP: ys, WW, hd (v. however § 96); from the groundform dup: 75, 
THM etc. 

Strong forms in the plur. are 6355 pots and papi streets. Finally 
belong here also forms with & quiescent, like WX" head (modified from 
DRI=WN7 v. § 96) and WXx flock. 

6. To paradigm k, segholate forms from the "> stems. Besides 
the strong formations mentioned § 85, V, 11, like n2h etc. aS well as 
ny (employing the original \ as auxiliary vowel), there are found 
a) ‘from the groundform EJ2)e) nearly everywhere forms like "7p, "23, "3, 
nm, "IN ete.; in pause "7B, "23, 4m, on the other hand “oN Judg. 14, 18; 
with suffixes mp (weakened from pdryo) however also 8 etc.; be- 
fore grave suffix DB, but also pa7"5. Plur. ons (constr, guia)’ ve 
above No. 2 "xum), Dey and mina; with softening ‘of the * into N: 
DARN, BNI from ane, 33; b) from the groundform up: “xn half, 
in pause “yr, with sufffx on etc. Probably belongs here also ny time 
(properly “idy, then with rejection of Yodh and n fem. m3, finally 
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with assimilation of 1=Mn3), with suff. im, plur. pany, ming. With stems 
of middle Waw rise formations like "¥ éfeorn “wy = 8), sy plur. DN 
etc.; ¢) from the groundform dup partly forms like 19m, 575 (from 
ttithw, biihw), partly like "3m, "23, and also without initial guttural "5 
(also "9X Gen. 37, 25), "87 ete.; ; in pause “dF etc., with suffix ‘nbn, plur. 
nbn. 

7. To paradigms /—n, Segholate forms from stems 3"3 (v.§ 85, II, 11). 
a) In the gatl form the @ of the contract form is partly lengthened in 
the absolute state sing., as in ®% (so also in the constr. state, except in 
the combination FAd-D3 a weedy-sea; even before Mdaqgé’ph: n>an-p% 
a salt-sea), partly it remains short before Daghé’sh f. implic. e. g mB 
morsel, DY people, but even these formations have Qa’més in pause as 
well as mostly after the article (e. g. D3:3). In the constr. state “1 life, 
and "3 sufficiency are contracted into "4, "J. O74 mountainwards 
Gen. 14, 10 (v. § 22, 1) has to be noticed as a © directive (also nv). 
However forms like 71 may possibly be derived from the groundform 
"7, especially as there is also found "95 Jer. 17,3 (v. Parad. I). 
Before suffixes and in the plwur. there occurs ‘sometimes the attenuation 
of @ into 7, e.g. "MB, DFID etc.—Some nouns (especially in poetical speech) 
have besides the contracted forms, also the uncontracted ones e. g. 
por Gen. 14,6 Plur. constr. "77; oad Neh. 9, 22, Judges 5, 14, 
“aap Neh. 9, 24 (elsewhere pa3, 725); b) qitl-forms: BN, UR fire, iT 
favor etc.; ¢) qitl-forms: ph, by totality, before Mdqgé’ph -pn, ->2, 
with suff. "PM etc., the Daghe’sh f. falling out (according to § 20, 35 b) 
also 7Ph, DopA; with 13 strength even "32 etc. also "33. 

The Segholates with assimilated middle Nén follow likewise the 
analogy of Parad. l—n e.g. 58% wrath ("Bx Dual D°Bx) for’ anp; 12 goat 
pry (for “inz.) 


2. Paradigm IJ comprises all formations with original 
short vowels as well in the first as in the second syllable; 
comp. § 84, 1, 2, 12 and the general laws of formation § 92, 
No. 2. 

Rem. 1. To paradigms a and 6, groundform qital. The lengthening 
of d into @ is maintained in the constr. st. sing. only with x">-forms 
e. g. N3¥ army, 82¥. For the construct forms 23m milk and ~j32> white 
Gen. 49, 12, we must adopt, instead of the usual absolutes 35m, 33>, a 
secondary form 3h, 32. Sometimes an artificial doubling of the final 
consonant takes place in order to keep the preceding vowel short e. g. 
prin camels, 07:2 small ones, 1328 brooks.—The weakening of the @ 
of the first syllable into % does not take place in the constr. state plur. 
nor in some instances with non-gutturals, e. g. mia tails, nip2> wings, 
from 333, 923.—The Dual p"303 from "73 stream, shows an abnormal 
remainder of the @ before’an accented ending. 

From ‘9 stems rise according to § 72, 4 formations like DP (Part. 
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Qadl), o high with unchangeable Qamés.—In the 3"9 the contraction is 
mostly prevented by the lengthening of the two short vowels, therefore 
e. 2 Don, j22 etc. But undoubtedly also contracted adjective forms 
belong here, like >3 low, dp light, etc. (for >>3, 5>p). Their inflection 
follows naturally Parad. I, 1. Under the influence of a guttural arise 
forms like 39, B°3", "PD (for DWT etc.). On "1 mountain, comp. above 
I, Rem. .7. 

The few nouns of the groundform gital follow the same analogy, 
such as 23> heart, "28 strong drink, 332 grape etc. For “sv hair is 
found besides as also the constr. state 30 ("2~ having been treated 
as a Segholate form); for pox rib is also found sos and even ¥>% 2 Sam. 
16, 13, both probably ancient secondary forms (also i in the absolute state) 
for soy: comp. also yoy and iD>x, as well as the constr. state plur. 
“nivby; a of "22 strangeness stands Deut. 81, 16 the constr. state Salers 

2. To par adigms c—e, groundform qdtil, Here the shortening of 
the é of the second syllable into @ in the constr. state, is quite peculiar 
(except with R">, e. g. N22 full, N22; comp. howeyer also APY Gen. 25, 
26 from apy heel and ~bay’ Ps, 85, 14 mourning), e. g. iP, Son, on ete. 
Parad. d represents forms which treat the word FIND as if it were a 
segholate, accented upon the first syllable (v. Parad. 1 Rem, 4) or in 
other words they convert it into a real segholate; in the same way are 
formed "33, 773, from "34 wall, 33> thigh.—In the plur. constr. the é, 
lengthened from 7, is retained with the verbal adjectives of these forms 
e. g. ID, “Tra, “bay, “2733; comp. also spas al (under the protection of 
the secondary tone) from n° naul.—F rom "3 stems come forms like na 
dead person (from mdwit), 4a stranger, 12 witness with unchangeable 
Séré, thus pyra, "MN etc. 

Related to this are the forms of the groundform gatiil. The latter 
is according to the rule, lengthened into qatol, e. g. boy round, Pay 
deep, box ved; on the other hand before afformatives the w% comes back 
again, guarded by the artificial doubling of the following consonant, as 
pibay ete, 

8. To paradigm f. groundform qatal from 4 n> stems. With ans) 
is also found the form "Jw, preserving the final Yodh (comp. § 85, V, 2); 
in the same way the closing ‘is preserved in D2» sufferers, constr. 
“73. The plural of Mw is mit, constr. mis (also "ty). Also the 
word pp face, 25, “DB, DNB ete, belongs undoubtedly to the category 
of these forms, 

In some forms of this kind the vowel of the second syllable has 
already been abandoned in the sing. absolute state; thus in ™ hand 
(for 79), constr. 37, with suff. $47, but BI, plur. nis, constr. mins, Dual 
ps, "7", with suff. "7, po" ete.; alia the same way 03 blood (for m9), 
constr. Dy, with suff. "24, but D203 (@ weakened into 7), plur. D7, V4. 


3. Paradigm II comprises forms with unchangeable vowel 
in the first syllable, whilst the vowel of the second syllable 
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has been lengthened from an originally short vowel and is 
therefore changeable. Here we must distinguish the cases 
where the originally short vowel has been lengthened, as well 
in as before the tone, but vanishes elsewhere, when standing 
in an open syllable (parad. a, to which also examples like 
DEIN wheels, for DIN must be reckoned) also the cases 
where the vowel becomes Sh*wA, even before the accent 
(parad. b); finally the entire rejection of the ending in the 
forms “5 which belong here (parad. c). 


Rem. 1. In the category of pis (which however has been modified 
from ‘dldém) belong in regard to inflection also the following forms of 
those cited in § 84: No, 14 >ypa with the only difference that the x"> 
of this form maintain the Qamég in the inflection, e. g. NTF plur. 
constr. "S772; No. 15 jApw table (plur, riayei constr. risnbu), Pp 
constr. Dk eee in constr. plur. with suf fiz D235 Lev. 7, 38; 
No. 17 burs; No. 35 33p2 plur. D.a77> (with the doubling of the final 
consonant for B°37p3, compare also Doyp, aT >); § 85, I, No. 14 m2; 
II, No. 14 532, 132, where the @ of the first syllable maintains itself 
against the rule, even where it is not pretonic, e. g, "379, 4372; HI, 
No, 14 atiia ete.; No. 27 avin. ; 

2. (Paradigm b.) Instead of the shortening of the éinto the original 
z in forms like 023 a7 it is more frequently shortened into @, e. g. 7 
thy creator, and with a closing guttural there are found forms sometimes 
like otal sometimes like N75. According to the same analogy are 
inflected: § 84, I. No. 3; No. 9 434 etc. (however there are exceptions, 
as prwizul, p32"), No. 35 y3>px; I, No. 14 wpia; VI, No. 2 mpi; but 
also here are found exceptions like pibnp p72 Ps. 26, 12. 


3. (Paradigm c, Part. Qél of verbs "5, differing from Parad. I, f. 
by the stability of the vowel in the first syllable.) The n"> forms of 
§ 85, V. No. 14 and 4 belong here according to their formation.—In 
some cases, before a suffix commencing with a consonant, the original 
dy of the ending has been contracted into é, and thus are produced 
forms that have apparently the plural suffix; as or7NVa their appearance 
Dan. 1, 15, Gen. 41, 21 (on the other hand the examples mentioned 
farther back from Is, 14, 11, 80, 23, Gen. 47, 17, 1 Sam. 19, 4 are real 
plurals). Before the plural ending the original ending dy has come back 
again in DIN Is, 25, 6 (Part. Pu. from 17). 


4. Paradigm IV comprises forms with a changeable (a, b) 
or already vanished vowel (c) in the first syllable, and an 
unchangeable vowel in the second one. With Parad. ¢ are 
also connected all the forms, which have in both syllables 
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unchangeable vowels and can thoréfois (like ams) not submit 


to any flectional changes. 

Rem. 1, Analogous with “>s (Groundform pagid) are: § 84,1, No.3 
bing etc. (with 6, not changeable 6 for %); in substantives like iby) the 
6 has been inflected from @ (arab. salam); No. 5 “OX, WON ete.; II, 
No. 15 Wrst, constr. yinst; IV, No. 35 wrabh, constr. weabn; § 85, IV, 
No. 14 pip etc.; V, No. 15 whee, constr. wnbp. 

2. "23 ‘eenunitforaitt dnij, stem 32) represents forms in which the 
closing Y édh has been blended in 7; before formative additions the 
Yodh under the protection of a Diaghe’sh forte becomes again a firm | 
consonant, whilst the (originally short) vowel of the first syllable 
vanishes; comp: § 85, V. No. 5 "3, Plur. 5°" p3. 

3. SMD with unchangeable @ in the second syllable whilst the Shewa 
comes from a short vowel (arab. kitab); constr. state “and Esth. 4, 8 
(readings like “pi Esth, 1, 4, 1m> 4, 8, 2 Ch, 85, 4 are simply errors). 
In a stricter sense belong here the forms numbered § 84, Il, No. 13; in 
a larger sense those which have throughout unchangeable vowels, thus 
§ 84, I, No. 6 (>wp, comp. however the anomalies mentioned there), 
No. 7, 8, partly Il, No. 15, and III, No. 23; IV, No. 26, 27, 32, 33; § 85, 
IV, 27, 31; V, 27.—In opposition to the anomalous abbreviations of the 
form bup (v. above) there are found elsewhere cases, where the vowels 
before the accent maintain themselves also in the antepenult (with the 
secondary accent); comp. above No. 2, Rem. 2 and No. 3 Rem. 3, as 
well as, of the form Lbie)e) (really gatil) the examples D[9"%, BU", 
rus, whilst the constr. state sing. reduces according to the rule the 
& into Shewa ond and yp. (Forms like p73 tyrant, for p73, there- 
fore with unchangeable Qamés, must not be mistaken for the above.) 
Of the forms >4yp (gatiil) belong here 3124 week, plur. D>PIY and NiP3Y, 
constr. MDBW, put with Methég of the secondary tone in the fourth 
syllable before the last: DINS.aw. 


§ 94. 
FORMATION OF FEMININE NOUNS. 


1. The feminine ending n— appended to the masculine forms 
(see § 93), effects almost everywhere the same changes, which 
are produced by adding a light suffix to masculine nouns, as 
in both cases the tone is removed one place farther forward (v. 
§ 92, 2). In the following summary are kept the same divisions 
and subdivisions as in § 93; a few special forms are treated in 
§ 95, in connection with the paradigm of the feminine noun. 

Parad, I (segholate forms, everywhere with the appending 
of the feminine ending to the ground form), a) mad queen, 
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mwa> and with the weakening of & into i mwa> damb, Apin 
strength (if not belonging to pened. b); b) MIND covering (masc. 
no), not to be mistaken for the unchangeable forms of nm“ 
stems, created by a prefixed ‘a, as myx" command, plur. mix; 
My grace, delight (32); .¢) mbm proper noun (3h mie), 
mbsy food (528); d) M723 girl (195); e) MENS weed, WIAD purity 
(and); f) Ty wrong ‘(also mov parad i); 9) mMPx game (con- 
tracted from ‘x, therefore really parad. 7); h) m3 intellect, 
MEN tempest; i) MN fat sheep (as of *>y), mat (a weakened 
into 2) captivity (na), m2 wreath (probably an original qitl 
form); k) nen life, "7 measure (weakened from M32); 2) MET 
plan; m) mpm law (ph). 

Parad. IT. Groundform qafdlit etc. a) map vengeance 
(Dp2); 0) MAI earth; c) M922 corpse; e) MEY languid; f) mp> 
beautiful, nyp end (from "p>, MXP). From stems »“y arise 
thus a) M31 many, with middle gutturals ny bad; from +9 
mit stranger; c) Wy (ground form ‘dwid) female witness ; from 
‘stems middle o naiv good: From the ground form gafil ; » er! 
deep (masc. pinay), MIAY servitude. 

Parad. IIT (unchangeable vowel in first, changeable in 
second syllable); b) M455 puerpera, but also with reduction 
of the @ (originally i) into Sh¢wd nat dwelling Nah. 3, 8; 
however in these participial forms the feminine is mostly 
indicated by ‘n— (v. below No. 2); c) M45 emigrating host 
(mase. 743), put also with the retention of the final Yodh 
mezia weeping Lament. 1, 16. 

Parad. IV (original changeable vowel in “the first, un- 
changeable in the second syllable); @) n253; great, non stork, 
really pious; mana virgin, really L. sejuncta; b) m29 wretched. 

2. The feminine ending n is (except before suffixes) rarely 
appended, in its original form, to the noun; comp. however 
forms like m2 weeping (masc. "22 § 93, I, k), ra covenant; 
also fem. participles of x”>, as: max, msxia, although these 
forms may have been contracted from nxx> like’ segholate 
forms (therefore we also have mxxia), as na (§ 93, Parad. I, 
4, bd), comp. § 74, Rem. 3. Besides this, there’ is found wait 
a simple n, only ja m1d4 (construct state) Gen. 16, 11; Judges 


13, 5, 7, for mas (Gen. 47,19}, Is. Zi 14)s: 
16 
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The forms which arise by the appending of the m feminine 
to the ground form, are, as a rule, developed exactly in the 
manner of the masc. segholate-forms. Thus rise in I, a) from 
may (masc. 123 23 § 93, I, 4, a) the form m33 mistress ; 
from m>ba (a= To%) mob queen; Parad. Il, a): pa brother- 
in-law, fem. ras. (from maa"); c) 173 wall ny73 (from na, 
thus, the general form constr. state masc. 1p is taken as a 
base; comp. on the other hand nwan as consér. state of man 
with the lengthening of the original i of mira); of formations 
with changeable 6 in the second syllable, belong here rth; 
brass (from mtn); Parad. II, a) mgnn (from menh) mase. 
nmin seal; b) mp2 (real sense, sucking) off-spring; and so mostly 
the feminines of the participle Sup, however also here we 
must admit the ground form noup (mpm, M75, v. above); this 
ground form reappears before suffixes and under the influence 
of a guttural, e. g. myst, fem. of »535 knowing; in a larger 
sense belongs here also mbib3 skull, v. § 95; Parad. IV, c) nah 
scripture, modified from k*thdb § 93, Parad. IV, e. 

As to the ending mi and m— vy. § 84, No. 16 and § ¥ 
at the end. 


§ 95. 
PARADIGMS OF FEMININE NOUNS. 


Corresponding with the general laws of formation, ex- 
hibited § 92, 2, 3, the principal cases that have to be con- 
sidered, in regard to the inflection of feminines are the fol- 
lowing: 1) a tone lengthened vowel retakes its original shorter 
form by the removal of accent (thus the @ of the ending n— 
becomes @ again in the ending of the constr. state n—). On 
the other hand a long pretonic vowel, although originally 
short, maintains itself before the efpiune m— @, g. Aptx; 
2) outside of the accent. or foretone every original short 
vowel beéomes Sh*wd; on the contrary the d which had like- 
wise disappeared in the first syllable, returns again before a 
similarly vanished vowel, although usually weakened into %, 
e.g. mptx from sdddqat; 3) in the plural of the feminines of 
segholate forms, before the ending nx— as well as before the 
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light suffixes, a pretonic Qa’més is inserted anew, and the 
short vowel of the first syllable becomes Sh°w@, but reappears 
in the constr. state and before grave suffixes. 

In the following paradigms we present only such of those 
forms treated in § 94 (besides I, d) as require the consideration 
of some vowel change or other. All forms with unchangeable 
vowels follow the analogy of Parad. I, d. 


Paradigms of feminine Nouns. 


I. 
a. b. c. d. e. 
Sing. absol. noo om Oa Opm os 
(queen) (reproach) (waste) (law) (mistress) 
» constr. n2>"a maw nin mpm = -m33 


» with light suf. N22 HEI Ps 
» mith grave suff. O2N222 DANE B22 og_N BAIA 


Plur. absol. mito omipin oo riain oo nipn 

» constr. rica nip iannonipn 

» with suff. “mista Mpa cian = oonipr 
Dual absol. pnp Dinos 
; (double (cymbals) 

embroidery) 
Il. Tit. 
a. b. c. a. b. 

Sing. absol. mpyz mp; md mpan | mkba 
(justice) (outery) (year) (sprout) (skull) 
» constr. mpi oo mpyt maw mpi mbhba 


» mith light suff. “MRIS "HRT HR sAprh spbyba 
» with grave suff. D2pIe o2Mpyt DIM oomps one 


Plur. absol. mips mim [mipyh] oo mibaba 

» constr. riptz rid mip mipaea 

yy with suff. “nipts omit = omiprh ontbyda 

Dual absol. piney [ond] 

(lips) (pair of 

: : fetters) 
» constr. aa) 


16 * 
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‘ REMARKS. 

Rem. 1. Parad.1 (feminine of Segholate forms). a) the form of this 
class with © Jocal sounds like mMssa towards Gib'a (mase, 323). In 
some cases, especially with cutturals for the first pile. it cannot be 
distinguished whether the forms belong to qatl or gitl e. g. ORI strength 
(comp, M57 under b). A dual of this fot occurs in pee seven 
times (comp. 328 seven, fem.), Analogous to masculine forins, as wat 
(§ 93. I. Rem. 4) there is found M835 myrtle.—From masculines of the 
form "5 (n"5 comp. § 93 I, k) rise feminines, partly like Mind, mide, 
maby (v. above § 94, 1, I, k) partly like m3 (§ 94, 2); sometimes the 
closing m before the plural ending, has been ‘retained as if it belonged 
to the stem, e. g. Mim2t lances. Forms like 4773 (comp. MIX as a gotl 


' form), are derived dir ectly from the masculine forms “A kid, “aN ship.— 


b) An example of 4" is Hun wheat (for MB2m), plur. pin; analogous 
with "Na (§ 93, I, Oe, 4, b) are forms 1373 pond (with unchangeable 
Séré) and Mbxw request, with suffix snbys, but also ONY (andy) 
Job 6, 8, Ps. 106, 15 (on M¥3 etc. comp. ‘below letter e) -—e) the plural 
absol. of M2"2 prepuce is ribay (comp. 5%>3B § 93, Parad. I, f) construct 
ibn. —d). ‘As an example of" a feminine ‘Segholate form of a stem 3"9 
(gr oundform qutl, like M5 of the form qatl, mWa3 of the gitl form) with 
6 for %, is found Ran “Fright Is. 19, 17 (aram. orthog. for 3m).— 
e) Segholate forms with m fem. In the Parad. m735 (v. § 94, 2, L a) 
the @ of the groundform M734 has been shar pened into % before the 
singular suffixes. Plural would be mins. —To the same category belong 
infinitives of 1D and jD, which have "rejected the feeble ¢onsonant, as 
nau (from a.), ms (from 37°), mys (from Wa)), as well as mp (from 
mpd); comp. § 69 Rem. 4 and § 66. The infinitive of 1" is however 
also found in the form M33, 17>, MX¥, also N39 congregation (from 43°), 
mxy advice (from V3"), 4: 8 sleep (wh), constr. ns, ny, whilst in the 
construct forms 73% sweat Gen. 8, 19, (from 315 to flow) and MNY eaxcre- 
ment, Hz. 4, 12, the Seré has remained firm, mua shame (from wis to be 
ashamed) must be considered undoubtedly asa gdtl form of an ""3 stem, 
analogous with UXxa (§ 93, I, Rem. 4 ¢). Of a "> (m>5) has been formed 
after rejection of the closing Yddh, the masculine bs and afterwards 
the feminine nea door; plur. minds, constr. Mi inst retains however ime 
final M (v. above a mint). Ina similar way chas been formed np 
trough (from MPW), of which the mase, should be f pw—"Pu; on the os 
hand, the plur. constr. MinpYw Gen. 80, 38 (again retaining the feminine 
Mm as an apparent stem consonant) can only be traced back to a kindred 
form (MP pw or mpu). 

2: Parad. Xt (groundform qgdtdldt ete. comp. § 94,°I, Parad. II a 
and b). Analogous with the masculine forms such as j2P, plu. DWP, 
is found here Miup little etc.--The constr. forms, as np (sid®qath) 
differ by the voeal Shwa from the Segholate forms, as MWID (kib- sith). 
Consequently the constr. state M292 (273 blessing) is anomalous, and 
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probably comes from the unused absolute 373.—Under the influence of 
a guttural (v. Parad. b) the original @ of the first syllable comes back 
again in the constr. state (comp. also 729% earth, TaqK); in other places 
it is modified into Seghdl, e. g. n>a> chariot, nba, Frequently with 
an absolute state in H— the odiinientt is formed with the ending Me. 
MVD crown, constr, mows (from Hwy); with MIx> gathering is dana 
already in the absolute state mays; m3" (from DS brother in sts has 
fidelity, is found Sion se stem (728) (for My2k—= lemigh) Metecs suffixes 
"M728 ete.—From the mas¢. form bup (qitil) are formed MTA wall, 233 
corpse, constr. n233, mma cattle, constr. mana (for mena). More fre- 
quently however the é of the second syllable is retained before the 
ending at of the constr, state, thus from 4232 is found once "m>2: Is. 
26, 19 and always M3}; prey, m2 unclean, snyba full Ts. 1, 21 (with 
2 compaginis v. § 90, 3.—As a dual is found pinot (comp. in37> Gen. 
49, 13, from the obsolete 37° as feminine to 577); the constr. state 
"27", is thus to be referred toa Segholate form (437°, comp, [77 as 
constr. state of 22).—The forms with simple feminine m are not based 
on the groundform gdtil but on the usual form of the constr. state 
(v. § 92. Parad. Il, c jpt of jpt); thus the feminine of "2m companion 
is M730, of 174 besides 1773 also M733.—The feminine of the form gatdl 
of stems 1">, as N73, 171 have an unchangeable a in the first syllable, 
as 73, constr. plur, minx, dual Brn} double height. From 23 mount, 
(stem DAD, therefore with unchangeable @ in first syllable) is found in 
the constr. state plur, the pleonastic form "Mi02 or defectively “M22 
(v. § 87, Rem, 1); the Massora demands for this everywhere "rya3, which 
must be read bam°thé (not bom°thé) with the anomalous reduction of 
the 6 into (—); before suffix however "Mia etc.—Besides the forms 
with the ending S— are found also such with D; thus with the shorten- 
ing of @ into @ are formed Segholates, like rn (mase. 12) rest, nn 
pit, from 112 and mrwi.—The feminine of the form gétdl of stems "3, as 
M27, as well as those of the form gdfil of 1">, like nna mortua, my 
fem. witness (from 335, mi, 719) have likewise unchangeable vowels in 
the first syllable. The feminine of the form qatul, as NPD (mase. Pay) 
maintains in all cases the original % by doubling the following consonant; 
on the other hand through appending the fem. nm are formed Segholates 
like nwnp, before Suff. prim ete. Dual penne (placed in the Parad. 
III, b); comp. however sri Lament. 8, 7. 


A few feminines of ar stems (Parad. Il, ec) are found with the 
ending Gth, formed by the ejection of the closing Waw or Yddh and 
the contraction of the preceding @ with the @ of the ending ath; thus 
m2 share (for mandjath or mdndvath, n3P end, plur. ming (constr. state 
Neh. 12, 47, 18, 10) and niny2 (12, 44); nizp Exod. 38, 5. min sign 
(stem MX) comes from MX and this is contracted from ayat— divdydt. 


3. Parad. 111; comp. the enumeration of the different forms § 94, 
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No. 1, Parad. IM, and No. 2. The dual piniain instead of binain 
double wall is anomalous, taken directly from the plur. miain.—In a 
wider sense belong here the feminines of the form dup (§ 84, No. 6), 
in so far as they shorten the @ of the second syllable before the 
ending Mm, e.g. MPS3 burning fever (from dalldgt) mzaw signet; next the 
form dup (§ 84, No. 9), as nix folly (for “iwdlt) and all the forms, which 
are formed with 2 preformative and have a changeable vowel in the 
second syllable (§ 84, No. 14), e.g. Nz>272 kingdom, constr. m=>2; nye12 
pruning knife, constr, myava; M7Dwa reward, before suffix nav; 
comp. also the forms mentioned in § 85, III, as nq>ia birth (of x">, on 
the other hand, is MRxia outgoing), riapin generation, Mazin abomi- 
nation, constr. nayvin etc. Sometimes the plural of these forms depends 
on a secondary form e. g. muana ploughshare, plur. niwra (as from 
mun), mines Astarte, plur. minmwy (the @ no more being inflected 
into @); on the contrary ninn, capitals (of columns) and minzim reproofs 
are the regular plurals of non and masin, —In nina coat the original 
% of the first syllable has maintained itself through the doubling of the 
following consonant (comp. arab. qutién) before suffix "MIMD, the constr. 
state however is MIMD (as already in the absol. state Ex. 28, 39); plur. 
mim, constr. noma. — The form mentioned in Parad. III, } pbs is a 
pulpul form of the stem D4; comp. IPIP § 85, IL. 

4. To the fourth class, for which no parad. is required, belong all 
those numerous forms, which at present have entirely unchangeable 
vowels, atter the originally short vowel of the first syllable has become 
Sh*wa, through the removal of the accent (comp. however mas Jer. 
8, 7, 10, with an anomalous retention of the @, alfhough the same had 
been only lengthened from d@). Of forms mentioned in § 84 and 85 be- 

long here especially those with ¥"3 stems, as mba scroll, nian praise, 
HEEN prayer § 85,11, as well as the feminines of the participle Hiphil 
""y, e. g. MN lighting (from ““y), principally the feminines of "9 
stems, which are combined with preformative a, as mmo rest (from 
mia), v. § 85, IV, 14. Thus, in their external shape, all these forms 
coincide with those which already, as masculines, have throughout un- 
changeable vowels (v. their enumeration § 93, Parad. IV, 3). 


5. The feminine ending M"— is based (apart from the n"5 forms, 
as N23, § 94, 2), on the appending of the feminine m to the ending —; 
which has been employed to form adjectives etc., v. § 86, 2, 5 and 6. 
The ending M4 mentioned in the same place and also in § 84, No. 16, 
is attached in segholate forms partly to the groundform, as minis Job 
12, 5 partly to forms with lightly closed syllable, as mindy kingdom ; 
from "> stems are formed words partly like maw imprisonment partly 
like M432 weeping; the latter retain the @ of the first syllable also in 
the constr. state and before suffixes, mita> difficulty is formed of a 
qatil-form, and maitpp of a gdttl-form etc.—In the plural of these forms 
we can distinguish a different manner of treatment, In some cases the 
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-ending 4 is entirely retained, as belonging to the stem (comp. above 
Rem. 1) e, g. 7EA22>8 from niaby; in others this ending is dismembered, 
as in mitzba Dan. 8, 22 (without doubt for malkuwoth), as well as in 
my (éd°woth) from M73 witness (only in connection with suffixes 
PND etc.), 


§ 96. 
NOUNS OF PECULIAR FORM. 


In the following alphabetical list is arranged a collection 
of much uséd nouns whose inflections offer more or less 
striking peculiarities. These peculiarities are however entirely 
subordinate to the general laws of sound,.and the usual de- 
signation of these nouns as irregular is therefore not justi- 
fied, if we only consider rightly the groundforms on which 
the present forms are based. 


AN (for 73x, from 3x prob. to procreate, hence 38 prop. pro- 
creator) father, constr. st. "ay, with suff. "ax (my father), + Fra, 38 or 
SN, DS"3N;, plurniar (§ 87, 4) constr. miax. The feminine ending 
of the plural points undoubtedly to an original abstract, indicating 
dignity; comp. § 108, 2, D. 

TN brother, (for 5x, fr, OM) constr. "4x, with suff. "mx (my brother), 
Ry, co “nx, plur. constr. “ON, BSN. But the plur. absol. is pny 
(with Dag. f. implicitum, § 22, 1); hence Sms, FR, AAR, etc. On the 
form ‘*M& (which is invariably used instead of 1“Fx), see § 27, Rem. 2,0, 
and so too “Mx in pause for "Ax my brethren. The doubling of the n 
points by no means to another stem (MmX) but serves only as an arti- 
ficial means of keeping the preceding Pdthdch short, as in bibs etc, 
(§ 93, Parad. II, a). 


TIN one (for ITN, with Dag. f. implicitum, § 22, 1, comp. § 27, 
Rem. 2, »), constr. st, and also elsewhere in close connection mx, fem. 
mn una (for MINX, see § 19, 2), in pause mmx. In one instance (Ez. 

- 88, 30) it takes (by apheresis, § 19, 3) the form 9 masc,, as in Aram, 
Plur. 2°57 some, but also the same. 


mins sister (from ‘dchdwdt or *dchdydt with the elision of the ' 
or “ and ‘the modifying of the @—arisen from d@i—into 6), constr. Minx, 
with suff. "Mins ete.; however see Num. 6, 7 inAX (with Dagh. f. implic. 
in nm). The plur. aie. (ninhy) accidentally does not oceur, but the 
constr. with suff. is found in "MN etc. (Ez. 16, 52, FNS for NN). 
The forms “nim Jos, 2, 13 Kethibh, FIDINy Ez. 16, 51, 55, 61, DSNINs 
Hos. 2, 3 come from a singular ON (with rejected third consonant), 
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“AN man, either “incorrectly lengthened from WY (from ’78} with 
the assimilation of the Nam of the groundform *in§ (stem w2¥) which 
has again been attenuated from ’an3) or a direct softening from “ing; 
in the plur. it has very seldom H°WAx (Is. 58, 3, Ps. 141, 4, Prov. 8, 3), 
the usual form being 0°28 (from Wak), constr. "WX. Comp. HBR. 


VON maid-servant, with suff. 072%, plur. (with 5 as a consonant) 
mim, constr. minx. Comp. in Aram, {738 fathers, also Arab. ’abahat 
(fathers), >wmmahat (mothers). 


mE woman (for M2x%, fem. from WR, see why), constr. st. mus 
(for i8t with m fem. from *i8% after rejection of Daghésh and leng- 
thening the 7 into @; comp. NWan as constr. of Mwan five; but a direct 
derivation from inne would also be possible, the 2 having been reduced 
to é@); with suff. "mtx, AN, plur, 232 (shortened from powex), but Ez, 
23, 44 run; constr. "82, with suff. 17083, DI. 


ma house, constr. st. 1°32, plur. Ema batti’m or rather batim, for 
the Dag. forte (after firm Meéthégh) serves only to distinguish this word 
from noma staying over night (Part. Qal of m3); the former habitual 
reading béttim is therefore not at all justified. Comp. Gesenius’ Lex. 
8th ed. under m°a. ‘To the reasons cited there, the testimonial of the 
Babylonian vocalization must be added, which leaves no doubt as to 
the reading batim.—Constr. st. "M3, with suff, po-ms. 


ja son (from biny for bdiny= m2 from 22 to build), constr. st. 
“}2, seldom “ja, once "23 (§ 90, 3, a) Gen. 49, 11, and "23 (§ 90, 3, b) 
Num. 28, 18, 24, 3,15. With suff. "22, 422; plur. D123, constr. st. "23, 
with suff. "23, 9733, DAN. 


MA daughter (from m2a—n33 fem. of 43, comp. § 19, 2), with 


suff. "M2 (for *h}3=="123); “plur. nisa (comp. 5°22 sons from a sing. 23), 
constr. st, M533. 


BM father-in-law, with suff. 3724; and nian mother-in-law with 
suff. mnion. Compare 38 father, nx brother, ming sister. 


Di day, (Arab. yaum) dual pais; but plur. p19", (from 69257 with 
elision of 4) constr. 79" and nia" (Deut. 32, 7, Ps. 90, 15). 


> vessel, from >> to hold, plur. am>> (as if from d», m>2), constr, 
st. nbe,, with suff. ">>, mots, 


pa (plur.) water (comp. § 88, 1, Rem. 2), constr. st. 72, but also 
doubled "73", with suff. ‘va'"2, Brg. 


WS city, plur. B73, constr. st. "23 (either syncopated from ess 


(vy. Judges 10, 4) or fom a kindred sing. “Y, which is still found in 
proper names), 


MB mouth, acc. to Gesen. for ANB, from Mx to breathe. It may however 
be derived from an original %5 (Olsh.) for rp, of a stem "Bp or ms. In 
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this case the constr. "» would be contracted from pw? or pty? (with 
Chi’réqg compag.) ; comp. "28 from 3% for 538, with suf. (for piy, 

“my mouth), 4>B, 35°B or sB, mB, b>"5, pimp; plur, DB edges 1 Sam. 
18, 21 (==6""8) and nits (Prov. 5, 4). 


WR head (derived from UNI—= te), plur. Dw (for PUL, 
§ 23, 2), constr. st, "OX, with suff, 2°X> etc., but Is. 15, 2 NA. 
Dat plur. heaven (§ 88, 1, Rem, 2) constr. "72. 


§ 97. 
NUMERALS. I. CARDINAL NUMBERS. 


1. The cardinal numbers from 2 to 10 are, in Hebrew, 
substantives with abstract meaning, like triad, decate, mevtac, 
and are therefore originally attached in the constr. state to 
the numbered word, e. g. D372 MM trias filiorum. However 
the use of the numerals in ‘apposition was likewise of an 
early date, e. g. D {22 Mwv>w érias sc. filii, and from this appo- 
sition it came to pass that these abstract substantives were 
conceived as adjectives (§ 120). The words Snx one, fem. 
nn (v. § 96) show already by their form that they are ad- 
jectives although here combinations like DN INR unus e 
montibus are also possible. ‘The consequence of the appo- 
sitional and finally adjective construction was that, for numbers 
used in connection with feminine nouns, a special (shorter) 
form came into use, whilst the original forms with the ab- 
stract feminine ending, were used in connection with mascu- 
line nouns. Thus in the numbers 3 to 10 arose the semblance 
as if the masculine form of the numeral were connected with 
the feminine substantive and the feminine form with the 
masculine substantive. For the expression of duality there 
are proper dual forms, with the usual distinction of gender, 
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The numerals from 1 to 10:— 


With the Masculine. With the Feminine. 
Absol. Constr. Absol. Constr. 
1. TTS TIN nN DIN 
2. mi sot bine! ot 
3. midi mise wow wy 
4, may NYDN yas JAN 
5. nian ntan wen wen 
6. nie nee oo ve 
7. naw naw vit vat 
8. nziaw now naw 
9. non nun yun yon 
10. mez yee “ee “ey? 


The other Semitic languages exhibit the same peculiarity in respect” 
to the genders, of the numerals from 3 to 10. The full form of the 
numeral abstracts is now but rarely found in connection with feminine 
nouns®; e. g. hr: mubu) Gen. 7, 13, Ez. 7, 2 (in K*thibh), Job 1, 45 in 
apposition Zech. 8, 9, 4, 2, comp. Jer. 86, 23, 


1 Shortened from B7H2%, which would be the regular fem. form for 5°20. 
Notwithstanding this, the Daghé'sh in Donw etc. can by no means be taken 
for Daghé'sh forte, risen from an assimilation of the Nin, for in this case we 
should have at the most pm (comp. Arab. tintan?). We rather have to read 
stayim, §t@ (with Daghé’ sh lene='FUNX or ‘FUN with & prosthetic § 19, 4); 
comp. Arab. “#tndtani, another fem. form to itnani, duo. 

? The simple numerals, from 1 to 10, not only exhibit an essential agree- 
ment in all the Semitic dialects; but they also, as pure primitives, awaken the 
expectation that somewhere a connecting point may be found for éstablishing 
a historical affinity between these languages and the Indo-Germanic (see 
§ 1, 3,4). Thus we may compare: OX, Sansk. éka; 0°23 (Aram, j"7H) Sansk. 
dva, Lat. duo; wed (Aram. nm) Sansk. tr, tpete, tres; wan Sansk. panean, 
mévte; WY (properly, as the Arab. and Aethiop. show= 78, grdf. 5id3) 
Sansk. shash, ££, sex; Y2U Sansk. saptan, émtd, septem. Meanwhile we should 
consider that there is a more natural explanation of the Semitic numerals by 
reference to existing verbal stems which renders these comparisons, as a basis 
of evidence, extremely doubtful; thus 8 (Arab. also wachid) from the stem 
371, Hebr. WI} to be united; 0°28 from MI to fold hence double, i. e, two 
folds; 22°98 from 32) to lie down (by folding the four paws); Wn, really the 
contraction of the five fingers into the fist, from wan; finally “W> from “CX 
to bind together=a connection (comp. “wp). % “ 

3 In the vulgar dialects of the Arabic, and in the Ethiopic, the feminine 
form of the numerals is used almost exclusively. This form appears in Hebrew 
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2. The numbers from 11 to 19 are expressed by adding 
to the units the numeral ten (in the form “wy mase., AID 
fem.), written as separate words and without the conjunction. 
As, however, they are both pronounced closely together, the 
iis appear almost entirely in the form of the construct 
state (without pretonic vowels); comp. in the following 
table Snx and mmx in the number 11 and the units in the 
feminine numbers from 15 upwards. Only the real forms of 
_ connection (constr. st.) of the masculine abstracts, like madw etc. 
are excluded from the combinations with "wy, as they are 
really in apposition and not in a genitive relation. Also 30 
and "mw in the number 12 are only seemingly in the constr. 
st., although formed in the same manner and for the same 
reason of close connection (by contraction of ay and elimi- 
nation of 5 in Oo, pomd). In oo: and omy the language 
has contented itself with the contraction of the ay (without 
rejecting the 5), unless both forms be considered as the 
Massoretic Q*ri perpetuum (§ 17) viz. »30, °md for the really 
intended p18, oymw. Accordingly the numbers from eleven 
upwards are: 


Mase. Fem. 
ll oes rey nes 
“wy Moy VOY ONES 
Pe cca mez en 
Ny 20 MOP WNW 
13. by nib mies wy 


and so on, analogous with the last. These numbers have 
regularly but the above form. In regard to their syntax 
comp. § 120, 2 Rem. 


‘also when speaking of the number as such, in the abstract, as in the multipli- 
catives (Gen, 4, 15, 24), 

1 The enigmatic amy has been lately found in the Assyr. cuneiform in- 
scriptions where it has the form istin=unus (v. Schréder in der Zeitschr. der 
D. M. G. Bd. 26 p. 234 ff), According to this "YW "HYP would be a com- 
bination like Sansk. ékddagan, vbexa, wundecim (saalbeace to the combination 
of units and tens in the numerals from 12—19), and serve at the same time 
in the combination of the fem. numeral eleven, whilst elsewhere the Assyrian 
has ichit (MMR) for wna, It seems that in Hebr. also the verbal stem for wal 
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Very rarely the units appear in the masc. in the constr. st., as 
in “ws meen fifteen Judg. 8, 10, 2 Sam. 10, 18, "we ninw eighteen 
Judg. 20, 25, 

3. The tens from 30 to 90 are expressed by the plural 
forms of the corresponding units (so that the plural here al- 
ways stands for ten-times the unit), as nwo 30, poyans 40, 
potion 50, pow 60, mya) 70, asia 80, moytim 90. But tventy 
is expressed by pmiwy, plur. of "wy ten.? They are of common 
gender, and do not admit the construct state. When units and 
tens are written together, the earlier writers commonly (but 
with many exceptions) place the units first (e. g. two and 
twenty, as in Arabic and German); but in the later writers 
the order is most commonly reversed (twenty and two, as in 
Syriac, French, English twenty-two) e. g. 1 Ch. 12, 28, 18, 5. 
The conjunction (, and, also } before numerals accented. on 
the Ist syllable, 1 before —, 1 before Sh°md) is always used 
between them. : 

The remaining numerals are: 

100... ANA fem., constr. myn, plur. Dixt hundreds. 

200 mina dual (for poh). 

300 ming wou} (2 K. 11, 4. 9. 10. 15 however in A°¢thibh 

npxan). 

400 nia yan etc. 

1000 Fos, masc. plur. DDN thousands. 
2000 pred (dual). 
3000 nipbs nisd, 4000 meaty myn, etc. 

10000 7235, but in later books (Ezr. 2, 64, Jon. 4, 11). 

mia, Nia, 121 (prop. multitude, cf. poprac). 
20000. nrhan? (dua?) Ps. 68, 18, also nian rw, Neh. 7, 71. 
40000 nixon yoo, Ezr. 2, 64. 
60000  rhxdtvtit Ez. 2, 69 (perh. f. mio, as Dan. 11, 12). 


has been preserved in ™Y2 work of art and MIMwS thought, opinion. These 
two terms may easily be related to the fundamental idea of connecting, com- 
bining and thus one finds for “ms the idea of wnio, unity. 

nes 4 The anomalous plural forms pow, BWI, D'st!M, from the S©cholates 
We, 22, SN), for which we should (according to § 93, 6) expect BAW, Doyaw, 
BeSWM, are found but very seldom elsewhere as in Draw ivalbelvyp-tedbs sakd 
DVN viscera from on. l 


2 Ace. to Delitzsch (Comm. on Ps. 68, 18) this “is a dual from MiD7, and 
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Rem. 1. The dual form occurs in some of the units, with the effect 
of our ending -fold, as in DAYDIN fourfold 2 Sam. 12, 6, phys sevenfold 
Gen. 4, 15, 24, Ps. '79, 12. Besides its use for the tens, we find the plural 
also in B"7hN [comp. Ger. einige, W. ychydig] some, a few, also the same 
(iidem), aud in ni*wy decades (not decem) Ex. 18, 21, 25. 

2. The suffixes to numerals are, as with nouns, prop. genitives of 
the pronoun, though we translate them as in nominative or acc., as 
pemuiby you three, prop. your triad, Num. 12, 4. 


§ 98. 
NUMERALS. II. ORDINAL NUMBERS. 


The ordinal numbers from 2 to 10 are formed from the 
corresponding cardinals by adding the termination »— (§ 86, 
No. 5), besides which another *-- also is mostly inserted 
between the second and third stem consonant. They are as 
follows, "28 second, "tu, 19927, “HaT and styan, "HY, 38, 
sooth, “putin, “pty. The ordinal first is expressed by ara 
for Wty, from wx head, beginning, with the ending 75 (§ 86, 2, 
No.4). The feminine forms have the ending r—, more rarely 
m—, and are employed also for the expression of fractions 
or parts, as mwan fifth part, reser and mene tenth part. 
The same meaning is found also in forms like wer fifth part, 
yoS and ya fourth part; they are abstracts derived from 
cardinals. . 

For the expression of the other relations of number, for which the 

Hebrew has no separate forms, see in the Syntax, § 120. 


this is either an abstract noun equivalent to MD" (from which comes the apoc. 
i272") a myriad, consequently DAM two myriads or a contracted plural 
out of MINED Ezra 2, 69 therefore the dual ofa plural”. This as Perowne 
suggests would signify’ two sertes of myriads, ag DIMI the double line of 
walls, pinine the double series of planks of a ship.—Kd. ) 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE PARTICLES. 


§ 99. 
GENERAL VIEW. 


1. The particles, which in general express the secondary 
modifications of thought’in speech, and the closer relation of 
the words or clauses and sentences to each other, are for the 
most part borrowed or derived from nouns, but a few also 
from pronouns and verbs (§ 30, 4); on the other hand (aside 
from a few demonstrative forms, § 100, 4) only in the sense 
defined in § 81 can any be taken for primitives. 


2. So far as the origin of the particles can be determined 
with certainty, they are,—1) either borrowed from other parts 
of speech; i. e. certain forms of the verb, noun, or pronoun, 
are employed as particles, retaining more or less of their 
original signification, like the Lat. certo, falso, partim, verum, 
causa, and the Eng. except, instead, away; or—2) derived 
from other parts of speech, either—a) by the addition of 
formative syllables, like yin by day, from pir (§ 100, 3); or 
most commonly—b) by abbreviation, effected in various ways, 
the degree of mutilation being proportioned to the frequency 
of their use, so that the original form of some has become 
entirely unrecognizable. 

Compare in Ger., gen from gegen, Gegend; seit from Seite; weil 


(orig. a particle of time) from Weile—our while; in Eng. sith and since 
(old Eng. sithence). 


Such words suffer still greater changes in the Greek and the Latin, 
and in the languages derived from the latter, as in and, ab, a; 8, 
ex, e; ad, Fr. G; aut, Fr. ou, Ital. 0; super, Ital. suc 


1 Even short phrases are contracted into one words, e. g. German zwar 
from es ist wahr (il est vrai), Lat. forsitan from Sors sit an, &nhovert, dn Aa.d%, 
Fr. peut-étre, EB. prithee from I pray thee. In the Chinese, most of the par- 
ticles are verbs or nouns; e. g. ww (to give), employed as a sign of the dative; 
i (to make use of’), hence for 3 nét (the interior), hence in, 
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The greatest curtailing of the particle occurs when, hav- 
ing ceased to be an independent word, it has been reduced 
to a single letter with, in most cases, a very short vowel 
sound. According to the laws of syllable formation in Hebrew 
(§ 26, 4) such particles cannot stand independently but are 
prefixed to the following word (as in the case with the pre- 
formatives of the Imperfect, § 47, 1, 2), e. g. the prefix 5 
from 5x (§ 102). 


That this shortening of a whole word to a single letter has actually 
taken place, and is to be regarded as a part of the process in the for- 
mation of the language, is evident from the fact, that in the subsequent 
stages of this process, as exhibited in the later Hebrew, the Aramezan, 
and all the Semitic dialects, such abbreviations become more and more 
striking and frequent. Thus “ON was shortened into WX in Phen., and 
in Hebr. to 8, w and even 8, which prefix forms became more and 
more customary among the Rabbins; the "5 of the Biblical Aram. at 
a later period became 3; in modern Arabic we have hallag (now) from 
halwagt, lésh (why?) from li-ayyi-shaiin, and many others. This view 
derives confirmation from the analogy of the Western languages. Yet 
the use of the simplest particles belongs already to the earliest epochs 
of the Hebrew language, or at least to the earliest documents in our 
possession. 


3. Particles are formed, less frequently, by composition: 
as in pina (for sase"mia what known? tt pabudy;) wherefore? 
"3952 (from 5a and *4y) besides; moviod (from pa, >, 729") 
from above. 


More frequent is the combination of two words without oe con- 
tracted into one; as J=~"ITX, "EAN, "DDN, jB-P3-82. 


§ 100. 
ADVERBS. 


1. Of obscure origin though undoubtedly the remainder 
of some noun is the negative X> not, and some particles of 
place and time, as nw ‘there. 


2. Forms of other parts of speech, which, without any 
farther change, are used adverbially, are— 


a) Substantives with prepositions, as 4X13 (prop. in strength) 
very, greatly; 325 alone (prop. in separation Fr. @ part 
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=E. apart), with suff. "725 I alone; m3 (prop. from 
house) within; IHD (prop. as one) together. 

b) Substantives in the accusative (the adverbial case of the 
Shemites, see § 118, comp. tyy apynhy, wpeay), as ska 
(strength) very, greatly; ODN (cessation) no more; DIT (this 
day) to-day; “M5 (union) together. Many of these sub- 
stantives are but seldom used as such e. g. 3520 and in 
plur. form p7a%a0 and nmia%30 (circuit), as adv. around; 
others not at all, as 135 (Jength) long ago; 79 (repetition, 
duration) again, further, longer. 

c) Adjectives, especially in the feminine (answering to the 
Indo-Germ. neuter), as AWN (primum) at first, formerly 
(often “tx 3, also x75); man and may (multum) much, 
enough; Mix2D3 (prop. mirabilibus sc. modis) wonderfully; 
rosin Jewish, i. e. in the Jewish tongue. 

d) Verbs in the Infinitive absolute, especially in Hiphtl, which 
are also to be regarded as accusatives (§ 131, 2) j@. 2 
man (prop. to do much) much, mam in quantity Neh. 

ec) Pronouns and numerals, as mr (prop. there=at this 
place) here, nm here, hither, mmx, Doing, dav, TN once, 
mice, seven-times, 100-times, most a second time, again 
Lev. 13, 5. 


See a list of the adverbs most in use, Classified according to their 
meanings, in § 150. 


3. Some adverbs are formed by the addition of the for- 
mative syllable n5— to substantives, as pax and oyax truly 
(from yaX truth); oan (by favor) gratis, (from jm favor); =p" 
vainly (from p> empty); Dat by day (from pi); pknp for 
Dymp (from ynb twinkling) in a twinkling, suddenly. 


The termination 5— occurs also in the formation of substantives, 
e. g. bet ladder (from 50) so that n—, &— are like 4, i= (§ 84, 
No. 15), e. g. Bina and 7is4B ransom, hdtpov; BRMPS (with prep.) in a 
twinkling 2 Ch. 29, 36; hence these forms may be :regarded as deno- 
minative nouns - used adverbially. But others think that the o— is 
nothing else than an obsolete plural-ending of the noun (see § 87, 1,d), 
and that these adverbs are properly nouns in the accusative plural, 
hence 398 like m.-wW as adv. in Ps. 58, 2, bin like Lat. gratis i.e. 
gratiis, 
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4, Those forms which are very closely connected with the 
demonstrative pronoun may most naturally be regarded as 
primitive adverbs, having sprung from a combination of so- 
called demonstrative sounds. Some of these have since suffered 
great mutilations, whose extent however can nowhere be de- 
termined with certainty. Here belong e. g. 1% then, 43 50, 
JN only, jz truly (on all these adverbs v. Davies’ Heb. Lex.), 
but especially the interrogative nm, e. g. Xm nonne? Dam num 
etiam? This 4 as well as the kindred article -m (v. § 35, 
Rem. 1) comes undoubtedly from 5m, as still used in Arabic 
and perhaps also meant in Heb. in Deut. 32, 6. 

This interrogative M receives,—1) before non gutturals with firm 
vowel generally Chatée’ph-pd'thich, as 285 hast thou set? see examples 
in § 153, 2 (except Son in Lev. 10, 19);—2) usually with Pa’thdch 
and Daghe’sh forte (according to the original form 5m, and hence like 
the article) before a letter that has Sh°wd, as qvas5 num in via Ez, 
20, 30, {25 Gen. 17, 17, 18, 21, 87, 32, or also with the Pathdch only, 
as in 032 Gen. 30, 15, 27, 38;—3) with Pa&thach (and Daghé'sh f. 
implicitum) before gutturals, as 5285 shall I go? nmNq (art) thou? oNn 
num si; Judg. 6, 31, 12, 5, Neh. 6, 11 must be read BRAT (not 8); 
with tx Num. 16, 22 the Massora means the article. Comp. Deut. 
20, 19, Eccl. 8, 21 and Delitzsch on the latter passage;—4) with S®ghol 
before gutturals that have Qda/més or Chateph Qa/més as "2337 num 
ego? nN7nn was there? The place of this interrogative particle is always 
at the beginning of the clause. 

5. Some adverbs, inyolving a verbal idea, or atleast (though 
really substantives) inclining to such an idea, admit also of 
verbal suffixes, especially those with Nun epenthetic (§ 58, 4); 
e. g. inte he (is) existing; 923°% I (am) not, 13% he (is) not, "AND 
he (is) yet, max where art thou? =x where (is) he? The same 
applies to jm and man behold! (prop. here, here is), with suf- 
fixes; as "237 (in pause 38 and 337) behold me (prop. here 
Tam), 337, 32 behold him, 32375 behold us (in pause 3237) and 
nein), O27, D3. 


§ 101. 
PREPOSITIONS. 
1. The words, which by usage serve as prepositions, were 


originally substantives, and properly: 
17 
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a) Substantives in the accusative case and in the construct 
state, so that the noun governed by them is to be con- 
sidered as in the genitive, and it actually has in Arabic 
the genitive-ending (compare in German stait dessen, kraft 
dessen, in Greek todtov yapt, in Latin hujus rei causa 
or gratia, montis instar); as “mx' (hinder part*) behind, 
after ; Sx (side*) close by; 72 (intermediate space, midst*) - 
between; 3a, 33 (interval of space) behind, about; mbar 
or with Chireq compag. snbar (removal, want) besides; 425 
(purpose) on account of; 4a (front-side, from dixg v. Ges. 
Lex. 8th ed.) but usually 59a before, over against; 72 (part) 
from, out of; 95 (what is in front) before, over against; 
59 (progress, duration*) during, until; dy (upper part*) 
upon, over; DY (connection, from the same stem ny comes 
also nay, nay) with; nom (under part*) under, in place of. 

b) Substantives in the construct state to be conceived how- 
ever as standing in the genitive depending on prefix pre- 
positions (espec. the inseparable): as »zp5 (in the face of) 
before; "p>, "5d (to the mouth of, i. e. the command*) 
according to; s43 (in the occasion of) on account of, 72%2> 
(for the purpose of) on account of. 

2. Substantives used adverbially, in this manner, are very 
apt to become prepositions; e. g. "323, 7N3, Opka (with 
nought of) without; ‘iva (in duration of) during; "7a, “> (for 
the requirement of) for, according to measure of. 


§ 102. wees 
PREFIX PREPOSITIONS, 


1. Of the prepositions given in the preceding section 7% 
from, out of, is frequently written as a prefix (§ 99, 2), yet 
its Nun, assimilated to the following consonant, is still re- 
presented by the Daghé'sh forté in that consonant, as in “yi, 
from a forest. a 


1 In these examples, the signification of the noun is put in parenthesis, 
and marked with an asterisk when it is still in use-—On a similar use of sub- 
stantives as prepositions in other languages, see W. Von Humboldt iiber die 
Kawisprache, Bd. IIL, p. 621. 
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Rem. The preposition ja is used as follows. It stands apart generally 
only before the article (and always with Mdqq ‘eph), as PIR jo, also 
here and there before softer letters, as IN~ya Jer. 44, 18, "24772 1 Ch. 
5, 18, and elsewhere in the later books (like the usage of the reerisean): 
there is besides a poetical form a (comp. § 90, 3, a) and "2 Is, 80, 11 
(comp. "ZX and ">¥ § 103). Its form is mostly 9 prefixed (as in bra 
from blood) by means of Daghe’sh forte which can be omitted only in 
letters that have Sh®wé@ (according to § 20, 3,b); with a following 
the 4 is usually contracted into ‘a e. g. ATva—= "Fa or 3; before 
gutturals it becomes %2 (according to § 22, 1), e. g. DIN, D272; but also 
2 (w. Dagh. f. impl.) before nm and 4, as in parva, nitita, wir Gen. 14, 
23; so sometimes before " (§ 22, 5, Rem.), 


2. There are also three other prepositions, the most 
common in the language, which have been reduced by ab- 
breyiation (§ 99, 2) to a single prefix consonant with Sh*wd; 
viz.— 

2 in, at, on, nith, 
5 towards, to, for, L. ad, 
> like, as, according to.’ 


On the pointing of these (inseparable) prefixes it is to be observed 
that— 

a) The Sh®wé& mobile with which the above prefixes are usually pro- 
nounced has resulted from the disappearance of a short vowel, 
which therefore according to § 28, 1, 2 must return as soon as 
another Sh®wd follows. Before simple Sh®wd@ this vowel is 7, but be- 
fore Chatéph, the vowel of the Chaféph is taken e. g. "78> for fruit, 
"IND as a lion; and before feeble letters it follows the rules in 
§ 23, 2, and § 24, 1, a, e. g. "OND for “ioxd, MAND, 

b) Before the article they usually displace the n and take its pointing, 
as 42 for }392 in the garden. See full particulars in § 35, Rem, 2. 

c) Immediately before the tone-syllable, i. e, before monosyllables and 
words of two syllables that have the tone on the penultima, they 
take also Qa’ més (prob. as a lengthening of orig. ad, comp. § 26, 3), 
but only in the “following cases,— a) > before the Infinitives which 
have the above-mentioned form, as nnd for to give, 1°72 for to judge, 


1 Contrary to Gesenius’ and Rédiger’s learned derivation of 3 from ™A, 
Aram, also "3% (therefore really in the house, in) or from ]"A between (Hwald,) 
Miihlauw and Volk in the 8th ed. of the Lex., following Béttcher, have recom- 
mended, and without doubt rightly, to regard the 3 (Arab. 07) as a softening 
of the Arab. /%@ (tn). ae arises first from > and more remotely from a stem 
‘which means dpdroptnguatit) accesstt (Arab. "ty, —On 5, orig. a noun meaning 


amount, kind (instar) see Lex. 
17< 
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ma5> for to bear, except when another word closely follows the 
Inf. (especially as its subject § 133, 2), placing it in a sort of constr. 
st. as in MY3a Num. 8, 19, m3d> Gen. 16, 3;—f) before many pro- 
nominal forms, M13, 41>, H13, Mb&D like these, but specially always 
boa, psd, p22; and 3, bad, BND (see § 103, 2);—7) > before mono- 
syllables or nouns accented on the first syllable, e. 2. npb np mouth 
to mouth 2 K. 10, 21, nva> Bra 7a between water and water Gen. 
1, 6, in both cases before the great pause observe in the instructive 
example in Deut. 17, 8 that the punctuation > requires at least the 
small pause after it; in Is. 28, 10 and 13 the > stands in the double 
repetition before the small and the smaller distinctives.—6) in certain 
standing expressions, which have become adverbial as 53> to eter- 
nity, 272 in multitude, mvs> in security, nid to perpetuity, but 
ming: mxid to all eternity Is. 84, 10. 

d) With the interrogative 72 we have 9793 by what? mad how much? 
a5 (Job 7, 20 m5, 1 Sam. 1, 8, 495, all Mil él therefore d in the 
tone is lengthened to a) for what? why? Before the gutturals x, 
n,> rad (Milra’) is used to avoid hiatus instead of ma; but before 
the © we find also mas. Before non-gutturals is found nia> Ps. 42, 
10, 48, 2 (immediately after a tone-syllable), 


Rem. The divine name Min>, which has not its own original 
vowels (probably 545%), but those of "758 (see Lexicon under the 
word), takes the prefixes also after the manner of “rN, as mind, 
nya, mymya (because the Jews read in these cases “ZN, "S5N2, 
"ZTN). 


§ 103. 
PREPOSITIONS WITH SUFFIXES AND IN PLURAL FORM. 


1. So far as all prepositions were originally nouns in the 


accusative (§ 101), they are also united with the suffixes of 
nouns (§ 91, 1, 2), as "bey (at my side) by me, “AX (in my 
proximity) mith me, pmnm (in. their place) instead of them 
(like L. mea causa, on my account). 


Rem. 1, The preposition m¥ near, with (from mo& v. Lex. s, v. 
28 IL), is distinguished from my (the sign of the definite accusative, 
see § 117, 2) when suffixes are added, by the difference of pointing, the 
former making "hx, ‘imy, Dmx, BMS, while the latter retains its original 
0 before the so-called light suffixes as "MX me, FPR, WR thee, inks him, 
FINN her; HX us, but. DSmx, jar you, Box and pony them. Yet in 
later books, particularly in the books of Kings and in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, this MX with is at times incorrectly inflected "MX, BRR, j 

2, The preposition BY with (st. Dy) takes Qamés (pretonic) before 
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D2 and tf, in order that the doubling of the Mém may be distinctly 
heard, as in €349, O79 (for which however D¥ usually stands), In 
the first person, besides a> we find “7a, 

3. It is but seldom that prepositions take the verbal-suffixes, as 

“imhnn 2 Sam. 22, 37, 40, 48 (for which we find "ANH in Ps, 18, 37, 40, 

48), MIM Gen. 2, 21, and "2433 Ps, 189, 11 (perh. for the sake of 
rhyming with “JEND), But in these cases the form of the suffix may 
perhaps be accounted for in this way, that the idea of direction 
whither is implied, so "25nm under-me-ward 2 Sam. as above (also 

“ann under me), T2ANm in its place (‘he put flesh in-to its place’), "733 

hither around me. 

2. There is a tendency to obviate the extreme brevity and 
lightness of the forms resulting from the union of the prefix 
prepositions (§ 102) with the suffixes, especially with the 
shorter ones, by lengthening the preposition. Hence to 5 is 
appended the syllable ta, and 779.is doubled into jax (for jaya, 
prop. L. a parte, from the side of—), and for 3 and 5 we have 
at least 3 and. > with full vowel (§ 102, 2, a and ¢). 


a) > with suffixes: 


Sing. Plur. 
1.  % to me. 525 to us. 
m. =>, M135, in pause 95) fo 03, : 
aa thee [rab] nyay f°? 4" 
“ . < +19 5 
3. {m- 2 to him. On? mane, poet. a2 ! REM A 
f. md to her. yae* mah 


1 "2 happens not to occur in the O. Testament. 

2 Even Roédiger denies altogether that 05 may stand also for the sing. 
4+, But this question must now be decidedly answered in the affirmative, since 
the Phenecian suffix of the 3. fem. sing. in D is generally recognized as ana- 
logous to the Hebrew suffixes in 72 (comp. Schrider Phoniz. Sprache p. 153 f. 
and p. 154, Schlottmann’s explanation of this 7). To be sure in places like 
Gen, 9, 26, ff. Deut. 33, 2, Is. 80, 5, Ps. 78, 10, iad is better explained as 
plural (in reference to collective nouns); but in Is, 44, 15 and 58, 8 its ex- 
planation as plural would be an extremely forced one. Besides there would 
remain ‘a°SE Ps, 11,7 and ‘0°52 as well as randy, the latter occuring three 
times, Job 20, 23, 27, 23 (also 1753) and especially 22, 2. In all these places 
we can avoid the worst exegetic artifices by recognizing simply a singular 
suffix (=1"28, "BD, mb). 

3 The form 2 usually signifies therefore. 
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2 takes suffixes in the same manner, except that for the 


3d person plur. we have nna, mh3, also pa and the fem. 
moja also 15 times yma; but only in 1 Sam. 30, 7, Is. 38. 16, 


Ezek. 42, 14 qn3. 


Sing. 
1. "yap" as J. 


b) 2 with suffixes: 


Plur. 
aiAD as we. 


27 Teas thou. 


if 


3. 


p22, seldom p22 ase 


Vi et — — 
m. mind as he. on [O73] vas deep 
f. W1aD as she. [yz] mA 
c) 7a with suffixes: 
Sing. Plur. 


"2102, poet. 29, in pause 
“2a from me. 


ie aie =F fy from thee. a from you. 


m.422%, poet. in pause 72, ora, mA, poet. DAD, 
[Ins or sa] from him. 
/.nza% from her. 172, meV 


Rem. The syllable fa (in Arabic m@ Na—Heb. ma what) in “732 
(prop. according to what I for as J), is in poetry appended to the three 
simple prefixes 3, 2, >, even without suffixes, so that a3, 3, “ab 
appear as independent words equivalent to 3, 2, > In this case, poetry 
distinguishes itself from prose by longer forms; in the case of }72 on the 
other hand it has adopted the shorter ones, resembling the Syriac. 

The above bracketed form nD stands only in 2 Kings 17, 15 (in 
pause); 32 (or #32) only in Ez. 18, 14, Comp. Frendsdorff, Massora 
magna, p. 234 ff.—For D22 (so formerly in this grammar) as ye, must 
be read 02D according to the express testimony of Kimchi (comp. also 
Baer on Job 16, 4). 

The preposition ja (see § 102, 1, Rem.) with suff. makes 2 from 
him, which comes from "742 (according to § 19, 2), and is identical 


200 from us. 


from 


them. 


' The use of "2 for "— here ig simply for euphony, (comp, above No, 1 


Tvem. 3). "2D written defectively only in the Pentateuch, 
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in form with 422 from us, which comes from 3373139.!—The form HP 
always stands without Mappi’q, and comes from I-37. The bracketed 
form 55372 for which Baer after Kimchi et al. writes 1429 is found 
only in Ps, 68, 24 and is perhaps rather a substantive—share (v. Delitesch 
in loc.).—j2 (in printed editions, in MSS. however 42) is found only 
Ez. 16, 47, 52. 


3. Several of these prepositions, especially those which 
express relations of space and time, are properly plural 
nouns, like the Germ. wegen or the Eng. besides (for the 
reason of this, see § 108, 2, a),? and are therefore joined 
with the pronominal suffixes, in the form of the plural con- 
struct state just like plural nouns (§ 91, 2). Such are— 


“mx, more frequently ‘amx (prop. hinder parts) behind, 
after, with suff. always thus: “mx behind me, W3nK behind 
thee, TITS, BSYTIN etc. 


suff. always “bs fo me, 75x, TX, DDN, OMS (also defect. 
prox), for which latter also poet. tardy (Ps. 2, 5). 

72 (interval) between, to which the suff. which have a 
singular sense are joined, thus: "342, 72, etc. (Gen. 16, 5 
722 but the second Yédh has been rendered critically doubt- 
ful by a dot; s92.a occurs three times, but it is only Masso- 
retic Q*ri for i302, which is found e. g. Gen. 30, 36). On the 
other hand the suffixes that signify a plural are added to the 
plur. "273 or mina, thus wa, 5553772, EAA, also ADHD, 
Britta (o— also sometimes elsewhere to the plur. noun to 
avoid too long forms). 


“bx, poet. also "bx (regions, directions) towards, to, with 


‘2920 (circuit) around, with suffixes always in the plural 
form, partly masculine 473"20, 2930 etc., partly, and more 
frequently feminine ninvao surroundings with suff. ~miarap 
around me, M330, ONIN. 


analogy of the others makes it more probable that these also should be re- 
garded as plurals, 
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“y (progress, duration, from M3¥) as far as, unto, plur., “ID 
(poet. ), but with suff. even in prose always "SY, 9749, "73, 
may, Day (with Oa’més in the secondary tone) Job 32, 12. 

~by upon, over (constr. st. of by what is above, from M2¥ to 
go up), plur. %\¥ (poet.), but with suff. also in prose always 
sby, SY, TY, 53, pa7by, for which ja5y is also often used 
in poetry, On the use of the latter in the sing. see above 2, a, 
Note ? 

a under (prop. what is beneath), in plur. with suff, 
“Anh, YAN, OANA, ann (see ana above). 


§ 104. 
CONJUNGTIONS. 


1. The conjunctions serve to connect words and sentences, 
and to express their relations to each other.—Such are 

a) Original pronouns, asthe demonstrative "> that, because, for. 

b) Original substantives, which afterwards became pronouns 
or adverbs e. g. Wwe (s. § 36), which serves partly as 
general expression of the idea of relation, partly as rela- 
tive pronoun (= qui, quae, quod); farther bx (nothing) that 
not; 39 (perhaps literally turning off, from 2p) that not, 
lest (the Greek 7 prohibitivum) etc. Also substantives 
used adverbially with prepositions e. g. Diva (in not-yet) 
before that (for which also pf). On the combination 
of two conjunctions to express complicated ideas (e. g. 
"2RN 10 this comes, that—yea more that) vy. § 155, 2. 


c) Prepositions, which by the addition of the conjunctions 
“tx and "5 are reduced to the idea of one conjunction; 
€. g. WR iPS because (from 495 account of), prop. on ac- 
count that, “wx Ins after that, WON according as (70x 
and >), "> apy and “WX apy (in consequence that) because. 
The ntepostifem may still be employed in this manner, 
even when the conjunction is omitted, e. g. sy (for by 
“tx) although, Job 16, 17. 


So at least according to the logic of our language; it would however 
be more correct to say that instead of the intermediate “wt& the whole 
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following sentence has one substantive idea, governed directly by the 

' preposition. In like manner, all prepositions prefixed to the Infinitive 
may be rendered in English as conjunctions (§ 132, 2) with the 
finite verb. 


2. Even those little words which are no longer in use 
except as conjunctions, and which are in more or less of 
obscurity as to their formation, or original signification, may 
be considered throughout as remainders of original nouns, 
such as 3% (prop. will, choice, from Mix to desire, comp. Prov. 
31, 4) or, like Lat. vel, ve, from velle; of doubtful origin 
are DX when, also or (before the second member of a double 
question) 9x also and others. Even the only prefix con- 
junction } (and) seems to have come from a stem meaning to 
add or join; comp. Davies’ Heb. Lex. under 4. 


NB. The pointing of the conjunction } is in many respects ana- 
logous to that of the prefiwes 3, 2, >, (§ 102, 2), but as a feeble letter 
it has some peculiarities:— ; 

a) Usually it has simple Sh*wd (1). 
b) Before words beginning with a guttural and a composite Shewa, it 
takes the vowel with which the Sh°wa is Si niet (according to 


iticice into ENPON, SY etc. * cases like “Tis33 ob 4, 2 comp. 
§ 28, 2. 

c) Before words whose first consonant has simple Sh*wa (excepting the 
cases under d), Waw becomes the vowel #, as 555 and to all, 
and even before a Chate’ph (under letters not cuttural), as 331) Gen. 
2, 12 (comp. § 10, 2, Rem. b). It is also sounded thus (yet with 
the exception of the cases under e) before its cognate labials 3, 7, 5; 

7%). 

d) Bats » Waw takes Chirég, as in 1") and he was (for 77), accord- 
ing to § 24, 1,a); on the peculiar punctuation of 1 copulative before 
forms with initial Sh®wd@ from 75 to be and nM to live, as BHT} 
Josh, 8, 4, 7°" Gen. 20, 7, comp. § 63, Rem. 5. 

e) Immediately before the tone- syllable, it often takes Qamés, like 3 

>, > (§ 102, 2,¢), yet chiefly only at the end of a clause, e. g. 2 K. 

7, 4 (Diy samy, "MQ" and 42fQ)), Ruth 8, 3 (M39"), Ps. 10, 15 (44), 

2 Sam. 18, 26 (et ), 1 Sam. 9, 4 (p&), Ez. 47, 9 ("F%); comp. also 

(with Tiphcha) Gen. 38, 13, 2 Sam. 15,12. Regularly the) copulative 

stands with Qamés, when it serves to unite two nouns, which have 

the same generic idea, and thus in their combination present only 
one more comprehénsive idea. It is also here however a condition that 
the ' shall stand immediately before the tone syllable, e. g. s73) anh 
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Gen. 1, 2, Ho"S5 tin 8, 22 (see also examples above); 931 301 Ex. 
25,3; dy Hd so and so, 191 TaD Ps. 96, 7,10, O40) ID54 Ps. 76, 7; even 
rps pope md Gen. 7, 13, 32723 prn>x 1 K. 21, 10, army Esth. 
1, 8 (at the end of the verse); also with 3 words as in mpi mop) 3p 
Is. 24, 17. It is otherwise when the word stands in close connection 
with the following, e. g. M2 3b" thy) Wx Ps, 87, 5. From the same 
rhythmical reason the } (not 1) stands with certain monosyllabic 
words, whose nature is to lean upon the following, as Mt, M4, ND4, 
031 and others, 


§ 105. 
INTERJECTIONS, 


1. Among the interjections there are (as in all other 
languages) some merely natural sounds, or as it were, vocal 
movements, called forth by some impression, or sensation, 
as FINN, ON ah! myn ho! aha! on hush! But “in, KN woe! is 
an original noun and belongs therefore to No. 2. 

2, Others, however, were borrowed from other parts of 
speech, and became interjections only by use in animated 
discourse, as 97 or m2m behold! (prop. here); MV lo! (prop. 
see, Imp. of mx); M24, plur. 3am (prop. give, Imp. of 37>) 
for come on! go to! (L. age, agite); M23 (also A> in Judg. 
19, 13), 159 (prop. go ye, Imp. of 94m) go to! come on! n> Sn 
far be it! (prop. ad profanum!), »3 (for »93 entreaty) I beseech, 
prithee! (forl pray thee), x) now! (cf. Ethiop. na‘é, prop. hither, 
but also come on!) a particle of incitement and entreaty 
(which is put after the expression it belongs to).? 


: 1 585, 735 and n2> stand connected, in this form, also with the feminine 
and with the plural, which shows that they have quite assumed the nature of 
interjections, 

2 The particle 82 serves to express the most various shades of thought, 
which are exhibited in various places in the Syntax. A short statement must 
here suffice, 3} stands—a) after the Imp. in commanding as ‘well as in en- 
treating (§ 130, 1);—2) after the Impf. in the first as well as in the third 
person (§ 127, 3, J, and § 128, 1);—c) one after the Perf. (§ 126, 4 tn foot 
Note);—d) after various paticles, as RIT behold now, particularly with con- 
junctions, ag N27 no! pray (ne queso), 82-ON tf now, einote, tf, with a 
courteous or modest hesitation.—In courteous discourse this particle is used in 
redundance, as in Gen. 18, 3, 19, 7, 8, 19, 50, 17, 


+ tw! 


PART THIRD, 
SYNTAX. 


CHAPTER I. 
SYNTAX OF THE NOUN. 


§ 106. 


EXPRESSION OF ADJECTIVES THROUGH SUBSTANTIVES,— 
THE ABSTRACT FOR THE CONCRETE. 


In the Hebrew language, there is a want of adjectives 
in proportion to the substantives, and some classes of ad- 
jectives, such as those of material’, are almost entirely want- 
ing. This deficiency is supplied by substantives, especially 
in the following ways:— 

1, The substantive expressing quality is placed in the 
genitive after the noun qualified. This is constantly the case 
in specifying the material, e. g. 903 "52 vessels-of-silver—=silver 
vessels, ¥¥ Fi¥ ark-of-w00d=wooden ark, like the Fr. des vases 
dor; in like manner D219 minx eternal possession Gen. 17, 8, 
3BO'D "M0 men- of-number i.e. that can be numbered = few 
men Gen. 34, 30, j7 jas precious stone Proy. 17, 8. So like- 
wise even in cases where the language had a corresponding 
adjective, e. g. WIpM "2a garments of holiness=the holy gar- 
ments Ex. 29,29; for the use of the adjective winp is restricted 


1 A few adjectives of this kind, in the form of passive participles, are 
FINN (denom. from TTX) of cedar, wn? ef copper. On the form brUP aS eX- 
pression of inherent qualities, v. § 50, 3, Rem. 2. 
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to the expression of certain combinations. Compare hence 
in the N. Test. 6 otxovéuos tHs adtxtac Luke 16, 8. Comp. 
Fr. Un homme de bien. 

Rem. 1. Less frequently the substantive which expresses a quality 
precedes and the other noun follows it in the genitive, as 7°—22 “na2 
the choice of thy valleys, i. e. thy chosen valleys Is. 22, 7 (comp. 17, 4), 
37, 24, Gen, 28, 6, Ex. 15, 4. This is the usual construction with the 
substantive >> totality used for the adj. all, whole (see § 111, 1). 

2. Instead of an adjective, which ought to stand as the predicate 
of a sentence, a substantiVe is sometimes employed; e. g. Gen. 1, 2, the 
earth was desolation and emptiness, Job 8, 4 let that day be darkness, 
Ps. 25, 10, 85, 6, 88, 19, 110, 3, Is. 5, 12, Job 28, 2, 26, 13; in a few of 
these cases the periphrasis with the aid of a substantive was necessary, 
as there existed no corresponding adjective. But in all cases the idea 
of quality is more strongly expressed by a substantive than by an ad- 
jective or verb, The same may be said of the examples where the 
predicate has been expressed by a substantive with a preposition, as in 
Ps, 29, 4 the voice of the Lord is n22 with power i. e. powerful. 


2. Especially, adjectival ideas, denoting the possession of 
a thing, quality or condition, and the like, are frequently 
expressed by circumlocution, viz. by substantives (like man, 
lord, son, daughter) with the genetive of the thing, attribute, 
etc., in the following manner:— 


a) UN man, e. g. O37 Vx (prop. man of words) eloquent man 
_Ex, 4, 10; mvd wrx (prop. man of knowledge) intelligent man Prov. 
24,5; Mot] wx wrathfull man Prov. 15, 18.—b) >s2 master, owner, 
e. g. “YY D¥B hairy 2 K. 1, 8, mindmn dy5 the dreamer Gen. 87, 19.—c) 
ja. son and ma.daughter, e. g. DATS valiant man 1 K.1, 52; DIpuya 
an oriental Gen. 29, 1; H2w-}2 one year old Ex. 12, 5; nia7y3 doomed 
to death=a child of death 1 Sam. 20, 31; ds*ba ma worthless woman 
1 Sam. 1, 16; poet. also of a thing without life, as in Is, 5, 1 ata 
fat ground (of a fruitful hill); comp. n>nb-j3 Jonah 4, 10. nr 

A bolder construction, and merely poetic, is the use of the simple 
abstract in place of the concrete, as dy%tz worthlessness for olan Veo g 
‘aw worthless, like L. scelus for scelestissimus. Comp. § 83, Rem. 1. 

Rem. On the contrary, forms of adjectives or concretes, especially 
in the feminine, often take the abstract signification, as has been shown 
in § 84, 1, 3, 12, etc.; comp, § 107, 3, b. 

We here remark, also, that the poets employ certain epitheta 
ornantia alone instead of the substantive to which the attribute belongs; 
e.g. 3K the Strong, i, e. God; "3x strong, i. e. the ow, in Jeremiah 
the horse, 315 majestic, august, for the prince (comp. x*%w2 elatus, with 
the same signification); 73> white, i. e. the moon. So also 72> lurking 
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i. e. the lurker, for a lurking lion-Gen. 4,7. In Arabic this use of ad- 
jectives and participles for substantives is even far more common. 
Comp. L. merum for vinum, 5;p7 i. e. the sea in Odyss. 1, 97, 


§ 107. 
INDICATION OF THE GENDERS OF THE NOUNS, 


Whether the Hebrew regarded a substantive as feminine 
is known partly from its feminine termination in the singular 
(§ 80, 1, 2), and from the feminine ending of the plural (see 
however § 87, 4) and partly merely from its construction with 
a feminine predicate. On the indication or non-indication of 
the gender, and also on the peculiar Hebrew conception of 
genders, the following has to be noted in particular. 

1. The most natural use of it was the express indication 
of gender in cases where the physical sex of man or beast 
comes into consideration. Language shows, however, several 
gradations, according as this natural distinction is more or 
less prominent in the mind’s yiew. The former is principally 
the case— 

a) when the female is designated by an entirely distinct 
word, which, of course, requires no feminine-ending, as 
father, mother, in Heb. ax, 0&3 S98 ram, Sr ewe; ran 
he-ass, JiN8 she-ass ; 

b) when the female is indicated only by the addition of the 
feminine-ending, as mx brother, nine sister; nb» young 
man, m2 young woman; 9B 0x, 7B heifer ; bay he-calf, 
moa she-calf; ; the gender is less emphatically distin- 
guished: — 

c) when the feminine gender is shown only by the. con- 
struction (communia), like 6, 4 Bods, 6, y Tats, as Say 
camel, masc. in Gen. 24, 63, but fem. in 32,16; "pa masce. 
for male cattle in Ex. 21, 37, but fem. for female cattle in 
Job. 1, 14; 

4) when, without regard to the natural distinction of the 

. sexes, only one form is employed in the same gender to 

designate both (epicwna), as in 6 Adxzos, 7 yedtomy; e.g. 

Saou a5 mase., a bear robbed of his young Hos 13, 8 (yet 
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it is construed as feminine in 2 K. 2, 24, Is. 11, 7); 57x 
masc., ox in Ps. 144, 14, where however the cow is in- 
tended. 


In cases under a, b, c, the more definite designations of the fem. 
gender, although existing in the language are often replaced by more 
general expressions which are used elsewhere only for the masculine, 
e.g. Tian as fem. for jiM& 2 Sam. 19, 27, and >>x for Mb'x Ps. 42, 2. 
Compare in German Gemahl for Gemahlin; on the otner hand in Arabic, 
where the more ancient style avoids the feminine forms e. g. ba‘la 
mistress, “artisa bride, which become more and more common in later 
usage. On the other hand "33 boy, youth being employed also for M732 
in the Pentateuch, comes from the originally epicene use of “32. 
But if in Job 1, 19, Ruth 2,21, 59933 is used for young people (of both 
sexes) it is because the idea of the male sex, as the nobler one, pre- 
dominated and included at the same time, the female sex; comp. Arab. 
*abawani, the two fathers, i.e. parents. 


The same sparing use of the designation of sex appears also in 
other examples; viz. jiax m. artificer Proy. 8, 30 (where wisdom man 
f. is meant, like artifear omnium natura in Plin. 2.1); mwa m. a dead 
body, spoken of the corpse of a woman Gen. 23, 4; D°4>N for a 
goddess 1 K,11,5; comp. Eng. friend, teacher, also Lat. auctor, martyr. 

Among epicene nouns are found names of whole species of animals, 
which were regarded as masculine or feminine according as they 
appeared strong and powerful, or weak and timid; e. g. m. nbd dog, 
ant wolf; f. 2%" dove, Hon stork, H2v2 M3 ostrich, MIN hare. 


2. The use of the feminine-ending for denoting the femi- 
nine gender, is most constant in the adjectives and participles. 
See § 87, 5. 


3. Besides objects properly feminine, there are others 
(nearly the same as those which in Greek and Latin are 
neuter) indicated in Hebrew by the feminine form viz.— 


a) Things without life, for which the feminine, as the weaker, 
seemed to be the most suitable designation, as 7" side (of the body), 
thigh, HI" or NP side (of a country), region, rear (of a dwelling); mwa 
front or forehead, Hnxa greave (from some resemblance). As in the 
two last examples, so the feminine is often used to transfer the signifi- 
cation of an animate object to a kindred inanimate object (especially 
of art). 


b) Hence abstract ideas, which decidedly prefer the feminine form, 
even when the masculine is also in use; as Df, V2P? vengeance, “43, 
ny help (§ 84, 11, 12). Adjectives when used substantively ina neuter 
sense (like tO xaA0¥), commonly take the fem. form, as 31>) right in 


=- 
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Ps. 5, 10; 3° evil, ill-luck; so also in the plur. fem, mib4a great things 
Ps, 12, 4; rindps (Part. Niph. wonderful thing). 


ce) At times the feminine form is applied, when a dignity or office 
is designated, as M7123 (prop. surnames, equally named) colleagues, ni> 78 
princes (like our highnesses). Considered more closely, these feminine 
forms express really abstract ideas, which afterwards had been trans- 
ferred to concrete individual persons. Undoubtedly the same is the 
case with miax fathers (more exactly something like paternitas, indi- 
cating dignity), Of a somewhat different kind are cases like m>MP con- 
cionator (designation of King Solomon as the preaching wisdom) where 
the fem. ending serves in a manner to designate the so named persona- 
lity as being active in that particular direction; comp. M7950 as a man’s 
name in Neh. 7, 57, Ezra 2, 55. These words are, however, agreeably 
to their signification construed with the masc. This use of words pre- 
vails more extensively in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Aramzan, e.g. in Cha- 
‘lipha (fem. of chaliph, successor, representative). Compare in Lat. magi- 
stratus, Ger. Herrschaft (Eng. lordship) for Herr (Eng. lord), Obrigkeit 
for Oberer; Majesty, Excellency, Ital. podesti}, etc. 


d) Collectives, as 178 wanderer, traveller, HN7& caravan (prop. that 
which wanders for wanderers); M2%3 (from mase. M315) a company of 
exiles; Matin Is. 12, 6, Mic. 1, 11, 12, prop. that which inhabits for in- 
habitants; mass for enemies Mic. 7, 8, 10. So in Arabic often. Comp. 
the poetic sx ma for "Ia sons (= inhabitants) of Tyre Ps, 45; 13, 
“ay ME="BP 723 my countrymen. Comp. td inmxdy and h trxog for the 
cavalry, 7 xapnhos (Herodotus I. 80). 

e) But on the contrary the feminine, ‘as the nomen unitatis in Arabic, 
now and then denotes an individual of a class, when the masculine is 
used of the whole class, e. g. "28 ships, fleet (1 K. 9, 26, comp. 2 Ch, 
8, 18), M:N single ship (Jon.1, 3); "ZY hair (collectively), NI2w a hair 
(see Judg. 20, 16, 1 Sam. 14, 45, Ps. 40, 13); "*w) song (mostly collective), 
my a song, so also MINN a fig, 122 a blossom (besides the collective 73 
Gen. 40, 10), nid a lily (besides jwiui), m22a> a brick Ez. 4, 1 (Arabic 
labina, also collect, labin), and other instances, although the difference 
is partly lost sight of in the Hebrew. 


Many words (besides certain names of objects properly 
feminine, No. 1, a—d in this section) are more or less re- 
garded as feminine, without having the appropriate ending, 
but taking the syntactical construction, as if feminine. They 
belong chiefly to the following classes: 


1 So MMB (=pasha) is fem. in form and inflection, but mas, in sense and 
construction.—Tr, 
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a) Names of countries and towns, contemplated as mothers, or 
nurses (as it were), of the inhabitants e.g. "7wx 7. Assyria, DON f. Idu- 
mea, "* Tyre; so also the appellative nouns which denote country, 
city or any locality, or limited space, as y>& earth, land, >am the world, 
“9 city, FT5 and mak way, “sn court, mm. camp, dkw the grave, “82 
a well, 35% north, °m south, etc.; at times even. pipe (place) is fem.,_ 
as in Gen, 18, 24 (referring to Sodom), and 2 Sam. 17, 12 in- Kethibh 
(where the @%7? gives the masc.).? 

As names of people are commonly masculine, it often happens 
that the same word is used as masce. for the people, and as fem. for the 
country; e. g. man m. Jews Is. 8, 8, f. Judea Lam. 1, 3; poe m. Idu- 
means Num. 20, 20 and f. Idwmea Jer. 49, 17. 

But names are also construed as fem., even when intended for the 
people, by a metaphorcial use (like the German die Tiirkei schliesst 
Frieden) Job 1, 15, 1 Sam. 17, 21, Is. 7, 2, 21, 2.3 

b) Many members and parts of the body in man or beast, 1% and 5D 
hand, 2338 finger, 235 foot, 773 knee, SND shoulder, 327 loin, prs leg, 
wd eye, IN ear, Vt arm, Wd tongue, 522 wing, j-F horn, {x tooth, jw 
womb, probably withreference totheir subserviency as mere instruments‘; 
and hence also words for inanimate instruments and utensils, as 37h 
sword, I> peg, “78 ark or chest (but also masc.), 1D bucket, wd bed, 
95 sandal, did cup, also rls stone, and many others. bi 

c) Fem. too are the words for light, fire, and other powers of nature, 
as tia sun (also masc.), UN fire (Eth. ésat), ix (light Job 36, 32. else- 
where mase.), 713. brightness, also Hin wind and spirit, wp breath and 
soul (both, but rarely, masc.), ete.° F 


1 Thus 88 in 2 Sam. 20, 19, and on Phoenician coins, stands for mother- 
city, pntpdmolts (comp. pAt7p, mater), and by the same figure the inhabitants 
were called sons of the country, as sons of Zion Ps. 149, 2, sons of Babylon 
Ez. 28, 15 (like son of the house, son of the womb). 

2 As this word D'P2 is mase. everywhere else, so we find also in the 
others more or less fluctuation in the gender. 

3 This applies also to the poetical personification of nations, countries and 
cities as female beings e. g. Is. 4'7, 1, 50, 1, 54, 1 seq., Ez. 16, 3, Lam. 1, 1. 
Therefore also /"*%7M3, daa-n2 used for a city and its people (see above in 
No. 3, d), and the styling of a smaller place in dependence on a city as its 
daughter, as in Josh, 15, 45. 

4 The masc. gender also is found in these nouns in a few cases, as yy 
Is, 17, 5, PR Ex. 29, 27, 13 Zech. 4, 10, jit Ps..22, 16. Only as mascu- 
line do we find FN nose, M¥2 front, “NIX neck, HD nape of the neck, np 
mouth, A> heel, 23% tail. 

5 The particulars are to be found in the Lexicons. Some of these words 
have the feminine-ending, as MYM? brass, MP bow (from the root wip), my 
time (for m5), and yet are now and then construed as masculine, from a 
misconception as to their origin, taking the ™ for a stem consonant. 
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§ 108. 
OF THE PLURAL AND COLLECTIVE NOUNS. 


1. Besides the proper plural-endings (§ 87, 1, 2), the 
language employs some other means for the expression of 
plurality, viz.—a) certain words, with a collective signification, 
which have their corresponding nomina unitatis, i. e. nouns 
which designate an individual of the class, as “it an oz, “pa 
oxen, e. g. Ipa Mbam five oxen Ex. 21, 37, Wx small cattle, 
viz. sheep or goats ‘(unda), my a single head of the sheep or 
goats; —b) the feminine-ending (§ 107, 3, @);—c) nouns which 
have the proper signification of the “eed but which are 
also used as collectives, e. g. 5x (never pl.) man, the human 
race, Ds a man, for men, AN enemy for enemies, ¥¥ tree for 
trees. These words take the article, when all the individuals 
of the class are included (§ 109, 1). Comp. also § 108, 4, 
Rem. 1 on the special signification of the plural of certain 
collectives. 

2. On the other hand, the terminations which properly 
express plurality are pavloted in the expression of other 
kindred ideas, so that the Hebrew at times uses plural forms 
where other languages employ the singular. The plural is 
thus used to denote:— 

a) Extension of space or time; hence the frequent use of it to 
express portions of space, regions or surfaces, their unity being con- 
sidered as the compound of an immense number of single particles or 
dots (comp. L. loca), naw heavens (§ 88, Rem. 2), D219 heights (of 
heaven) Job 16, 19, D2 water, Da" poet. for O°" sea (as it were the vast 
surface of the sea), ribs place at the feet, mivigy place at the head; 
certain portions of the body, which are parts of its extension,! as BP) 
face (also surface, front in general), BYIN'S neck ; spaces of time, as on 
life, n>) youth, o-2pt old age. These latter plurals, however, may 
perhaps be better explained as intensively expressing the qualities and 
conditions inhering in the idea of the stem, so that O°;p1 expresses 
really the totality of the conditions of a jpi. Such a comprehension 
into an abstract idea certainly takes place in cases like bina virginity, 
EAD perverseness, D2 childlessness, 47430 blindness. Comp. the 
prepositions of space and time in pl, form, § 103, 3. 


1 Comp. the same use of the plur, in ta otéova, Ta VOTA, Ta today nha, 


precordia, cervices, fauces.. 
18 
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b) Might, power and greatness. These so-called plurales excellentiae 
are analogous to the intensive plural treated in a); here the plural 
serves first to form abstract nouns which express the fundamental idea, 
raised to a higher power (interiorly multiplied). Of this sort particularly 
is the plural (of my) pry God. Even supposing that the use of this 
plural originated in a polytheistic view, in the language of the Old 
Testament it has become completely stripped of numerical multiplicity 
(so far at least as Elohim is used of one God) and retains only the con- 
ception of a being, who is in the highest degree an object of awe and 
reverence. So too a few times p»uinp the most Holy (God) Hos. 12, 1, 
Proy. 9, 10, 80, 3 (comp. Josh. 24,19 and Aram. j7i"2y the Highest 
Dan, 7, 18), and o"57n L. penates always in the plural (even when 
only one image is meant) 1 Sam. 19, 13, 16. Also most frequently 
py=pite lord, e. g. Mbp ON a severe wh Is. 19, 4, PORT "2° the 
lord of the land Gen. 42, 30, 89, 20, specially with suff. of 2d and 3d 
person, as * FTN thy lord, "25% his lord (but "25x my lord, *3 sN the 
Lord, God’s name, § 121, Rem, 4); so also >35 master, with suff. often 
bya his master Is. 1, 3, M7523 her master, Comp. also B73 creator 
(always with suffix) Is. 22, 11, 54,5 (with 9>s5) Ps. 149, 2, Job 35, 10,1 

Rem. 1. This use of the plural, according to letter b, is very 
limited, and very seldom extends beyond the above words, which (ex- 
cept O°BTN) are used in the singular as well, On the construction 
of these plurals with adjectives, see § 112, 1, Rem. 3; with verbs, in 
§ 146, 2. 

2. The plurals under a are also limited in common prose to few 
words, but in the language of the poets and prophets they are some- 
what more frequent, e. g. p»DwmM tenebree (used like our shades for 
dark places), B"293 and B25m delights, max faithfulness, and many 
others. 


3. When a substantive is followed by a genitive, and 
this compound idea is to be expressed in the plural, it is 
done—a) most naturally by the plural form in the governing 
noun (§ 89,1), as 597 "53 valiant heroes (prop. heroes of valour) 
1Ch.7,2,9; so also in compounds, as "3"9°-ja Benjaminite, plur. 


1 Somewhat similar is the use of we by kings when speaking ‘of them- 
selves (comp. 1 Mac. 10, 19, 11, 31); but the plurals in the mouth of God 
(Gen. 1, 26, 11, 7, Is. 6, 8) are to be explained either as collectives (including 
the surrounding angels) or, and perhaps more justly, as plurals of reflection 
(self counsel). The Jewish grammarians call such a plural MMA "a ( pluralis 
virtum or virtutum); the moderns call it pluralis excellentie or pluralis 
majestaticus. "The use of the plural as.a form of respectful address, as modern 
languages have it, is rather remote from the Hebrew usage, 
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2%) "2a: 1 Sam. 22. 7;—}) in both nouns, as p> 4454 1 Ch. 
7 mxds “ma prison-houses Is. 42, 22, and so Dy 522 sons 
of God (not sons of gods) Ps. 29, 1; a also in the governed 
noun only, as a8 ma father’s house, family, niax ma families 
Num. 1, 2 foll., nian ma the houses of the heights 2 K.17, 29, 
also ’AM °ma in 23, 19, pMaxry ma their idol-houses 1 Sam. 81, 9. 
As to this eiark foritesty overlooked by the grammarians, 
compare also a 7, 25 (the head of Oreb and Zeeb for the 
heads). Here the two words, by which the compound idea is 
expressed, are treated just as a compound noun.' 


When a substantive with suffix is related to a plural, 
the singular form of the substantive is sufficient because the 
relation to plurality is sufficiently expressed by the suffix, 
as jap their mouth for their mouths Ps. 17, 10, nya Ps. 144, 8, 
where we also can say their mouth, their right hand. 


4. To the modes of expressing plurality belongs also the 
repetition of a noun, with or without the conjunction. By 
this is chiefly indicated the whole, all, every, as pw Diy day by 
day, every day, DER BX every man, also ww wy Ps. 87, 5, 
pp oh Est. 3, 4, wii 75 every generation Deut. 32, 7; ae 
where distributiveh y, as 325 349 N49 each flock by air Gen. 
32, 17, Num. 31, 4; also a multitude (in groups), even with 
the plural form, 2 K. 3, 16, oo23 Bay ditches in abundance 
Joel 4, 14, Ex. 8, 10, also in constr. st. with a following 
genitive, as in Gen. 14, 10 “an nina NANA nothing but asphalt- 
pits, Judg. 5, 22 (comp. Mark. 6, 39, 40); finally (with the 
conjunction 4) diversity, of more than one kind, just as 55 
signifies ail and of every kind, e. g. ja) jar diverse (two) 
kinds of weights Deut. 25, 13, Prov. 20, 10; 355 35 a double 
heart Ps. 12, 8, 1 Ch. 12, 33. 

Not here, but to rhetoric, belongs impassioned repetition of the same 
noun in exclamations (e. g. Jer. 22, 29, Lam. 1, 16, Ez. 21, 32; also of 
an adjective, Is, 6, 3), in order to give value, as it were, to its idea in 
all directions. 


1 All the three methods oecur also-in Syriac and Ethiopic. See Hoffmanni, 
Gramm. Syriaca, p. 254; Ludolfi, Gram. ei p. 139; Dillmann, Gram, d. 


ithiop. Spr., 8. 364. 
18 * 
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Rem. 1. Coherent substances, materials, etc., are mostly regarded 
as a unity, and therefore occur almost exclusively in the singular, as 
ant gold, aior silver, V3 wood, yi wine (yet nya water is expressed by 
the plural, acc. to 2 a, but in Arabic it is singular). But when the 
word is used to express portions, separated from the totality, then of 
course the plur. is used, as BUDOD pieces of silver Gen. 42, 25, comp. 
verse 35; m°xy ligna (timbers for building or sticks for burning) also 
pl. trees. So of grain, as Mum wheat (on the stalk), Doh wheat (in the 
grain); the same, N73¥ and psy barley; ps blood (as organic unity, 
therefore also the blood of sacrifices collected in a vessel) pas spilled 
blood, revealing itself by a multitude of blood spots (Pluralis eatensivus); 
however, the use of the plural (e. g. Gen. 10, 4) seems to have been 
limited to express simply blood violently ten and therefore signifies 
directly caedes or murder. 


2. In cases where the plural is regarded as poetic, the idea of 
plurality or extension is not excluded, e.g. Job 17, 1 the graves are my 
portion (that is the grave-yard, where many graves are together), comp. 
21, 32, 2 Chr. 16, 14. 

3. In some cases the plural designates an indefinite unity; as cer- 
tainly in Judges 12, 7: 3953 "993 in one of the cities of Gilead; probably 

TT: ae 
also Gen. 8, 4; 18, 12; 19, 29. 


§ 109. 
USE OF THE ARTICLE. 


The article (n, 4, 4, § 35) was originally a demonstra- 
tive pronoun (as in other languages, e. g. the Romance, comp. 
6, 7, 76 in Homer); yet its force is so slight at least in the 
language now before us, that it is used almost exclusively as 
a prefix to the noun. 

Rem. The stronger demonstrative force of ‘SM (this) is still found 
in some connections, as Di" (L. hodie) this day, to-day (in Scotch the 
day), M2"EN this night, to-night, nyBn this time. To this demonstrative 
sense is to be referred in particular,—d) the fact, that sometimes it 
stands for the relative before the verb, e. g. INxQin that are found 
1 Ch, 29, 17, 26, 28, Josh. 10, 24, Ezra 8, 25; likewise according to the 
view of the Massora Gen. 18, 21, 46, 27, Ruth1, 22, 4, 3, Is. 51, 10, 
Job 2,11; comp. also nsnmks “Wy 1 Sam. 9, 24; vB) the case where 
it is cuiito yell: mostly. before a participle, to connect and to point back 
to a subject noun, in order to make it again prominent, as in Ps,19, 10 
the laws of the Lord are truth .... ver. 11, BY vain they, that are pre- 
cious: here the article has nearly the force of man advtot, Comp. with 
this Ps, 104, 3 (three times), Is, 40, 22, 23, 46, 6, Gen. 49, 21, Job 5, 10, 
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41, 25, ete.; further before a participle with a verbal suffix in Ps. 18,33 

bom “agen dun the God that girds me with strength; comp. ver. 48, 

Jer. 19, 13, Neh, 10, 38, The article is found with like emphasis before 

substantives in the absolute: Deut. 32, 4, Ps, 18, 31 (=he, the God 

whose, etc.). 

The article is used with a noun to define its application 
in nearly the same cases as in Greek, German and English, 

z., only when a definite object, i. e. one previously mentioned, 
is the subject of discourse, e. g. Gen. 1, 3 God said, Let there 
be light (ix), ver.4 and God saw the light (nix-R); 1K. 3, 24 
Bring me a sword (237), and they brought the sword (3340), 
comp. Ke. 9, 15; or one regarded as already known, as 32287 
mao the king Solomon; or the only one of its kind, as Bawn 
the sun, TIN the earth. The article is not used when the 
object is thought of as something indefinite, general or yet 
unknown, e. g. (besides "ix and 37% above) in Ec. 1, 12 Iwas 
king (qa) over Israel in Jerusalem. 

In poetry only, where the article is much less used than 
in prose, even the definite nouns (as above) may dispense 
with it, e. g. 73% for qoian Ps. 21, 2, pox for poan Ps. 2, 2.7 
In all the cases however where the mn of the article is syn- 
copated after a prefix (§ 35, Rem. 2) the vowel required for 
the article is in poetry als usually placed after the prefix. 
Ps.3, 4. al. 

Special cases in which the article is usually employed 
~are— 

1. When a generic word is used collectively to ‘denote 
all the individuals belonging to it, as the righteous, the un- 
righteous Ec. 3,17, the woman for the female sex Kc. 7, 26, 
the Canaanite Gen. 13, 7, 15, 19, 1205 just as we say the Russian, 
the Turk; so among the Attics 6 "Abyvatos, 6 Lupaxdatos. 

2. When a generic word is applied by way of eminence 
to a particular object and thus becomes a kind of proper 
name, like 6 movntys (Homer), as jouw adversary, jouw the 
adversary, Satan; 593 lord, 5y3n (prop. name of the idol) 
Baal; 5x7 the (first) man, Adam; ONT, ONT 6 Oedc, the 


1 Certain old words, mostly used by the poets, stand always without the 
article, as DN, Ding, ban, oruan, 7, Ty, i) PDN. 
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only, true God=nim (yet noribs is often used thus without 
the article, because it approaches the nature of a proper 
name, § 110, 1). So too "mm the river, i. e. the Luphrates; 
“D2n the circuit, viz. of the Jordan. 

"3, Hence it is used also with actual proper names of 
rivers, mountains, and of many towns, with reference to their 
original appellative signification (comp. the Hague, le Havre; 
also our names the Nore and the Nase=the nose i. e. the head- 
land), as "81m the Nile (prop. the stream), jab Lebanon 
(prop. the white, i. e. mountain), jr the Jordan (prop. the 
descent, 1. e, rapid current). But its use in connection with 
names of towns is rare, comp. "yn the town 4i (prop. the 
ruins), 9237 lit. the hill, maqn the height etc. and in poetry is 
generally omitted. (Comp. § 110, 1). 

Rem. 1. If the Hebrew article ever stands for our indefinite article, 
it is because the Hebrews conceived and expressed many ideas definitely, 
which we are accustomed to put indefinitely. This is most common in 
the following cases:— 

a) In comparisons, where the compared object is not conceived of 
as individual but as generic (see above No. 1), e. g. white as the wool, 
as the snow, red as the scarlet Is. 1, 18, as the cattle Ps. 49, 15, he 
flings thee like the ball Is. 22, 18, the heavens are rolled up like the 
scroll Is, 84, 4, comp. Is. 10, 14, 24, 20, 27, 10, 28, 8, 58, 6, Ps. 83, 7, 
Judg. 14, 6,16, 9. Yet where the noun compared is already made defi- 
nite by an adjective, the article does not stand any more than when a 
genitive follows, e. g. ;PD Is. 10, 14, but newin jR> 16, 2, Job 80, 14, 

_comp. Ps, 1, 4 with Is. 29, 5. Exceptions to the above usage are rare, 
as “iD3D Job 16, 14, IND 81, 18. ; 

b) In the names of classes or of materials which are generally known, 
e.g. the gold, the silver, the cattle, the water. Hence Gen. 18, 2 
Abraham was very rich in the cattle, the silver, and the gold (where 
‘other languages would omit the article), Comp. Gen. 41, 42, Ex, 81, 4, 
35, 32, Is, 1, 22. So tina priv to burn in the fire. 

¢) Often also in the expression of abstract ideas (like tb immixdy, 
la modestie), hence of physical and moral evils, as the blindness Gen. 
19, 11, the darkness Is, 60, 2, the falsehood Is. 29, 21. 

On these principles, it is easy to explain the use of the article in 
special cases, as in MNT the lion 1 K. 20, 38 (comp. 1 Sam. 17, 34, 
Amos 8, 12 and toy Abxoy in John 10, 12), Gen. 8, 7, 8, 14, 13, 2 Sam. 
15, 3. The frequent pin 7371 does not stand simply as referring back 
to what has been related before (=the same day), but also directly for 


our one day (probably on the particular day in which it happened=a 
certain day) 2 K. 4, 18, Job 1 xern3, 
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2. The vocative also admits the article (as in Greek), and for the 
most part in those cases where it would usually stand; e.g. 2Sam,.14,4 
7234 nsttin save, O King (in the Sept. cdsov, 6 Rashes a@aov, cf, 
yaipe, 6 Bastheds in John 19, 3), din3i yNEN sein O Joshua, the ee 
priest Zech. 8, 8, 1 Sam, 24, 9. 


§ 110. 


The article is regularly omitted'— 


1. Before the proper name of a person or a country (15, 
pyar'a), and also of a people, when it coincides with the name 
of the founder of the race or the name of the country (2x7%D, 
DIN). On the contrary, gentilic (p. 211) nouns admit it both 
in the sing. and plur., as pan the Hebrews 1 Sam. 18, 3, 
"29225 the Canaanite (collect. § 109, Ey 


2. Before substantives, rendered definite by a following 
genitive or a suffix (§ 111, 1), which renders the use of the 
article unnecessary; e. g. Dx 129 God's word, »2~ my father. 

The exceptions, in which the article stands before the Nomen 
regens (constr. state) or before a noun combined with a suffix, are either 
only apparent and are removed by a right syntactical analysis or there 
may be reasonable doubt whether the Massoretic vocalization be correct. 
Generally are counted here: 

a) The cases, where it is alleged that the demonstrative force of 
the article should be rendered more prominent, This explanation seems 
admissible in 2 K. 28, 17, yet even there 12> is not in constr. state, 
but must be explained: this grave is (the grave) of the man of God, 
therefore the same breviloquence (for ‘8 "AP “2—4) as in examples 
below, letter c.— Also Ps. 128, 4 can be explained: Our soul as filled 
with such scorning (the scorning) of those that are at ease; comp. also 
Ez. 17, 15, Ezr. 8, 29, 2 Chr. 8, 16. Very doubtful are however: Josh. 
8, 33; ihm the (other) half of it (2), preceded by s7xr}; Judges 16, 14, 
hers soca apparently should be read Sn"; 1 K, 14, 24 where 
the article ‘which stands usually after b> has seeds placed erroneously 
before nayin (comp. Jer. 25, a8))) in 2K.9, 4 ahe second “3:im has been 


1 In these particulars (relating to the omission of the definite article, viz., 
before proper names, before nouns.in construction with a genitive or with a 
possessiye pronoun, and-_before predicates), the usage of our language .corre- 
sponds to that of the Hebrew. The same is true of the Keltic tongues. In 
Greek it is quite otherwise, the article being freely used in all these cases, 
except the last.—Tr. 
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caused by the preceding one; in 1 Chr. 15, 27 the text is evidently 
corrupt. Jer, 82, 12. m2; is epexegesis (not genitive) to the absolute 
“BOM-Ms and in cases like 7D Is. 9,12 we have a verbal suffix, there- 
fore accusative. The articles in the following examples may perhaps 
be considered as syntactical impossibilities: “DANG Josh. 7; 21, 72734 
(perhaps a dittography of the Kaph), Lev. 27, 23, 19273 Micah 2, 12 
(evidently the i as copulative to be drawn to the following) ang3702 
Proy. 16, 4. 

b) When the genitive is a proper name which does not admit the 
article (according to No. 1), as D8"M"3 mayan the altar of Bethel 2K.28,17, 
burma byt the God of Bethel Gen.81,13, “Wx 729 the king of Assyria 
Is. 86, 16 (but not in the parallel passage 2 K.18,31); comp. Gen.24, 67, 
Jer. 48,32, Ezek. 47, 15 (comp. 48, 1); so also in the vocative, as in nan 
pou O daughter of Jerusalem Lam. 2, 13. According to the first 
example (2 K. 28, 17) the Massora seems to have adopted everywhere 
the union of the article with the construct state. But here also it may 
perhaps be more correct to conceive the nouns with the article as 
absolutes, to which the genitive has been added in a loose connection, 
whilst, in reality, the nomen regens should be repeated without the 
article: e. g. DN“m"a (bX) NM. This is certainly true of cases: 


c) When the connection between the noun and the following geni- 
tive is somewhat loose, so that the first forms a perfect idea by itself, 
while the second conveys only a supplemental qualification, relating 
chiefly to the material, as.5"735 jako the weight, the leaden one 
Zech. 4, 10, mun naren the altar of copper 2 K.16, 14. But in verse 
17 even the Massora seems to recognize such a relation of_apposition 
(v.§ 113 and § 116,5) by vocalizing “Par, the same in meat pags “xo 
Josh, 8, 14. 


4. Before the predicate, which from ‘its nature is inde- 


terminate, as in Gen. 29, 7 di43 Diem SHy yet is the day great, 


i.e 
v7 


. it is yet high day 33, 13, 40, 18, 41, 26, Is. 5, 20 poekn 
aiw> who call the good evil, Is. 66, 3. 

Yet there are cases where the nature of the predicate requires the 
article, as in Gen. 2,11 3305 Nh it is the encompassing, i.e. that which 
encompasses; 45,12 “a T2I “B-"D that my mouth (is) the speaking =it is 
my mouth that speaketh Gen. 42, 6, Ex. 9, 27. See another case where 
the article stands before the predicate in § 109, beginning, 


§ 111. 
1. When a compound idea, expressed by a noun in the 


constr. st. followed by another in the genitive (§ 106), is to 


be 


made definite, it is done by prefixing the article to the 


\ 
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second noun; as manda wx man-of-war Josh. 17, 1, but "tx 
Manan the men- of-war Num. 31, 49; “py 125 Wer asoy false- 
hood Prov. 29, 12, N33 125 the Rata ae word Jer. 28, 9. 


Rem. 1. The article is sometimes put in the same way when only 
the genitive, and not the nomen regens, is definite, as NWA npbn a part 
of the field 2 Sam, 28, 11 (see on the contrary Josh. 24, 32, Gen.88, 19), 
MINT Ws a husbandmen (if not appositional, y. Delitzsch in loc.), Gen, 
9, 20 (comp. on the other hand MY Wx Gen. 25, 27), Yet in this case 
we usually find another construction chosen in order to avoid ambiguity, 
see § 115, 

2. This explains the use of the article after > (prop. totality, the 
whole). The article is used after it to express definitely all, whole (like 
F. tous les hommes, toute la ville), and is omitted when it is used in- 
definitely for of all kinds, any thing, or distributively for every (tout 
homme, & tout prix)’; e. g. BIXNA7>d> all men, y2RO->2 the whole earth, 
prop. the whole of men, the whole of earth; but jas-b2 stones of all 
kinds 1 Ch. 29, 2, say}: any thing Judg. 19, 19, pin-dza in every day 
Ps. '7, 12. Yet also Snobs every living thing=all living Gen. 8, 20 (in 
the same way }37>2, pisbe, etc.). In regard to the (appositional) 
placing behind of 55 and the absolute use of d>7=the collective all, 
everybody, e. g. Gen. 16, 12, see Davies’ Hebr. Lex. 

3. Even compound proper names may be resolved again into two 
words, and then the second takes the article; e.g. "2-72 a Ben- 
Jaminite (§ 86, 5), "2vaI~ja the Benjaminite Judg. 8, 15, wand bn ma the 
Bethlehemite 1 Sam. 17, 58. 


2. When the substantive has the article, or (what is equi- 
valent) is made definite by a following genitive or a suffix, 
then the adjective belonging to it also (including the de- 
monstrative pronoun my, Xin, § 122, 1), takes the article; as 
md5an IM the great city Gen. 10, 12; Ninn Dipar that place 
28, 19; mpinn At thy strong hand Deut. 3, 24; nim nes 
sssan the great work of God Deut. 1, 7. 

¥ Not quite rare is the use of the article also— 

@) With the adjective alone, and it then serves to make the preceding 
noun definite, e. g. "wren Din day the sixth=the sixth day Gen. 1,31 
(on the contrary "2) Bis a second day 1, 8), 41, 26, 1 Sam. 19, 22, 
Is. '7, 20, Ps, 62, 4, 104, 18, Neh. 3, 6, 9, 35, Zech, 14, 10, On the other 
hand w=} Gen. 1, 21, 9,10 has already been defined by >, When the 
adjective is properly a participle, the omission of the article is the 


1 What is here said of > applies also to its Greek equivalent, ma¢; e. g. 
T&oa  TOAte the whole city ‘Mat. 8, 34)= =SIId2, but raion méAts every 
city (Mat. 12, 25)= =37>D.— Tr, 
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general rule as in Jer. 46, 16 M2i1 a" the sword that oppresses ; 
this omission is quite necessary in cases of inversion as Is, 11, 9. 
Rarely stands the article 

b) With the substantive alone, as in B55 yin, the many nations in Ez. 
89, 27,2 Sam, 6,3 (where perhaps the article before mwan has been drop- 
ped erroneously before 7). Somewhat more frequently the article is 
wanting with the pronouns Sin, nex which are sufficiently definite 
of themselves, and for the same reason always with 51; as 859 n>" 
Gen. 19, 33, comp. 88, 21, 1 "in Ps. 12, 8, M2X pyn-bD 1 Sam. 2, 23, 
pees when the noun is made definite only by a suffix, as in 
nb aN 743 1 K. 10, 8, comp. Ex. 10.1, Josh. 2, 20, Hz. 48, 12, Ps. 
148, 10, Judg. 16, 5, 6, 15. Designedly idles is MD BMA|T an evil 
report respecting them Gen, 87, 2 (495 -pMan would be their evil 
report), compare Num. 14, 37, 1 Sam. 2, 23; in Gen. 42, 19 SHR OSTN 
means one of your brethren, Gen, 48, 14. 


§ 112. 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE SUBSTANTIVE WITH THE ADJECTIVE. 


1. The adjective, which serves to qualify the substantive, 
stands after it, and agrees with it in gender and number (as 
43 Dx, Mp Mex). If the substantive is qualified by an inter- 
vening noun in the genitive (§ 114), then the adjective stands 
after such noun, e. g. m3 ant ney a great crown of gold 
Est. 8, 15.—On the setting of the article in this construction, 
see § 111, 2. 


fear 1, The cases in which an adjective (according to the usual 
explanation, on account of special emphasis) seems to stand before its 
substantive are based almost entirely rather upon an appositional re- 
lation; comp. Is. 10, 30 rimay nro Oh! the wretch, Anathoth! 28, 12: 
Wyn nsina np Dw IT thou disgraced one, virgin daughter of Zidon! 
in 28, 21 "1 and rien) are predicates placed before; 53, 11: “29 pay 
a righteous one, my servant; Ps.18,4 DYAt RAPN bin The praised one I 
call, Jehovah. On the other hand pt many, is sometimes placed before 
the substantive in the way of a numeral without any seeming intention 
to indicate appositional relation; comp. Ps. 82, 10, 89, 15, Neh. 9, 28 
(in Ps, 145, 7 35 is a governing aoe er — Rare and mostly poetic 
is the form of expression D°22% "pen smooth ones of’ stones for smooth 
stones 1 Sam. 17, 40, Ez. 7, 24, Is. ‘85, 9, and with a collective noun 
instead of the plural, DYN "2534 the poor of men=the poor Is. 29, 19, 
Jer. 49, 20, Zech. 11, 7, Hos. 13, 2. Similar is the Lat. canum digeneres. 
However in all these cases the adjective treated as nomen regens has 
a great stress and amounts almost to a superlative, 
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2, When substantives of the feminine gender take two adjectives, 
the feminine form sometimes appears only in the one which stands 
nearest the substantive; as 0792) 1373 mpNba 1 Sam. 15, 9, m8 mo 
pi) 1 K. 19, 11, Ps. 68, 2. Comp. § 147, Rem. al 


3. In regard to nwmber, it is first to be noticed, that the nouns in 
the dual take the adjectives or participles in the plural, as nis ping 
lofty eyes Proy. 6, 17, Ps. 18, 28, Job 4, 3, 4, Is, 35, 3. Comp. § 88, 1. 
Moreover, the constructio ad sensum is frequent; so that collectives are 
construed with the plural of the adjective or participle in 1 Sam. 18, 15, 
Is. 9, 1, Jer. 28,4; but the pluralis majestatis (§ 108, 2, b) on the 
contrary with the singular, as P"5x pobre Ps, '7, 10, Is, 19, 4 (but with 
the plur. in 1 Sam. 17, 26). 

2. An adjective often has its meaning more nearly defined 
by a substantive, which then follows it in the genitive case, 
as aNPonD? beautiful of form Gen. 39, 6, mob “p) pure of hands 
Ps, 24, 4, wp “ax sorrowful of spirit Is. 19, 10 (comp. L. 
integer vitae scelerisque purus; tristes animi). In the same 
manner are often construed the participles and verbal ad- 
Jectives, if they are not accompanied by the accusative (as 
the case belonging to their verb); see § 135. 


3. On the adjective as predicate of the sentence, see 
§§ 144—148. 


§ 113. 
APPOSITION. 


By this is meant the placing together of two substantives, 
so that one of them (commonly the second’) serves to limit 
or qualify the other, as max MEN @ woman (who is) a widow 
1K. 7, 14, mona my: a damsel (who is) a virgin Deut. 22, 28, 
nox BAN words (which are) truth Prov. 6, 12, 22, 21, Job 
20, 29, 21, 13. On cases where the first of the two substantives 
(before a allowing constr. st.) has the form of the constr. st., 
see § 116, 5. Elsewhere, substantives which might be expected 
to be in apposition, stand also in a relation of subordination, 
€. g. DIN NIB @ wild ass of a man; comp. Prov. 15, 20, 21, 20. 


1 The first only in certain formulas, as 777 bin, nioby 230 like the 
Ger. der Kinig David, Eng. the king David, where: the arrangement 3237 73 
2 Sam. 18, 39, is of rare occurrence. 
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Also two adjectives may stand in apposition, in which case the 
first modifies the sense of the second, as miza> mind ninna pale white 
spots Lev. 18, 39, in verse 19 MQR978 423° naa a white red (bright 
red) spot. 

See more on apposition in § 116, Rem. D, § 118, BF Srl 200 2 
§ 121, 3. 


§ 114. 
OF THE GENITIVE. 


1. It has been shown above (in § 89), that the Hebrew 
regularly expresses the genitive-relation by making the noun 
in the genitive (nomen rectum) dependent upon, and closely 
connected with, the nomen regens in the constr. st. A genitive 
is regularly dependent upon only one governing noun.’ The 
language avoids, also, letting a noun in the constr. st. be 
followed by several genitives connected by and (4), and pre- 
fers in that case to repeat the nomen regens; e. g. Gen. 24, 3 
VINT oN] DYawn orb the God of the heavens and the God of 
the earth, Jer. 8,1. But. there may be formed a chain of 
construct states by one governed noun becoming again the 
governing noun of a genitive depending on it. Even then the 
repetition of the constr. st. has indeed often been avoided by 
means of a circumlocution (see § 115), however comp. 30 29 
nmiax Mm the days of the years of the life of my fathers Gen. 
47,9 “Ip "in; Mop po ANG the residue of the number 
of the mae of the heroes of the sons of Kedar Is. eg by 


In these examples (comp. also Is. 10, 12, Job 12, 24 and others) all 
the nouns except of course the last genitive are in the construct state. 
Yet we find also examples where a genitive in the midst of a chain 
stands in the absolute forming together with its governing noun a com- 
pound idea, from which (but principally from the governing noun) 
depends the following genitive. Thus, in Is. 28,1 44 "nb PL ala) N13 


the fat valley (prop. valley of fatness) of the smitten of wine, 1 Ch. 9, 13, 
Ps, 68, 22, 


1 It would be quite unusual to say 713 M234 "22 the sons and daughters 
of David, which ought to be expressed by ‘emia m5 "22 the sons of David 
and his daughters. But see Ez. 81, 16, Is, 11, 2 knowledge (of Jehovah) and 
Sear of Jehovah (compare the Biblical Greek in Mat. 6, 33 THY BactAretay TOD 
feod xat tiv Stxarocbyny adtod). 
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t 


2. The governing noun may be followed not only by the 
so-called subjective genitive, indicating possessor, originator, 
etc., but also by the so-called objective genitive, e. g. Ez. 12, 19 
Dann diam the wrong which the inhabitants did, but otherwise 
in Obad. verse 10 AN oan the wrong against thy brother’ 
(comp. Gen. 16, 5, "on the wrong done to me), Prov. 20, 2 
Jo max the dread of a king, nim. mx the fear of the Lord, 
DSO mpyr the cry concerning Sodom Gen. 18, 20, r¥ yn} the 
report about Tyre, #938 S50 the spoil of (taken from) thy foes 
Deut. 20, 14; further, ed TH way of (i. e. to) the tree Gen. 
3, 24, Prov. 7, 27, Job 38, 20; on 7219 way of (by) the sea 
Is. 8, 23, DDN "MAT sacrifices en (pleasing to) God Ps. 51, 19, 
MIM MyIw an oath of (i.e. sworn by the name of) mr 1K. 2, 43. 


3. The genitive construction stands also frequently in 
place of apposition (§ 113), as map in: river of Euphrates ; 
j222 VSN etc. see more in § 116, 5. 


Rem. 1. Between the noun in the constr. st. and the following geni- 
tive an insertion of a word seems to occur in Hos, 14, 3 (NwM after 
~>2), 2Sam. 1, 9 and Job 27, 3 (71> after ~>2). In truth, however, in all 
these three examples the construct state has been abolished by hy- 
pallage (for ~>> i etc.) and therefore 2 Sam. 1, 9 may for instance be 
explained thus: for as a totality my soul is still in me=my whole soul. 

2. As the genitive always gives a closer definition of the noun stand- 
ing in the construct state, proper nouns cannot really stand in stat. 
constr. because by nature they are already defined. Combinations in 
which nevertheless proper nouns stand in constr. st. are based on bre- 
viloquence which suppresses the appellative idea contained in the proper 
noun. So especially with geographical names, as in DWP AN Ur (city) 
of the Chaldees Gen. 11,28, "9772 Dox Aram (the region) of the two rivers 
= Mesopotamia; so also mixay mins Jehovah of hosts for Mxax “HPN 9 
Jehovah the God of hosts (2 Sam. 5, 10 et al.) comp. § 116, Rem. 


1 In Latin the genitive is similarly used after injuria (Cas. B. Gall. 50, 
30), metus (like metus hostium, metus Pompeii), spes, and other words. Comp. 
Aul. Gell. 9, 12. In Greek compare cbvota tdv glhwy, aloti¢ tod O05, 
Abyos tod otavpod 1 Cor. 1, 18. 
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§ 115 
EXPRESSION OF THE GENITIVE BY CIRCUMLOCUTION. 


Besides the indication of the genitive-relation by the 
construct state (see in § 89, and § 114), there are certain 
periphrastic expressions, chiefly by means of the preposition 
5, which among others denotes the idea of belonging to, and 
this corresponds to the genitive relation. Accordingly, we 
find — 


NG > “we, used principally for the genitive of possession, as NEO 
mand “uix Gen. 29, 9, 47, 4 the flock of her father (prop. the flock which 
to her father belonged); and also where there would be several successive 
genitives (to avoid the repetition of the constr. st., but see § 114, 1), as 
Daxw> wx prin ay the chief of the herdsmen of Saul 1 Sam. 21, 8, 
misbeb “UN phen smu} the song of songs of Solomon Cant. 1, 1 (an 
obvious effort to retain the usual juxtaposition of the two Sosaa lasts) 
mew) 2 Sam. 2, 8, 1 Chron. 11, 10 and for reasons given § 114, Note, 
Gen. 40, 5. (tenes came the Rabbinic sign of the genitive Dti=> aa) 
comp. Cant. 1, 6, 8, 7; in Aramaic, the simple relative "3 or ‘T serves as 
sign of the genitive.) 


2. 5 (without “W), which also denotes the genitive of belonging to 
and of possession, as dINw> BrpkN the scouts of Saul 1 Sam. 14, 16. 
This is used particularly, — a) when the governing (or first) noun is 
expressly regarded as indefinite, e.g. "3" j2 a son of Jesse 1 Sam.16, 18 
(whereas "w*"j2 signifies the son of Jesse), yey bed Od a priest of’ the 
most high God Gen. 14, 18, 41, 12, "sowid mrtay "2B two servants of 
Shimei 1 K, 2, 39, 3953 3nN a Peta of David (was Hiram) 1 K. 5, 15, 
sit “iat a atin of "David (i. e, belonging to him as the author), and 
eliptically 5 of David Ps, 11, 1, 14, 1; cases like “yaya st) (e. g Ps. 
24, 1) cannot be considered deal as an hy wypallage, but 9 is an epexe- 
gesis to the generic word, omitted before fare Altogether the intro- 
duction of the author, poet, etc. by the so-called 5 auctoris is also 
customary in the other Semitic dialects, especially in the Arabic.— 
b) when several genitives depend on one substantive, e. g. mw npon 


1 Philologically considered, the Gascon says no less correctly la fille a 
Mr. N., than the written language la fille de —; the former expresses the 
idea of belonging, the latter that of descent. The Arabians distinguish a two- 
fold genitive, viz. one which has the force of >, and one which has that of 
j2. We have the latter conception of this relation.in the de of modern 
languages, that are derived from the Latin (the Romance languages). In Greek 
we may compare the so-called syijpa Kohogdyvtoy, e. 3.) xegahy tH dvIpdzw 
for to} dv¥phzov (see Bernhardy’s Syntax, p. 88). 


> 
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135) the portion of the field of Boaz Ruth 2,5, 2K.5,9, pv "I "a5 TED 
byte nzbe> the book of the chronicles of the kings of ler ael 1K. ‘15, 31, 
byte "93 mized MiaNy wwxy Josh. 19, 51, where the sets of more 
closely- -connected nouns which form one conception (chronicles, kings 
of Israel, heads of families, etc.) are joined by means of the constr. state, 
while the > stands between the sets to indicate a looser connection 
(yet comp. § 114, 1);—c) after specifications of number, e. g. myawa 
WIS pi Hes: on the seven and’ twentieth day of the month Gen. 
8, 14, 7, 11. 


§ 116. 
FURTHER USE OF THE CONSTRUCT STATE. 


The construct state, so far as it serves to put one noun 
in close connection with the following word or combination 
of words is, in the flow of speech, used not only for the 
genitive- pane but also— 

1) Before prepositions, particularly in the more elevated 
style, and oftenest when the governing word is a participle, 
e. g. before 3, as xpa mmaw the joy in the harvest Is. 9, 2 
(v. also verse 1), 5, 11, 19, 8, Ps. 2, 12; before 5, as 95 tipxn 
on the north of the city atociid 8, 13, — ans Is. 56, 10, 30, 
18, Ez. 1, 27, Ps. 58, 5, Lam. 2, 18, Job 18, 2, 24, 5; before 
dx Is. 14, 19; eke 70, as re “sya weaned from milk Is. 
28, 9; before sy in Judg. 5, 10; ‘before the Nota Accus. Jer. 
33, 22. 

2) Before the relative pronoun (or more correctly in geni- 

tive relation with the whole phrase introduced by “Wx, .see 
No. 3), e. g. 8x Dip the place where—Gen. 39, 20, 40, 3, 
Lev. 4, 24, 33, 2 Sam. 15, 21, 1 K. 21, 19, Jer. 22, 12. 
_. 8) Before relative clauses with the tx understood, e. g. 
TI An reap the castle where David pitched his tent Is. 29, 1, 
Sx a7 pipya the place of him who knows not God Job 18, 21, 
29, 2,1 Sam. 25, 15, Ps. 90, 15. Comp. § 123, 3, Rem. 1. 

4) Rarely-even before Waw copul., as m3) naan Is. 33, 6, 
35, 2; 51; 21, Bz. 26, 10. 

5) In appositions (viz., as far as an actual genitive- 
yelation does not take place, as in § 114, 3), e. g. 1 Sam. 28,7 
ax mbya mvs @ woman, mistress of a soothsaying spirit (comp. 
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Tasiaxy eyovea Tvedua TOOwvo¢ Acts 16, 16; so also in 
jrx ma mbina virgin daughter of Zion Is. 37, 22, comp. 19, 11; 
23, 12, Gen. 14, 10; Deut. 33, 19, 2 Sam. 20, 19, 2 K. 10, 6, 
17, 13 O°rt Ja. 14, 17, 46, 9, Ps. 78, 9. 

Partly at least those places may also be explained in the following 
manner. There exists a real genitival relation, but the first constr. state 
has been left in suspense, in consequence of the insertion of a permu- 
tation in its place; elsewhere (Ps. 68, 34, Job 20, 17) probably there 
takes place a direct leaning on the following construct state. 

6) Also in other cases of closer connection in the ex- 
pression; thus, at times (even with small distinctives) we 
have nx one for hx 2 Sam. 17, 22, Zech. 11, 7, Gen. 48, 22, 
Is. 27, 12. Compare besides the constr. st. in the numerals 


from eleven to nineteen (§ 97, 2). 

Rem. When in the above cases the absolute st. could in general 
stand quite as well as the construct, there are yet other constructions 
where the constr. st. might be expected rather than the absolute. 
Thus, for example— 

a) In geographical names like M29 ma bax Abél Béth-Ma “cha} (i. e. 
Abel of Beth-Ma®cha, to distinguish it from other places called Abel), 
Comp. on the contrary, § 114, Rem. 2. 

b) In some other cases, seemingly, where the connection is not close 
enough for the genitive-relation, so that the second noun must rather 
be considered as in apposition (§ 113) to the first, Here belongs Ps, 
60, 5 ney 74 not wine of reeling, but rather wine that causes 
reeling, Ez, 47,4 81373 bY water up to the knees; Is, 80,20 yn ot 
water of affliction, i.e. water in affliction (in prison), Comp. 1 K. 
22, 27, Is. 8, 24 and the thorough explanation of this specially Se- 
mitic locution by Fleischer in the treatise: ,Ueber einige Arten der 
Nominalapposition im Arab. (Berichte iiber die Verhandl. der kgl, 
sichs. Gesellsch. der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, 1862, S. 10 ff.). 

c) In the expression minay pond God hosts, elliptical for “aby picby 
mixax God (the God) of hosts, mindy having here the value of a 
proper noun; so also the same ellipsis in minax mit) (comp. § 114, 3, 
Rem. 2), 


; § 117. 
INDICATION OF THE OTHER CASES. 


1, Since the Hebrew language has lost the living use of 
case-endings (§ 90), we must inquire what substitutes it 


1 So in English, Bedford Street, Covent-garden, for near Covent-gardem 
But in Latin the genitive is used in such cases, as Augusta Vindelicorwm. 
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adopted for expressing the various case-relations of nouns in 
a sentence. The nominative is always to be known (as gener- 
ally in English and always in Welsh) only from the syntacti- 
cal construction. So also the vocative, which is really identical 
with it. On the modes of expressing the genitive, see §§ 114—116. 
Of the other cases for which the Indo-germanic languages have 
either throughout (as the Sanscrit) or at least in part, spe- 
cial forms of inflection, the dative is periphrastically indicated 
by > (to),1 the ablative by 7 (from, out of), the locative and 
instrumental mostly by 3 (in, at, by); but the Shemite regarded 
the nouns dependent on these prepositions as genitives, be- 
cause the particles were themselves originally nouns; and in 
Arabic they have also the genitive-ending. Comp. § 101, 1. 

On the use of the dative particle 5, so far as it serves to 
express also our genitive, see § 115, pe 

2. The accusative, when expressing direction or motion to 
a place, has still frequently its ending n— (§ 90, 2). Else it 
is, like the nominative, to be known only from the structure 
of the sentence. Yet we may often know it by the “my or mx 
(before suffixes also M8 or mix), put before it, which, how- 
ever, is used only when the noun in the accusative is made 
definite by the article, the construct state, a suffix, or other- 
wise (Gen. 6, 2, 2 Sam. 13, 17, 18, 18), or is a proper name. 
Such is the usage in prose, but not so much in poetry; ¢. g. 
Gen. 1, 1 poss my) Dae my (on the contrary, pyath vos 
Gen. 2, 4), 2, 24, 6, 10.” 


1 Just as the Lat. preposition ad in the Romance tongues (Ital. a, before 
vowels ad, French @, Span. 4) and to in Eng. are used to indicate periphrastic- 


ally the dative. 


2 MR or MIN (this form prob. used only before the so-called light suffixes, 
§ 103, 1, Rem. 1), “M8 (without the accent in close connection with the follow- 
ing word) and M& (with a tone-long 2), Phenician MX (prob. zyath, the Punic 
also pronounce yth), Arab. before suff, iyyd, Aram. yath, yath, was originally 
a substantive, which signified essence, substance, self (like the Syr. m7, Dw, 
comp. Heb. Mik @ sign), but in construction with a following noun or suffix it stands 
for the pronoun zpse, adT6¢ (comp. asimilar usage in § 124, Rem. 3). But in common 
use it has so little stress, that it only points out a definite object. Its force is here 
as feeble as that of the oblique cases aJt05, abt, adtOv; tpst, ipsum ; Germ. des- 


selben, demselben, denselben ; and the Hebrew 227 MN prop. adtév Tov obpavey 
19 
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Rem. The cases are rare in which MX stands before an indefinite 
noun, but more are found in the loftier style, where the article also may 
be omitted before a noun that is definite according to the sense (§ 109), 
as Proy. 18, 21 popwax-my, Is. 50, 4, Job 18, 25, Ezek. 48, 10; very few 
occur in prose, like 1 Sam. 24, 6 (where, however, the noun is made 
definite by the context), Ex. 2,1 where perhaps the proper name 
(Jokhébed) has been dropped after “Mx. 


§ 118. 
USE OF THE ACCUSATIVE. 


The accusative is employed—1) as the object of the tran- 
sitive verbs (§ 138); but serves also—2) for what are rather 
- adverbial expressions, where it is no longer governed im- 
mediately by the verb. 

The second of these usages is undoubtedly derived from the first, 
and to this still belong several constructions in which the accusative 
is commonly supposed to be used adverbially (§ 138, 1, Rem. 3). But 
we are not therefore authorised at all to reject the adverbial use of the 
accusative. 


Accordingly, the accusative is employed— 

1. In designations of place (accusativus loci) ;—a)in answer 
to the question whither? after verbs of motion, as AIWF Rx 
let us go out into the field 1 Sam. 20, 11, tan ns Yor to 
go to Tarshish 2 Ch. 20, 36, Ps. 184, 2, Ex. 4, 9;'—d) in 


(comp. adtiv Xpvonida I.i.143) ct, the heaven, is not stronger than tov ovpavéy.— 
That MX may denote also the nominative, is from its original signification (see 
above) not of itself inconceivable, and it seems to occur so in Hag. 2,17, Dan. 
9, 13 (hardly however Eccl. 4, 3). Elsewhere (1 Sam. 17, 34 and with the 
bear) the preposition MX with is rather meant, and in Josh. 22, 17, Neh. 9, 32 
(both times after an idea of want) as well as 2 Sam, 11, 25, it may be con- 
sidered as a loosely governed accusative, which it certainly indicates when 
connected with the passive (comp. 2 K. 18, 30) see § 143, 1, a.—The accusa- 
tive actually precedes in Ez. 85, 10; 44, 3 (in both cases MN has the sense 
of the Lat. quod attinet ad).—In Ez. 47, 17, 19 (comp. 48, 7) MN stands for 
PNT and ought rather to be so emended in the text; comp. ver. 20; but the 
LXX already, which only in v.18 have tadta, know hardly any other reading 
than MS, and this, therefore, in all these cases has to be considered as Nota 
accus., dependent on some word which must, be supplied, as ecce (LXX 48, 7: 
Edpaxac) 4'7, 17 ff. perhaps as much as: there hast thou. 

1 §o in the Greek, but only poetically, Il. i, 317 xvicon 8 odpavoy txev; 
Lat. rus ire, Romam profectus est, and generally so in Sanskrit. 
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answer to the question where? after verbs of rest, as FAN ma 
‘in the house of thy father Gen. 38, 11, Is. 3, 6, SARA Mnb 
in the door of the tent Gen. 18, 1. Then gina 3) main reference 
to space and measure, in answer to the question how far? 
Gen. 7, 20 the mater rose fifteen cubits. 

In the cases a@ and J, especially the first, the accusative-ending Tiss 
is often appended, on which see § 90,2. The first relation may also be 
expressed by dx (as it commonly is with reference to persons), and the 
second by 3; but we are by no means to suppose that, where these 
particles are omitted, they must be supplied. 

2. In designations of time ;—a) in answer to the question 
when? as pin the day i. e. on the day, then; or on this day, 
to-day or by day (=nrgir); AY at evening (=2I¥>); md by 
night; DAE at noon Ps. 91,6; pAyvy wxp mdmm at the beginn- 
ing of barley harvest 2 Sarit 21, 9 (Kethibh):——b) in answer to 
the question: how long? m2 AIwY DMB twelve years (long) 
Gen. 14, 4; om new six days (long) Ex. 20, 9; maby for 
eternal ages 1 K. 8, 13; also with the article a my in Deut. 
9, 25 Nn MAN ns pin mya mx the 40 days and the 
40 nights (long). 


3. In other adverbial expressions, where we say in regard 
or respect to, etc. as Job 41, 7 in the manner of a closed seal, 
Gen. 41, 40 Jaa Stax NODM P only in respect to the throne 
will I be greater than thou (accus. of measure) ; 2 Sam. 21, 20 
four and twenty 750% in number (comp. tpéet¢ ap.Oudy); Job 
1, 5 he brought burnt-offerings pb> “po'a according to the number 
of them all; 1 K. 22, 13 4mx mp with one mouth i. e. with one 
voice (acc. of instrument); comp. Zeph. 3, 9 they served God 
SON Baw with one shoulder i, e. with one mind; Job 24, 7 airy 
naked (ace. of condition) thy lodge. With a folorw inte geni- 
tive, ew men for fear of thorns (accus. of cause) Is. 7, 25. 
Here belong also cases like moet the double in money 
Gen. 43, 15, o> Dvhew two years’ time Gen. 41, 1; on the 
other fod py mp an ephah of barley Ruth 2,17 may 


rather be taken as a case of apposition (§ 113). 

Similar cases of a more free use of the accusative in connection 
with verbs are explained in § 138 and § 139, By the same process, 
carried still farther, many substantives have come to be distinctly 
recognised as adverbs (§ 100, 2, 0). . 
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Rem. Similar reference to place, time, etc., may be denoted by a 
‘noun when it is connected with > (as, according to, after the manner 
of), this prefix being originally a substantive, comp. the Lat. instar. 
Thus,—a) of place; n°35> as in their pasture Is. 5, 17, 28, 21; wrap vaD 
as in attire Job 88, 14; pidmD as in a dream Is. 29, 7, comp. 28, 15;— 
b) of time, especially in the forms pina as the day=as in the day Is. 
9, 3, Hos. 2, 5; ‘vad as in the days of—, Hos. 2, 17, 9, 9, 12, 10, Amos 
9, 11, Is, 51, 9;—c) with another reference, as in Is, 1, 25 I will purge 
away thy dross “22 as with lye; Job 28, 5 Bx iad after the manner of 
fire=as by fire; ja&> after the manner of the stone, i. e. as into stone 
(the water is gathered in freezing) Job 88, 30; 29, 23 “uD as for the 
rain (they waited for me), 

Rarely a preposition is used after such a 2, e. g. MBN Is, 1, 26, 
1 Sam. 14, 14. 

Tn all the above cited cases the > must be considered as an adverbial 
accusative; however a substantive with > may, by virtue of the sub- 
stantive signification of the latter stand either for the accusative or for 
the nominative relation, 


§ “119. 
HOW TO EXPRESS THE COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE. 


1. The comparative is expressed by the adjective followed 
by the particle 7 (a) from prefixed to the word with which 
the comparison is made, e. g. 1 Sam. 9, 2 nym->50 maa taller 
than (lit. tail in distinction from) all the people, Judg. 14, 18 
tata pina sweeter than honey; so also after verbs, especially 
those denoting an attribute, as pym-5a may and he was 
taller than all the people 1 Sam. 10, 23; nnya-b%9 hovnmN ans 
he loved Joseph more than all his (other) sons Gen. 37, 3, Job 
api 1a, 

Upon the same signification of V2 (veferring originally to space 
indicating the starting point, and a separation from something) is 


1 There exists in Arabic a special form of the adjective for the compara- 
tive and superlative, which would be like DURR. Perhaps of this origin are 
“DN cruel, AVN deceptive (of a drying up brook), and its opposite T'S (contr. 
from ’aithan) constant, perennial, However these forms are also used without 
any perceptible emphasis and might, at most pass for isolated remainders of 
a former comparative and superlative formation, in the same way as the Lat. 
comparative disappears in the Italian, and still more in French, and its place 
is supplied by circumlocution (with pii, plus). 
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based also its use in expressions like ya "ma Job 7, 15, ya Finns pre- 
eminence over Ec. 2, 13; comp. Deut. 14, 2, which the Hebrew conceived 
as a separating from, marking owt. (Compare the Latin ablative with 
the comparative, also the etymology of the Latin words eximius, 
egregius, and in Homer éx% ravtwy pddtota IL. iv. 96, and simply éx 
macéwy xviii. 431). Hence the signification more than connects itself 
with the fundamental signification out from. 


The adjective upon which 7 logically depends must some- 
times, by virtue of a pregnant use of the 7, be supplied 
from the connection, e. g. Is. 10, 10 nbwanta ams-op their idols 
are more numerous (mightier) than those in Jerusalem, Micah 
7, 4 mano (sharper) than a thornhedge, Job 11, 17 pans 
clearer than noon. 

The correlative comparatives, such as greater, less, are 
expressed simply by great, little, Gen. 1, 16. 


2. The several modes of expressing the superlative, amount 
all to this, that, in all of them the positive form, by means 
of the article, or a suffix, or a following genitive, is made to 
designate an individual as preeminently the possessor of the 
quality expressed (comp. Fr. /e plus grand); e.g. 1 Sam. 9, 21 
(naexn), 17, 14 and David was JER the small (one), i. e. the 
smallest, and the three great (ones), i. e. the greatest, etc., Gen. 
42, 13, Jon. 3, 5, Dsup 39) D>d4H0 from the greatest ae 
them. (lit. their great one), even unto the least among them (lit. 
their little one), 2 Ch. 21,17 "32 yup the youngest of his sons; 
prob. also Gen. 9, 24. 

Rem. ‘To the periphrasis of the superlative belongs also the con- 
necting of a noun with the following partitive genitive of the same 
word in the plural as: pip Usp the holiest of all, prop. holiness of 
holinesses; n=" I the song of songs (the choicest song i. e. the 
Canticles). Comp. Gen. 9, 25 (the lowest servant) Num, 8, 32 the same 
with a participle Jer. 6, 28 and with the gen. sing. Hos, 10, 15. So 
sometimes an adjective combined with a partitive genitive has a super- 
lative signification; comp. Judges 5, 29, 1 Sam. 9, 21, Job 80, 6 (=in 
the most frightful valleys) 41, 22. Comp. § 112, 1, Rem. 1.—Finally 
belongs here the placing together of two substantives, being related 
either etymologically, or at least by sound, as Ez, 6, 14; 88, 29, Nah. 
2, 11, Zeph. 1, 15, Job 80, 3, 
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UD Dien 
SYNTAX OF THE NUMERALS, 


1. The numerals from 2 to 10 (originally abstract sub- 
stantives, § 97, 1), may be connected with substantives in 
three different ways. They may stand either,—qa) in the 
constr. st. before the substantive (the object numbered being 
accordingly in the genitive), n> nw5w three days, prop. triad 
of days, DWNT 130 the two men; or—D) in the absol. st. before it 
(the thing numbered being then considered as in apposition), 
D°22 Mww hree sons (prop. a triad viz. sons), Dower Osu two 
men; or—c) in the absol. st. after it, as in apposition with 
the object numbered e. g. wibw mim three daughters 1 Ch. 
25, 5; the latter especially in the later books, because the 
substantive conception of the numeral yielded more and more 
to the adjective. 

Accordingly, the constructions M28 MN (Gen. 17, 17) and m8 my 
(25, 7, 17) hundred years, are equally common. 

2. The numerals from 2 to 10 are joined, with very few 
exceptions (e. g. 2 K. 22, 1) with the plural. But the tens 
(from 20 to 90) when they precede the substantive, are gener- 
ally joined with the singular (in the accusative), and when 
they follow it in apposition, they take the plural, e. g. Judg. 
ll, 33 “yp OMY Mwenty cities; on the contrary, pis miax 
twenty cubits 2 Ch. 3, 3, seq. The plural may be used in the 
first case (Ex. 36, 24, 25), but the singular never occurs in 
the second case, which is altogether rarer. 

Rem. The numerals from 11 to 19 are generally joined to the 
singular form (in the accusative) only with certain substantives, which 
there is frequent occasion to number, as DY" day, MIB year, Ux man, 
vaw tribe, also “Pa collective cattle, ete. (comp. our four year old, a 
thousand man strong); e. g. Bis “wd HIN prop. fourteen day Ex. 12, 6 
(comp. however Deut. 1, 23, Josh, 4, 2). With this exception, they 
are joined to the plural; and then, especially in the later books they 
stand after the substantive (Num. 7, 87, 1 Ch. 4, 27, 25, 5). 

3. Numerals compounded of tens and units (like 21 or 62) 
take the object numbered either after them in the singular 
(in the accusative), as not mw Dnt two and sixty years — 
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Gen. 5, 20 (according to No. 2, m2 having special reference 
to the preceding tens); or before them in the plural, as especi- 
ally in the later books (Dan. 9, 26); or the object is repeated, 
with the units in the plural (acc. to No. 7), with the tens 
(acc. to No. 2) and hundreds in the singular, as in Gen. 12, 4 
mw Dyan DI won seventy-five years, Gen. 23, 1 nw mya 
Dy ya04 mw Shale one hundred and twenty-seven years; 
comp. Gen. b, 6. 


4. The ordinals beyond 10 have no peculiar forms, but 
are expressed by those of the cardinals, which then stand 
either before the object numbered, or after it, as py mada 
on the seventeenth day Gen. 7, 11; Ar oWarNA in the 40th 
year Deut. 1, 3, 2 K. 25, 27 mn te repetition of Mt in a 
compound cay 1 K. 6,1, or yay oney mvs in the year 
twenty-seven 1 K. 16, 10. In ‘the latter case, the word m2w is 
likewise frequently repeated, as in Gen. 7, 11, 2 K. 13, 10.— 
In numbering days of the month and years, the cardinals are 
used frequently also Sune of the ordinals even for the 
numbers from 1 to 10, e. . DAW miwa in the year two, nyv3 
wibw in the year three 1 K. ae 35a Koel ol, WINS yw on 
the ninth of the month, BIA2 INA on the first of the month 
Ley. 23, 32, Gen. 8, 13. 


Rem. 1. The numerals take the article when they stand without 
immediate connection with the thing numbered, referring back to a 
preceding substantive, as MB>uin the three 1 Ch. 11, 20, 21 comp. 25, 19 
the twelve; (with the tens) Gen. 18, 29, 81, 32. Such a case as mSaW 
nam the seven days (Judg. 14, 17) is to be explained on the principle 
stated in § 111, 1. / 

2. Certain substantives employed in designations of weight, mea- 
sure, or of time, are commonly omitted after numerals; e. g. Gen. 20, 
16 OD 4>8 a thousand (shekels) of silver; so also hetore ant gold 1 K. 
10, 16; Ruth 8, 15 oY wy six (Hphah) of barley; 1 Sam. Ty, 17 nw 
ons ten (loaves) of bread. Thus bi is omitted in Gen. 8, 5, and oF 
in 8, 13.—The number of cubits is often stated thus, W282 nN. a 
hundred cubits, prop. a hundred by the cubit Ex. 27, 18. 


5. Distributives are expressed either by repetition of the 
cardinals, as mxsw prt two by two Gen. 7, 9, 15. Comp. 
wo ww six by six 2 Sam. 21, 20 or periphrastically by a 
following >, snx Deut. 1, 23, comp. Is. 6, 2 (amN> after the 
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repetition of the words six wings). One time, once, is expressed 
by nny Deb (prop. @ tread), comp. DYBM this time, D%AYB two 
times, twice, DAYB Wirt thrice (also myn widw three times 
Num. 22, 32). The same may be denoted also by merely the 
fem. forms of the cardinals, as MMmN once, Dinw twice, yaw 
seven times, comp. also mma once Num. 10, 4. The ordinals 
too are employed in the same way, as mort second time Gen. 
22, 15, Jer. 13, 3. Comp. L. tertium consul. 


CHAPTER I. 
SYNTAX OF THE PRONOUN, 


§ 121. 
USE OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUN. 


1. When a personal pronoun is the subject of a sentence, 
like a noun in the same position, it does not require for its 
union with the predicate a distinct word for the copula (§ 144), 
&. g. TNA DN J (am) the seer 1 Sam. 9, 19, TIMIN 02D honest 
(are) we Gen. 42,11, MANX DAM upright (wast) thou Ez. 2815. 
oy Davy > that naked they (were) Gen. 3, 7, sn Ime Dir 
one dream it (is) Gen. 41, 26. 

2. The pronoun of the third person frequently serves to 
connect subject and predicate, and is then a sort of substitute 
for the copula; to speak more exactly: the predicate is joined 
in the form of an independant nominal sentence (§ 144, a), 
e. g. Gen. 41, 26 the seven cows man Dw yah seven years 
(are) they, Ec. 5, 18 37 Dox mma nt this a gift of God 
it (is). Sometimes such a pronoun in the third person refers 
to a subject which is of the first or second person, e. g. Deut. 
32, 39: see now NIM *2N 1D that I, I (am) he; Ps. 102, 28 (thou 
art the same); 1 Chron. 21, 17; comp. the French: c’est mot, 
cest vous. Of a different kind however are cases like: mAN 
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sabi nin thou art my king Ps. 44, 5, where xin at the same 
time points to the predicate and makes it prominent (prop. 
thou art he, my king); comp. Is. 43, 25, Neh. 9, 6, 7, and in 
Aram: Bzr.-b, 11." ~ 

3. To the general rule (§ 33, 1), that the separate pro- 
nouns are in the nominative and the suffixes in the oblique 
_ cases, there is but one seeming exception, viz. when the per- 
sonal pronoun in an oblique case is to be repeated for the 
sake of emphasis (me, me; thy, thy), it is expressed the second 
time by the separate form of the same person. But this 
stands by no means in the oblique case, but is to be con- 
sidered as the subject of an independent phrase, whose pre- 
dicate may be completed from the connection. Thus to 
strengthen the accusative sutfix of the verb, Gen. 27, 34 
"8 DI "2572 bless me, even me, really: also I want to be blest, 
comp. Zech. 7, 4, Prov. 22, 19; and even by placing the 
separate pronoun before, Gen: 49, 8; more frequently to 
strengthen the genitive suffix of the noun, e.g. MAN DS FATTY 
1 K. 21, 19 thy blood, yea thine (prop. sanguinem tui, utique 
tui), Num. 14, 32, 1 Sam. 20, 42, Ez. 34, 11, Prov. 23, 15, 
Ps. 9, 7. In the same way the separate pronoun may 
strengthen a suffix which is governed by a preposition (i. e. 
standing in the genitive, according to § 101, 1), as Hag. 1, 4 
Dmx o2> for you, you, 1 Sam. 25, 24 3x 72 in me, me, 1 sah 
19, 23 xm 03 Sy also on him; 2 Chr. 35, 21 mmx WP Nd not 
against thee. On the same principle is to be explained Gen. 
4, 26 win Ba mw> td Seth, even to him, (not io-a3) Gen. 10, 21. 

4. The suffix to the verb is properly always in the accusa- 
tive (§ 33, 2, a, § 57), and is the most common form of ex- 
pressing the accusative of the pronoun governed by a verb 
(see however Rem. below). In certain cases, however, it is 
used through an almost inaccurate brevity of expression for 
the dative, as Zech. 7, 5 ";maxn did ye fast for me? i. e. to 
my advantage, for > omexm; Job 31, 18 ays 2555 he (the 
fatherless) grew up to me as to a father, Is. 44, 21, Ez. 29, 3, 


comp. verse 9. 
Rem. The accusative of the pronoun must be indicated by MX 
(§ 117, 2),—@) when the pronoun, for the sake of emphasis, precedes 
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the verb, as "M345 Msnk thee had I killed Num. 22, 33;—b) when the 
verb has two pronouns in the accusative, only one of which can be a 
verbal suffix, as in& "28771 and he will make me see it 2 Sam. 15, 25; 
it is found, also in other cases, as in Gen. 4, 14, (where imizh alone 
might signify: that he might not smite) 15, 13. 


5. The suffix to nouns, which are properly genitives (§ 33, 
2, b) and supply the place of possessive pronouns’, express, 
like nouns in the genitive (§ 114, 2), not only the subject but 
also the object; e. g. .o%m my wrong (i. e. done to me) Jer. 
51, 35, Gen. 16, 5, Job 20, 29, 23, 14 and 34, 6, inxnn his fear 
(i. e. caused by him) Ex. 20, 20. 


6. When one noun in the constr. st. is so connected with 
another in the genitive, as together to express periphrastically 
an adjective by means of the second substantive (§ 106, 1) 
then the suffix which really refers to this complex idea is 
appended to the second of the two nouns (compare the ana- 
logous position of the article, § 111, 1), e.g. Ps. 2, 6 “op a 
the mount of my holiness, i. e. my holy mount, wp “1y the 
city of thy holiness (i. e. thy holy city) Dan. 9, 24, ipop soy 
his silver idols Is. 2, 20, 31, 7, S218 "42x his firm steps Job 18, 7. 

Only seeming exceptions are constructions like mat 72772 in Ez. 
16, 27 thy conduct, (thy) lewdness, or thy conduct in lewdness (Mat being 
in apposition or in adverbial accusative), Ps. 85, 19 “pu "aN my enemies 
for a falsehood i. e. without. real cause (APY adverb. ace. cf, BIS "NI 
in parallel clause), Comp. Ps, 71, 7, 2 Sam. 22, 33, Prov. 23, 29. 

Rem. 1. Through a certain inaccuracy, which probably passed 
from the colloquial language to that of books, masculine pronouns are 
sometimes used in reference to feminine substantives, Gen. 81, 9; 82, 
16; 41, 23, Exod. 1, 21; Amos 4, 1 (comp. in regard to the mase, as the 
more common gender, § 107, 1, Rem.). 

2. The accusative of the pronoun, as object of the verb, is often 
omitted, where it can be easily supplied from the context, specially the 
accusative it, after verbs of saying as 7254 and he told (it) Gen. 9,22): 


but also after other verbs, e. g. Gen. 88, 17 till thou send (it), 24, 12 let 
(tt) meet me. 


‘ The possessive pronoun may be expressed by cireumlocution, after the 
manner of the Aramzan, as in Ruth 2, 21 "> “WN BYE the youths who (are) to 
me, 1. e. my servants; especially after a substantive, which is followed by another 
in the genitive, as in 1 Sam. 17, 40 (comp. the analogous circumlocution for 
the genitive, § 115).—In this case there is sometimes a pleonastic use of the 
suffix, as miabwiby) INL? prop. his palanguin, Solomon’s, Cant. 3, 7, comp. 1.6. 
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3. There is, on the contrary, a redundancy of expression, when 
the noun, for which the pronoun stands, is itself employed in apposition 
after it, e. g. Ex. 2, 6 she saw him, the child, 1 Sam. 21, 14, Prov. 5, 22. 
Similar are the cases in which, to a nominal suffix is joined its cor- 
responding substantive (with or without the article) as an explaining 
permutative, e.g. Ez. 10, 3 worn N53 when he went in, the man, Is. 
17, 6, Prov. 18, 4; 14,13. So also Gen. 2, 19 nem was... i> to them, 
the living Wreatures: ; and with repetition of the SrepeaTiiat Josh. 1, 2. 
Of another kind are the cases where the permutative with its own 
suffix is, in a certain way, a correction to the preceding suffix, e. g. 
Is. 29, 23: when he, or rather, his children see; comp. Ps. 88, 12, perhaps 
also Job 29, 3, 

4, In some instances the force of the nominal suffix or possessive 
pronoun has become so weak, that it has almost ceased to be felt; e. g. 
"25% my Lord (prop. my lords, see § 108, 2, b), namely in addressing 
God (Gen. 15, 2, 18, 3, Ps. 85, 23), but then without regard to the pro- 
nominal suffix, the Lord, meaning God! (always with Qamés to distin- 
guish it from 7248 my Lord, yet never,—on account of its original signi- 
fication,—with the article), A similar rigidity of the suffix signification 
is seen in 1375 (prop. his or its conjunctions=he, it together), e. g. pyn-b2 
an? Ex. 19, ‘8, then even after the first person, without regard to the 
suffix, as T3773 43728 1 K. 8, 18, comp. Is. 41, 1, after the second person 
in Is, 45, 20, Thus we find in 1 K. 22, 28, Mic. 1, 2 hear, ye nations 
BED; and sometimes even by placing Db before, Job 17, 10. 


§ 122. 
OF THE DEMONSTRATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


1. The personal pronoun of the third person Nin, fem. 87, 
plur. wan, fem. mim (L. is, ea, id or ille etc.; ti, ew, ea or 
ili etc.) is also used as a demonstrative pronoun. In con- 
nection with a definite substantive it has then (by virtue of 
its adjectival use, § 111, 2) regularly the article (see ex- 
veptions § 111, 2, 0), sAnm wen that man, Sinn gira in that 
day (on the other hand: 1235 817M this is the word, which etc. 
Gen. 41, 28).—x1n stands sometimes almost enclitic, to 
emphasize the interrogative pronoun (like mt No. 2, Rem.) 
€. g. AT RI Ya who indeed is this king-of glory? Ps, 24, 10. 


1 See Gesenii Thesaurus Lingue Hebree, p. 329. Comp. the Phoenician 
name of the idol Adonis (725), also the French Monsiewr, Monseignewr, Notre 
Dame, Eng. Our Lady (the virgin Mary). 
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The demonstrative 815 is to be distinguished from M1; for mi=—d6e, 
L. hic, always points to a (fresh) person or thing present, but Xin= 
avtdc, is, ille, 2xetvog indicates (like the article, § 109) a person or 
thing already mentioned or known. The distinction is clearly seen in 
Judges 7, 4, of whom I say to thee, ,,this (M1) shall go with thee“, that 
one (xii) shall go with thee; and of whomsoever I say to thee, ,,this (Ft) 
shall not go with thee“, that one (im) shall not go. Hence nin pith 
this day, means the day in which any one speaks or writes (Gen. 26, 
33), but xm ot (that day) means the day or time, of which the 
historian has just made mention (Gen. 15, 18, 26, 32), or the prophet 
just predicted (Is. 5, 30, 7, 18. 20), and goes on to relate or to predict. 


2. The demonstrative my (also 33, 37) occurs in poetical 
speech, also (a7 even habitually) for the relative “dN, as in 
English that for which; e. g. Prov. 23, 22 hearken to thy father 
W722 My that begat thee; Ps. 104, 8 to the place ond mIo> nr 
which (prop. this which) thou hast appointed for them. ' my may 
in such a case be still more nearly defined by a following 
pronominal suffix (like “tx, § 123, 1); e. g. Ps. 74, 2 Mount 
Zion \2 A220 MT in which thou dwellst (prop. this thou dwellest 
in it. Comp. Luther’s da du auf wohnest); for the plural, Job 
19, 19. 

The Aram. "7, 3, which corresponds in sound to Mm is always 
relative. 
Mr is used adverbially,—a) in reference to place, there, Ps. 104, 25 

BAT mr the sea there; M1 M25 see there!—b) in reference to time, for 

now, as BY23D My now (already) twice Gen. 27, 36, Zech. 7, 3 ny omy 

by this time; c) to emphasize words of interrogation of all kinds 

e. g. M7 Job 88, 2: who darkeneth there... ., Mn (also mNi-Ma 

Gen. 12, 18) what there?, Gen. 27, 20 how is it that2 (Judges 18, 24); 

mi mab why then? ; comp, also Gen. 27, 21 ny Fax whether thou be my 

son Hsaw or not. (Analogous to the mr 72 etc. is the enclitic use of 

nam in guisnam; comp. likewise guis tandem). 


3. The interrogative 4 who? is used in reference to per- 
sons (male or female Cant. 3, 6), to a singular or to a plural, 
as DHS "2 who are ye Josh. 9, 8, md¥ 1 Gen. 33,5, Num. 
22,9 (for which, however, ») 4 is also used in Ex. 10, 8), 
also in reference to things, yet only when the idea of persons 
is implied, e. g. n2w % who are the Shechemites? Judg. 9, 28, 
13, 17; comp. Gen. 33, 8, and already bolder, with the repe- 
tition of a personally used 9 1 Sam. 18,178, 2 Sam. 7-18. 
“9 may also stand in the genitive, as AS a Ma whose daughter 
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art thou? Gen; 24, 23, 1 Sam. 17, 55, 56, 58, a 125 whose 
word? Jer. 44, 28, 1 Sani. 12, 3; in the accusative, as “A"MN 
whom? 1 Sam. 28, 11, Is. 6, 8; and with prepositions, as "a3 
1 K. 20, 14; 95 Gen. 32, 18, “a nx 1 Sam. 24, 15. —r'9, 
“m7, M4 what? stands as nominative and as accusative (see 
examples in § 37), as genitive (Jer. 8, 9), with prep. e. g. 
Tarby upon what? Job 38, 6; may tilt when? Ps. 74, 9.— 
- Both a and 7% stand in a direct and in an indirect question 
(according to the Ind.-Germ. logic of the language, for ace. 
to the Semitic that distinction does not exist) and at times 
also as indefinite pronouns whoever and whatever (Lat. quis- 
quis, quodcunque or quicquam), as in Judg. 7, 3, 2 Sam. 18, 12, 
"a placed after—whoever it be; likewise m= anything else 
Job 13, 13, 2 Sam. 18, 22. 23, comp. mx 125 Num. 23, 3 
whatever. For the neuter quidquam, anything whatever, the 
language has besides the word maw. 


§ 123. 
RELATIVE PRONOUN AND RELATIVE CLAUSES. 


1. The indeclinable -wx' often serves merely as a sign of 
relation, i. e. to give a relative sense to adverbs or pronouns; 
e. g. BW there, DY— Ox where; MAB thither, AAt—ON 
whither ; Din thence, Dwa— wx whence. In the same manner, 
the Hebrew mostly forms the oblique cases of the relative pro- 
noun, who, which, viz.— 

Dative, 3b to him, %> “tK to whom; pm>, jm> to them, 
Dad atx, JT? Tix to whom. 

Accusative, ink, APS him, her ; Sn Ite, mn ON whom. 

With prepositions, ia in him or in it, 2: VON wherein, by aya 
from him or from it, 3322 Vx wherefrom. 


1 "WX is probably a substantive (comp. Arab. ’atar, Aram, DN trace, 
place; according to others it is really a demonstrative, or a composition from 
several pronominal roots. Comp. Sperling ,,Die Nota relationis im Hebriischen“ 
Lpz. 1876), but at present it serves as Nota relationis, or (as sometimes also 
mi, WF § 122, 2) directly a relative pronoun, often even including the demonstra- 
tive (v. No. 2). By virtue of its original sign character (as simple nota re- 
lationts) “WN may relate to persons as well as to things. 
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Genitive, i285 “wbx whose language Deut. 28, 49. 
The accusative whom (Lat. quem, quam) may, however, be 
expressed by “tx alone, as in Gen. 2, 2. 

Rem. 1. The Hebrew is able in this way, to give a relative sense 
to the pronoun of the first and second persons in the oblique cases; 
e.g. Gen. 45, 4 "hX TWx, Num, 22, 30 “by “Wx, Is. 41, 8 Jacob “Wx 
WANNA (thou) whom I have chosen, Hos. 14, 4. In the nom. of the ist’ 
and 2nd persons, this is admissible also in German, e. g. der ich, der du, 
die wir, where der stands for welcher, and (like the Heb. “WR) receives 
its definite sense from the following pronoun. 

2. The word “Wx is commonly separated by one or more words, 
from the pronoun or adverb to which it gives a relative sense, as "WN 
Dw nn where was Gen. 18, 3. Only seldom are they written closely 
together, as in Deut. 19, 17, 2 Ch. 6, 11. 


2. The pronoun “wx often includes the demonstrative 
which in our construction precedes the relative as who for he 
who or as qui in Lat. stands for is qui; e.g. Num. 22, 6 7x4 
kn and (he) whom thou cursest, Is. 52, 15 avg Xd wx (that) 
which they have not heard. This is almost always the case 
where a preposition stands before “wx, the preposition being 
then construed with the supplied pronoun, and the relative 
taking the case which is required by the following part of 
the sentence; e. g. "xd (Lat. ef qui, que, quod, or ei quem, 
quam, etc., and iis qui, que, que, etc.) to him who, or to them 
who; “xa from him who, from those who or which; V8x> prop. 
according to that which; but also according to the circum- 
stance that, hence: as just as (as conjunction before the verb 
at the head of comparative clauses, § 155, 2, h); SOx-my him, 
her who, that which, or those who,’ comp. finally, cases like 
TUN in the hand of him, whom (thou hatest), Ez. 23, 28, 

To the relative sense lying in “UN sometimes the idea of place or 
time is also to be supplied; as “WN2 in (that place) where; “ewe from 

(that time) when. On “YX as conj. v. 155, I, e. 

3. In all the cases treated under No. 1 and 2 the rela- 
tive can be expressed also, without wx by a simple addition 
(subordination) of the relative clause (comp. the English, 


1 Very rare are the examples in which a preposition is connected immediately 
with "WN as a relative pronoun, viz. WX DP Gen. 81, 32 (Sept. zap’ w) 
for T29 NOS with whom (44, 9, 10); MND Is. 47, 12, for DID WN in which. 
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the friend I met, the book I told you of). This omission (most 
frequent in poetry) takes place, when the “wx would stand, — 


a) As a pronoun in the nominative or accusative; e. g. Gen. 
15, 13 BAD ND PISNa in a land (which belongs) not to them, 
Ps. 7°16 Spm Mmwa 5b and he falls into the pit (which) 
he makes, Gen. 39, 4 ‘tbs ail (which) was i. e. belonged 
to him (comp. vs. 5, where “dy is inserted), Kec. 10, 5 
(comp. 6, 1, where with the same words “wy is employed), 
Job 31, 12. 4 

b) As a sign of relation, e. g. Ps. 32, 2 happy the man, &> 
fiz > mmr at to whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, 
Job 3, 3, Ex. 18, 20, Is. 41, 2. 3, Ps. 49, 14. Frequently 
in Pmeations in time, ren it would mean when, 2 Ch. 
29,27 mbivn Smm nya at the time (when) the sacrifice began, 
eg 36, 2 aa sm735 Diva from the day (when) I spoke to 
thee, Ps. 4, 8 737 odin D235 My in the time (when) their 
corn and their new wine are abundant, Ps, 49, 6, 56, 10 
apy oa in the day (when) J call, in v. 4 NN DD the 
day (when) I fear, Ex. 6, 28 miny 735 nia in the day 
(when) the Lord spoke; Ps. 18, 1; ‘with the utmost brevity 
in Is. 51, 1 look to the rock pmaxn (from which) ye were 
hewn. 

c) Also as including the antecedent personal or demonstra- 
tive pronoun (No. 2); e. g. Is. 41, 24 na ana Mayin an 
abomination (is) he who chooses you, Job 30, 13 (they) to 
whom there is no helper, Job 24, 19 Sheol (snatches away) 
mxum (those who) sin, comp. v. 9. The pronoun thus 
omitted may include the idea of place or time, as 1 Ch. 
15, 12 Sb onimam>y to (the place which) J have prepared 
for it (comp. however Ex, 23, 20); Job 38, 19. 


Rem. 1. The substantive governing such a simply subordinate rela- 
tive clause may, as with “WN (No. 2 at the end) stand in the constr. 
st. so that the relative clause stands virtually in the genitive e. g. Ex. 


1 The Arabic omits the relative when the substantive to which it refers is 
indefinite, as above; but inserts it when the substantive is definite. In the 
latter case, the Hebrew commonly inserts it in prose (see Jer. 23, 29, Ex. 
14, 13); though it is sometimes omitted (Ex. 18, 20), especially in poetry (Ps. 
18, 3, 49, 13, 21, Deut. 32, 17, Job 8, 3). 
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4,13 mbvim soa by the hand (of him whom) thou wilt send, Hos. 1, 2 
mins nbn the beginning (of that which) God spoke, Ps. 81, 6 MEW 
smyth xd the speech (of one whom) J knew not 65, 5, Job 29, 16, Lam. 
1, 14, Jer. 48, 36. Comp. § 116, 3. 

2. Relative clauses are joined on also by means of the copula (‘), 
e, g. Job 29, 12 the orphan ‘> "33 8% and he that hath no helper, if it 
ought not to be translated: and the thus helper-less orphan; comp. 
Ps. 72, 12. 


§ 124. 


HOW TO EXPRESS THOSE PRONOUNS FOR WHICH THE HEBREW 
TONGUE HAD NO PROPER FORMS. 


1. The reflexive pronoun, se, sibi, myself, thyself, him- 
self, etc., is expressed, 

a) by the conjugations Niph dl and Hithpa‘é'l, see § 51, 2, 
O54\.33 

b) by the pronominal suffix of the 3d pers. (specially after 
prepositions), e. g. Judg. 3, 16 a3m samy ib wy and 
Ehud made for him (himself) a sword, Gen. 22, 3 Abraham 
took two of his servants ime with him i.e. with himself, Gen. 
8, 9 (wx), 33, 17, 1 Sam. 1, 24 she took him up may with 
her, for with herself; Jer. 7,19 amis themselves, Ez. 34, 2, 
8, 10; also apparently pleonastic as a so-called Dativus 
ethicus Job 12, 11; 13, 1.—In the like manner is the 
pronoun swus, sua, suum expressed by the pronominal 
suffix of the 3d pers. with the noun, since ‘ox signifies 
either equus suus (prop. sui, genit.) or equus ejus; 

c) partly by suffixes, *mix, qnix, onix (comp. under D above). 
partly by circumlocution with substantives, especially 
Wes, e. g. WE? DIN Nd J know not myself (prop. my soul) 
Job 9, 21, Jer. 37, 9; MAPA within herself (prop. in her 
inner part) Gen. 18, 12. Comp. Rem. 3. f 

As 27P in the last example, so also WE) is nowhere (not even Is, 
46, 2 nw? themselves) a merely idle circumlocution, but points towards 
the mental substratum of the personality, which is affected by the 
actions, thoughts, ete. springing from it. The Arabic, in a similar 
manner, expresses the idea self by soul, spirit, and so the Sanskrit 


1 So also often in Luther's Bible, where chm, thr, stand for sich, and in 
the English Bible, where him, her stand for himself, herself. 
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(atman); the Arabic also by eye; the Rabbinic by ys, v. below Rem. 8, 

Dk bone, 553 body; the Ethiop. and Amharic by UX" head; the Egyptian 

by mouth, hand, ete. Comp. middle High German min te, din lip. 

2. The personal or demonstrative pronoun is generally in- 
cluded (comp. § 123, 2) in “ty in all the cases, both singular 
and plural. The use of the interrogative ma with a similar 
sense is based on a further weakening of the indefinite use of 
m9 (§ 122, 3 at the end) and is already more like the Aramaic, 
as “e-m that which Ec. 1, 9,3, 15 (Syr. 3 Ns). 

Rem. 1. Hach, every one, with reference to a person, (and even to 
animals: Gen. 15, 10) is expressed by Ux a man Gen. 42, 25, Num. 17, 
17, sometimes repeated Ux WAN Ex. 86, 4, wort whe Ps. 87, 5; with 
reference either to persons or things, by > (§ 111, 1); by repetition of 
the substantive as “pS “PSS every morning ; also by the plural mp2? e 
every morning Ps. '78, 14, Job 7, 18 (with so-called > distributive). 

2. Any one, some one, is expressed by W"x Ex. 16, 29, Cant. 8, 7; 
and by DIN Ley. 1, 2; anything, something (especially in connection 
with a negation) by "25, “a77>>D without the article, Gen. 18, 14; Lev. 
5, 2; Num. 31, 23; after a negative Gen. 19, 8; Eccl. 8, 5; comp. I377P38 
Num. 20, (o—nothing. Comp. also § 122, 3. 

3. Self is expressed (besides the way in No. 1, ¢, peers in reference 
to persons or things, by 835, 8°H, as 8177 5258 the Deed he, i. e. the Lord 
himself Is. '7, 14, mon pn the Jews themselves Est. 9, 1.—The. same 
is N15, 8 with the article; e. g. RINT wxT Job 1, 1 the same man, 
N00 mva at the same time (but this signifies also that man, at that 
time, comp. § 122, 1). In reference to things the noun DyD prop. bone, 
body (in this case fig. for essence, substance) is also employed as a 
periphrasis for the pronoun; e. g. Mit pit oxda on the self-same day 
Geni 7, 13, Josh. 10, 27, Ez. 24, 2, Ex. 24, 10 prawn nxd> as the very 
heavens, an Bxyd3 in his very prosperity (i. e. in the midst of his 
prosperity) J ob 21, 23. 

ce Lhe ne the other (alter—alter) is expressed by repeating Mj 
(Is. 6, 3) or IHN (2 Sam. 14, 6, cf. 1 Sam. 14, 10), or by WN one with 
“Ie his brother or with 1%" his friend; and where the feminine is 
required, by MEX woman with mAMiny her sister or MND her friend; 
both the masc. and fem. forms are used also with reference to inanimate 
things. See the Lex. under these words. The same form is used to 
express one another, as Gen. 13, 11 and they separated “Mx D993 WN 
the one from the other (i. e. from one another), Ex. 26, 3 five curtains 
shall be joined =riny7>y mux to one another: 

5. Some is often expressed simply by the plural form, as 672" some 
days Gen. 24, 55; 40, 4, Is, 65, 20, Dan. 8, 27; n"yW some years Dan. 
TDG ee eanid See etiien by WY we (iicaaiouvs ot, L. sunt gut) Neh. 
5, 2—4, or by BO IHN Gen. 27, 44, 

20 
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CHAPTER III. 
SYNTAX OF THE VERB. 


§ 125. 
USE OF THE TENSES IN GENERAL.1 


From the poverty of the Hebrew language in the means 
of expressing the absolute and relative divisions of time 
(§§ 40, 48), we may naturally expect some vagueness in 
their use. 

We are not to infer from this, however, that there was 
scarcely any well-defined and regular use of the two existing 
tenses; on the contrary, each of them has its distinct sphere, 
as already intimated in Note on page 118, and as will be 
explained more in detail in the following sections. Besides 
this the Imperfect is especially used in a modified form (see 
§ 48) for expressing the relations of the Optative, the Jussive, 
and the Subjunctive (v. § 128). We must further add the 
peculiarity of the Hebrew diction already mentioned in § 49, 
viz. that of joining by means of Waw consecutive, Imperfects 
to a Perfect and Perlects to an Imperfect (§ 126, 6, § 129). 

As examples where the Perfect and Imperfect stand in plainly ex- 
pressed opposition of time, we refer to Josh. TS mwa ny sms “WND 

yar mK as Iwas with Moses (so) will I be with thee v. 17; Is. 46, 4 

Nw NI "My 29 T have done it, and I will (still) bear (you), and v.11 

AWSN FX WIE APQIN HX “MIS4 have spoken it, and will bring it to 

pass; I have purposed, and will accomplish it; Ex. 10, 14, Deut. 32, 21, 

1K. 2, 38, Joel 2, 2, He. 1, 9. 


—— 


1 Comp. Driver, A Treatise on the use of the tenses in Hebrew (Oxf. 1874), 
with the criticism on it by A. Miiller in the Zeitschr. f. luth. Theol. 1877, 1, 
8. 198 ff. 
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§ 126. 
THE USE OF THE PERFECT. 


The Perfect stands— 

1, In itself and properly, for absolutely and fully past 
time (Preteritum perfectum), e. g. Gen. 40, 8 25m DIbn we 
have dreamed a dream, Gen. 3, 10, 11 45 73am who has de- 
clared to thee? v.13 why hast thou done this? Comp. verses 
14, 17, 22. Hence it is used in reports and narrations of past 
things, Job 1, 1 s8nn txn mM. . py PISA mn wx there 
mas a man in the land of Uz... and this man mas, etc., v. 4 
and they went (322m) .. and made (s¥37) a feast; Dan. 2, 1 
in the 2d year of his reign, Nebuchadnezzar dreamed (nbn) 
dreams, Ruth 4, 7, Judg. 6, 3. 


In this narrative style, the yon; is commonly followed by the 
“Imperfect with Waw consecutive, see § 129, 1. 


2. For an action completed in the past (the Pluperfect). 
So especially (as a matter of course) in relative clauses pre- 
ceded in the governing clause by a tense relating to the past 
(perfect or imperfect consecutive) the Pluperfect, e.g. Gen. 2, 2 
and he rested WB 7X IM2N207520 from all his work which he 
had done, v.5 the Lord had not yet caused it to rain 7, 9,19, 27, 
20, 18, 27, 30, 29, 10, 31, 19, 1 Sam. 6, 19. 

3. For our abstract Present, mere this denotes,—a) a 
condition or attribute already long continued and still now 
existing, as "mys J know (prop. I have discerned) Job 9, 2, 
10, 13; "AYA ND I know not Gen. 4, 9 (yet also, acc. to No. 78 
with a reference to the past, J knew not Num, 22, 34); »nxsv 
Tehatele Psi 31, 7; ‘mp Iz I am righteous Job 34, 5; mo73 thou 
art great Ps. 104, 1; "7M: “OP I am little Gen. 32, 11; or—b) a 
past but still ever recurring action (often in statements of 
general experience) e: g. "Max J say (I mean) Ps. 31, 15, Job 
7,13; Ps.1,1 happy the man ‘who walks (J2m) not in the counsel 
of the ungodly, nor stands (3a¥) in the way of sinners, nor sits 
(aw) in the seat of scorners. 10, 3, 119, 40;—c) a present 


1 Similar in Latin are novi, memini, odi ; in rect olba, pévyqpat, S2dopxa, 


Zorxa, xéxpaya, etc, in N. Test. qAntxa, qyanyxa. ‘ 
20 
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action to which the idea of firm assurance is attached (comp. 
No. 4 below) e. g. "mpaw: T swear Jer. 22, 5, "mia I raise 
(my hand in ratifying an oath) Gen. 14, 22. 


Here (in the sphere of our Present) the Perfect and the Imperfect 
meet together and are used with equal propriety, according as the 
speaker views the action or state expressed by the verb as already 
existing before, but still continuing or perhaps just now ended, or as 
then first about coming to pass, in progress, or perhaps occurring at 
the instant (comp. § 127, 2). Accordingly, we find in nearly the same 
sense “mb52 Nd (Ps. 40, 13) and b>ax Nd (Gen. 19, 19, 31, 35). In such 
cases the two tenses often stand side by side as interchangeable, e. & 
Is: 5,12; Prov. 1,°22; Job 8,17, 18. 


4. Even for our Future, in protestations and assurances, 
in which the mind of the speaker views the action as already 
accomplished, being as good as done. In German and English 
the Present is often used, in this case, for the Future. So in 
‘stipulations or promises in the way of a contract, Gen. 23, 11 
I give (omh2) to thee the field, v.13 I give ("mm3) money for the 
jeld; particularly in promises made by God, Gen.1, 29, 15, 18, 
17, 20. Also in confident discourse (Perfectum confidentie) 
especially when God is said to be about to do something 
(with reference to the divine counsel, where it is already pre- 
sent as an accomplished fact), e. g. mim nix mnm4p thou de- 
liverest me, O Lord (Ps. 81, 6); hence frequently used in lively 
representations of the future, and in prophecies (Perfectum 
propheticum), e.g. Is. 9, 1 the people who walk in darkness see 
(AN) @ great light, 5,13 therefore my people goes into captivity 
(ri). i 

The Arabs likewise employ the Perfect, generally made still stronger 
by the particle 1p, in emphatic promises, ete. They say, I have already 


given it to thee, meaning, it is as good as doneJ—A similar usage is 
that of the Lat. perii, Gr. dhwda, OépPopag IL. 15, 128. 


1 The assurance that something will happen, can also serve to express the 
wish that something may happen. So Gen. 40, 14 50h “Tay & ROW 
ia “ATT and do thou a kindness, I pray, with me (prop. thou surely “doest 
kindness with me, I hope), and make mention of me to Pharaoh. The addition 
of X82 makes this sense of the Perf, here unquestionable, In Arabic, likewise, 
the Perf. is employed in wishes and obtestations. In Heb. further, Job 21, 16 
the counsel of the wicked "372 ARM be far from me! 22, 18. Comp. the use 
of the Perfect consecutive when Foul Wwinie the iy radian in No. 6, ¢. 
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5. For the so-called relative tenses, in which the past is 
the principal idea, viz.—a) for the Imperfect or Pluperfect 
subjunctive (for which the Imperfect too can stand, § 127, 5), 
as in Is. 1, 9 except the Lord of Hosts had left (s*nin) unto us 
"BT MMayY> (824m) DOD as Sodom were we, to Gomorrah were 
we like, Gen. 21,7 55% 9 who would have said? (Quis dixerit ?); 
—b) Num. 14, 2 3:10 95 would that we had died! ("5 with the 
Imperfect would be, would that we should die! § 136, 2), Judg. 
13, 23, 1 Sam. 13, 13 (2m) Job 3, 13, 10, 18, 19 ons NO wND 
mony T should be as if I had not been, 23, 10, Ruth 1, 12, if 7 
thought, etc.;—c) for the Future Perfect (futurum exactum) 
e. g. Is. 4, 4 po oN if heshall have washed away, prop. if he 
has washed away, 6, 11.—Gen. 43, 14 »nb2u smb5v rep as T 
am bereaved (for, if I shall be, ubi orbus fuero) then I am be- 
reaved (the language of despondent resignation), Est. 4, 16. 


* * 
* 


6. In all the foregoing cases we have considered the Per- 
fect independently of logical connection with preceding verbs. 
Not less diversified however is the use of the so-called per- 
fectum consecutivum which is joined to a preceding clause by 1 
(Wan consecutive of the Perfect); it is then coordinate with 
another per/. consec., or represents a consequence from such 
actions as have preceded in the Imperfect or any of its equi- 
valents (Imperative, Participle). The consequence may be an 
immediate and necessary one (consecutive in the stricter sense) 
or merely external, based upon the simple succession of time 
(y. examples). On the distinction in the form of the perf. 
consec. through the shifting of the tone v. § 49, 3. 

This exchange of the perf. with the impf. or its equivalents, and 
vice-versa, the impf. with the perf. is a prominent peculiarity of the 
Hebrew consecutio temporwm. It not only offers a certain compensation 
for the lack of tenses and moods, but it also yields to the Hebrew style, 
the charm of an important articulation, the action which is going on, 
coming soon to a quiet stop in the perfect, and later again continuing 
anew. The regularity of this change, it is true, belongs rather to the 
higher style, and even there it depends more upon the the view of the 
speaker, viz. whether he considers an action as the logical consequence 
of the preceding-one, or simply as coordinate. (In the latter case he 
would use the same tense).—The former custom of giving to the Wawe 
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consecutive the designation of Waw conversive (v. p. 118 Note 2) mis- 
interprets the real nature of the Hebrew tenses. It is not the trans- 
formation of a preterite into'a future, or vice-versa, but a logical 
sequence, Therefore a perf. consec. may belong to the sphere of our 

present or past (v. below, letter d). 

The perfect consecutive represents: 

a) Future actions or conditions as consequences of actions 
that have preceded in the imperfect (in the sense of our future), 
e. g. Gen. 24,40 the Lord will send his angel 4293 m>xm and 
prosper thy way (prop. and thus he prospers = that he may 
prosper; comp. v. 7, that thou mayest take), Judges 6, 16, 
1 Sam. 17, 32, Job 22, 30. Likewise after a participle (as 
equivalent to the imperfect) Gen. 41, 29 ff., 1 Kings 2, 2, 
Ruth 3, 2 ff. 

b) Actions conceived. as possibly occurring in the future 
(conjunctions praesentis or imperfecti) peas imperfects of a 
similar signification, comp. § 127, 3; e. g. Gen 3, 22 now-7p 
2281 MPD Wt lest he put forth his honlis id take and eat (prop. 
and thus takes and eats) 19, 19, 32, 12, Num. 15, 40, 2 Sam. 
15, 4, Is. 6, 10, Ez. 14, 13, 14. 

c) Commands in connection with a preceding Imperative 
and as a further sequence from the same, e. g. Gen. 6, 21 
MOON)... AS Np take for thyself... and gather (pr op. and thou 
ghthiertst) Gen. 27, 43, 44, 1K.2,36. As with the announce- 
ment under letter a, so rib the command passes over into a 
description of that which is to be done. 

d) Present or past actions after Imperfects (or their equi- 
valents) moving in that sphere of time, e. g. Gen. 2, 6, 10, 
1 Sam. 2, 19, Amos 5, 19, Nahum 3, 12; aft participles 6.'g. 
John 6, 13. 


Rem. 1. The equivalent of an Imperfect which then is followed 
by a Perf. consec. may consist also in an abruptly stated expression of 
time, e. g. Ex. 16, 6, 7 BMEIN 37D at even (prop. when it will be even) 
ye shall know, Ex. 17, 4 yet a little while >po1 they will stone me, 
1 Sam, 20, 18, 1 K. 2, 42, Ez. 89, 27, Prov, 24, 27. 


The Perf. consec, stands likewise as logical sequence for our fut., or 
in the sense of an Imperative, or Optative after antecedent clauses which 
imply,—a) a cause, or—b) a condition. Comp. for letter a, Num. 14, 
24 because another spirit is with him MRI) and (therefore) I will 
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bring him; Gen. 20, 11 there isno fear of God in the place ssann1 and 
(therefore) they will kill me (i. e. there is etc., so they kill me), 45, 12, 
13, Ex. 6, 6. Comp. Ps, 25, 11 for thy name's aie mN201 so forgive (or 
thou wilt forgive). For letter b, Gen. 38, 10 if I have found favour 
ANP? then take; and without the conditional particle (§ 155, 4, a), Gen. 
44, 22 should he leave his father rv35 then he (the father) would diz, 
verses 28, 29; 38, 13, 42, 38, 1 K. 3, 14.—Also to other very various 
Ge cdice inn’ of the present we find appended those of the future by 
means of } with the Perf. (e. g. Judg. 18, 3 thou art barren MID D7 
but thou shalt conceive and bear, 1 Sam. 9, 8 here is the fourth part of 
a shekel “Find and I give it), or commands and wishes (e. g. Ruth 8, 9 
Tam Ruth mee and spread thou), or also of interrogation (e. g. Ex. 
5, 5 the people are many in the land DAS Dmatm and will you let them 
rest? Gen. 29, 15, 1 Sam. 25, 10, 11). ad 


2. A very frequent formula in prophetic language (like 711 and it 
came to pass in the historic style) is M371 and it will come to pass. 
This is found as well in coordination with other consecutive perfects, 
as after imperfects (or their equivalents, see Rem. 1), especially when 
a particular time is named, as Is. 7, 18 j pw Rin pia ms. 


§ 127. 
USE OF THE IMPERFECT. 


Although the signification of the Infperfect is almost 
more comprehensive still than that of the Perfect, yet the 
language has here a more definite expression for certain 
modal relations which lie in the sphere of the Imperfect, in- 
asmuch as it has (as shown, in § 48) a shortened and a leng- 
thened form of the Imperfect, the former as the Jussive and 
the latter as the Cohortative (see § 128). The Waw consecutive 
also has a very extensive and important influence on this 
tense (§ 129). Yet the shortening, as has been shown in treat- 
ing of the verb (§ 48), is not obvious, at least orthographically, 
in all the forms; and in other respects, also, there is some 
uncertainty, so that the common form occurs occasionally in 
almost all the relations, for which the shortened form is espe- 
cially designed. 


The Imperfect forms, in general, the contrary of the Per- 
fect, and expresses, accordingly, what is unfinished or just 
incoming, what is taking place and future, but also what re- 
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peatedly happens and is continued at any point of time, even 
of the past (see Note ? on p. 118). 


Hence the Imperfect stands— 


1. For future time simply Gen. 9, 11 daa’a Six mamed 
there shall not.again be a flood, Ex. 4,1 xo." aN A 
yras 12 "Spa www lo! they will not believe me nor hearken to 
my voice, for they will say, etc.; Gen. OP 1ST O, Lice es 
24, 30 “mx Fo he will (or shall) reign after me. Also in 
speaking of the future from some point of view in the past, 
as 2K. 3, 27 the first-born who was to reign (regnaturus erat), 
Gen. 43, 25 they had heard that they should eat (1928) there, 
Ps. 78, 6 so that 17557 Do sons who (in the future) should be 
born (qui nascituri essent, at the same time with the secondary 
idea of an action repeated in the future) should know it. For 
Fut. Perfect only in connection with a Perf. in the same sense 
(§ 126, 5, b) Is. 4, 4, 6, 11. 


2. For present time (very often), comp. § 126, 3, Rem. e. g. 
1 K. 3, 7 pox Nd I know not, Is. 1, 13 dx Xd I cannot bear, 
Gen. 19, 19, 31, 35,°S 71415 wpanma what seekest thou? Gen. 
44, 7, Ex. 5, 15, 1 Sam. 1, 8, Ps- 1, 2, 3.—In almost all these 
examples the Imperfect presents at the same time an action 
lasting to the present; this idea of an action continuing or 
constantly recurring is still stronger when permanent facts 
are concerned which take place now and always shall take 
place, or generally recognized experiences, e. g. Gen. 43, 32 
the Egyptians may not eat with the Hebrews, Job 4,17 is man 
Just before God? 2, 4, Prov. 15, 20 ax man D2n ja a wise son 
gladdens a father; and very often so in Job and Proverbs. 
Comp. also the phrase 4 MYND it is not the custom to (must 
not) be done so (v. No. 4, d), Gen. 29, 26, 34, 7, 2 Sam. 13, 12. 


More rarely also the perfect stands in the above cases. 
& 126, 3, 4. Ds 


In the same formula we find at one time the Perfect and at another 
the Imperfect, but not necessarily without difference of meaning, e. g. 
Job 1, 7 NOM jw whence comest thou? (because here the coming is 
conceived as being still in its latest stadium; on the other hand) Gen. 
16, 8 MX Aia-"N whence art thou come? 
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3. For a number of relations which in Latin are ex- 
pressed by the Subjunctive, especially by the Present Subjunc- 
tive. In this way is expressed what is future or what is ex- 
pected to occur, according to a subjective view such as the 
will of the individual or according to some other presup- 
position. It stands— 


a) For the Subjunctive in cases like Job 10, 18: yx J should 
have given up the ghost, etc.; vs. 19, m>AN I should have be- 
come. Then frequently after particles signifying that, that 
not (ut, ne), as VN, specially qx jy and 43705 (without 
73s), also Wx jy that, in order that, thus in consecutive 
and final clauses;' e. g. Gen. 11, 7 wi? Nd WR that they 
may not understand, Num. 17,5 ap Xd 7tN yb that 
there come not near, Deut. 4, 1 ~mn >"> that ye may live, 
Ps. 78, 6, Kz. 12, 12 ayy ss “WN iM that he see not; and 
after 7B seeds not, lest e. g. it Mdwh yp Gen. 3, 22. Also 
after a simple 4, e.g. Lam. 1, 19 they sought for themselves 
food pte:-nE SP sa that they might sustain their life. 

b) For the Optative. As a rule this is expressed by the co- 
hortative (in the first person) or Jussive (2d and 3d person) 
§ 128, 1, and to the latter word belong also all those 
examples in which the form of the Jussive is not distin- 
guished from the usual form of the Imperfect. Sometimes 
the optative signification may be known then from the 
added particle x2? (§ 128, 1, 2); e. g. Ps. 7, 10 sma 
O that might cease—! Gen. 44,18 yAAay IAN might thy 
servant speak! i. e. let me speak, v. 33 “yaw may he now 
abide! Yet, at times, the full form is employed, even 
when the shortened one might haye been possible, e. g. 
myn Jet appear Gen. 1, 9 (and so frequently with the 
Imperfects m5, comp. 41, 34), mowtm Prov. 22, 17. 

c) For the Imperative, as soon as it would haye to be joined 
to a negation (which acc. to § 46, 1 is impossible), there- 


1 When these particles have causal signification, the Perfect takes the 
place of the Imperfect; e. g. “WN FP because with the Perf. in Judg. 2, 20, 
“WX because in Gen. 84. 27. 

2 The particle 82 (§ 105) gives to the optative the force of a modest 
request. On its use with the first person, see § 128, 1. 
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fore to express negative commands (prohibitions) then 
either %5 is joined with the pure imperfect in the sense of 
a certain expectation (comp. Ger. das wirst du nicht thun! 
“that wilt thou not do!” as the strongest form of command) 
therefore especially with divine commands, e. g. aban XN 
thou shalt (prop. wilt) not steal Ex. 20,15 (also verses 
3,4, 5, 7, 10); or 5x with the Jussive in the sense of 
disuasion or of deprecatory wish, or (with the third per- 
son) opinion that something ought not to occur, as Y{A7>N 
fear not Gen. 46, 3.- As in this example, so also elsewhere, 
the Jussive after 5x coincides frequently with the usual 
form of the Imperfect (comp. above, letter b); however 
also here occurs sometimes the shortened form after bx 
especially after verbs n%) e. g. myn 2 Sam. 13, 12; 
with the third person to express a negative wish Job 3, 9 
mNP5yN; however also wiam-bx Gen. 19, 17; mabe Ps. 
121, 3 (comp. § 128, 2, b).—Finally belong here the cases 
in which the Jmp/. in the Ist person expresses an obli- 
gation or necessity of the action as Job 9, 29 vow if I 
(needs must) be wicked; 12, 4 m>mX comp. 8, 15, 19, 16. 
For the so-called Potential, where we use may, can, might, 
could, ought, etc.; e. g. Gen. 2, 16 Soxn 25x thou mayest 
surely eat, Gen. 3, 2, 3, Prov. 20, 9 78" 1 who can say? 
Gen. 43, 7 yp ym could we really know? Gen. 20,9 * 
niwy ND tx (deeds) that may (or should) not be done; comp. 
with this No. 2 above, at the end. 


4. Even within the sphere of the past the Imperfect has 


scope; and it is so used chiefly in these cases:— 


a) 


After the particles tx then,’ nr not yet, onb2 (in not yet) 
before; e.g. Josh. 10, 12 swims sa ie then spake Joshua, 
Ex. 15, 1, Num. 21, 17, 1 K. 3, 16, Gen. 2, 5 mm oD 
there was not yet, 19, 4, 24, 45 (on the other hand, verse 
15 Perfect) 1 Sam. 3, 7, everywhere in the sense of our 
Pluperfect; 37,18 for our Imperfect; NYM ODE before thou 
camest forth (priusquam exires) Jer. 1,5 (compare the use 


1 After 8 signifying then in respect to future time, the Imperfect has the 


force of our Future (Ex, 12, 48, Ps, 2, 5). 
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of the Perf. and Impf. in the same sentence after nyu in 

1 Sam. 3, 7). ei 

b) Often also of constantly repeated actions, of what is 
customary and habitual, lke the Imperfect of the Latin 
and French. Repeated or customary action, as it involves 
the conception of something ever recurring or unfinished, 
is fitly expressed by the Imperfect; Job1,5 thus did (nivy2) 
Job continually, 22, 6, 7, 29, 12, 13, Ex. 1, 12, Judg. 6, 4, 
14, 10, 1 Sam. 1, 7, 2 Seow 13, 18 for so the king’s Lie 
ters used to clothe themselves (n7@a>M), 1 K.5, 25, Ps. 42, 5, 
78, 40, Job 23, 11. No less belong here cases where the 
eat sannsponts the longer duration of an action in the 
past, etc., e. g. Gen. 2, 6: there went up (continually) a 
mist (mdz); Tides 2, 1 (mbyy); Is. 6, 4 (xd); Ps. 32, 4 
(sa2m), 18, 31 (AI45N); Job 15, 8 (satin). 

c) Of momentary actions, where the Perfect might be ex- 
pected. This takes place, especially in poetry, on the 
same principle as we employ the Present tense in lively 
representations of the past (v. above letter b), e. g. Is. 
51, 2, Job 3, 3, 11, 4, 12, 15, 16,10, 10, 11, 15, 7, Ps. 18,7; 
in prose probably 1 K. 3, 4 (my). 

5. For the Lat. Imperfect (or Present) Subjunctive, espe- 
cially in conditional sentences (the modus conditionalis), in 
both the protasis (antecedent clause) and the apodosis (con- 
sequent clause), or only in the latter, Ps. 23,4... . 72472 DA 
NTN ND even if I should go... . I should not fear, Job 5, 8 
T would apply unto God (were ti in thy place), 9, 20 p3x8 ON 
if I were just, 3, 13, 16, 14, 14, 15, 23, 13, Ruth 1, 13 (after 
perfects in the antecedents, v. 12). Howevet the imperfects 
of the examples will have to be taken in part as jussive forms. 
Comp. § 128, 2, c. 


§ 128. 
USE OF THE COHORTATIVE AND JUSSIVE. 


1. The Imperfect as lengthened by the ending m— (the 
Cohortative, § 48, 3). is used almost exclusively in the first 
person; and-is. expressive of resolve or endeavour. Hence 
this form is employed,— 
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a) to express excitement of one’s self, or a determination, 
spoken with some degree of emphasis; Ps. 31, 8 m>"3x 
mite Jet me be glad and rejoice! 2, 3. mpm (come /) 
let us break asunder, Gen. 11, 3. With less emphasis, in 
soliloquy and simple expressions of will; Ex. 3,3 x-m70N 
cma J vill turn aside now .and see, Gan 18, 21, 32, 21; 

b) to express a wish, a request (for permission); Deut. 2, 27 
mMIayN let me pass through, Num. 20, 17 xem ay let us, 
pray, pass through; 

c) when a purpose is expressed, the tense being then com- 
monly joined by } to a preceding Imperative; Gen. 27, 4 
bring it hither M284 and IT will eat—that I may eat, 29, 21, 
42, 34, Deut. 32, 1, Job 10, 20; "Ps" 258) 3914 

d) less frequently it stands in conditional sentences with if, 
though, expressed or implied, Job 6, 10, 16, 6 though I 
speak .... and (though) J forbear; 11, 17, 19, 18, 30, 26, 
Ps. 139, 8; so perhaps also AETTN 2 Sam. 22, 38: when I 
pursued, bit comp. Ps..18, 38; 


e) moreover, it stands, frequently after Waw consecutive 
(§ 49, 2). 

2. The shortened Imperfect (the Jussive, § 48, 4) stands 
principally,— 

a) in the expression of command, wish and request, as xxin 
proferat Gen. 1, 24 (on the contrary, as Indicative xoxinm 
profert Is. 61, 11), np» stabiliat Jer. 28, 6, Num. 6, 25, 26, 
Gen. 33, 9 > 1 be it to thee, 1m % utinam fiat Gen. 
30, 34; also joined to a preceding Imper. by } (comp. 
No.1, PPR as in Ps. 27, 14 425 pax) pr take courage and 
let thy heart be strong, Ex. 8, 4 intreat the Lord 30") and 
may he take away =that he may take away, 10, 17, ‘Jude. 
6, 30, 1 Sam. 7, 3, 1 K. 21, 10, Prov. 20, 22, Est. Res 
wer and it shall be done; 

b) with a negative in prohibition, ete. Generally after x, 
ace. to § 127, 3, ¢, e.g. mvmrby Ex. 23, 1; in the tone of 
entreaty: nntin-bs destroy not Deut. 9, 26, "2B" ATMA 
turn. not away my face 1 K. 2, 20, Ps. 27, 9, 69, 18, or of 
warning, as jaN>x lel him not trust ack 15, 31, "nzrby 
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be thou not Prov. 3, 7; sometimes in the sense of a nega- 
tive assurance, the contents being put as something that 
must not happen e. g. Is. 2, 9, Ps. 41, 3, 50, 3, 121, 3, 
Proy. 3, 3, 25, Job 5, 22, 20,17. Rarely the Jussive stands 
also after xd (Gen. 24, 8, 1 K. 2, 6), the strict command 
as originally intended haying been softened subsequently 
by the Jussive (for 85 with the Indic. Imp/., comp. § 127, 3, c); 

c) frequently in conditional sentences (like the Arabic usage) 
in both the protasis and the apodosis (comp. § 127, 5); 
thus in Ps. 45, 12 (axm desires he... then), 104, 20 (min 
and 14%) settest thou darkness ... then it becomes night), 
Hos: 6, 1 (72), Is. 41, 28 (Soy), Gen. 4, 12 (pOR-N>), Ex. 
7, 9 (mm), Lev. 15, 24 (Am... DN), Job 10, 16, 13, 5, 
22, 28, 

Undoubtedly the use of the Jussive in conditional sentences is 
based on its original signification of volition: something may be so and 
so, then this and that must occur as consequence. Examples however 
as Job 9, 33: there is no arbiter between us who may lay (ms* being 
plainly a subject=qui ponat) show that in such cases the voluntative 
has been weakened almost to a potential mood, and thus the Jussive 
serves to express such facts as may eventually occur. To this must be 
added frequent cases where the Jussive stands without any secondary 
meaning instead of the usual Imperfect and this occurs not only in the 
place where a mistaking of the form may spring from the defective 
writing (Ps. 25, 9, 47, 4, Job 18, 27, 20, 23), 27, 22) but also in shortened 
forms as “M1 Job 18, 12, 20, 23, 28 (535). This use of the Jussive can 
hardly come from a poetical license, but rather from rhythmical reasons. 
All the above cited examples show the Jussive at the head of the 
sentence (i. e. the farthest removed from the principal tone), others 
immediately before the principal pause (Job 24, 14, 29, 3, 40, 19), even 
in the pause (Job 23, 9, 11) as a pure shortening of sound in consequence 
of the intense attraction of the tone.—Moreover as the Jussive in 
numerous cases does not differ from the usual from of the Imperfect 
(§ 48, 4. § 127, 3,.¢) it is frequently doubtful which of the two the 
author has intended. 


§ 129. 
USE OF THE IMPERFECT WITH WAW CONSECUTIVE. 


1. The Imperfect with Waw consecutive (§ 49, 2), stands 
only in close connection with something preceding. Most 
commonly a narrative begins with a Perfect, and then goes 
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on in the Imperfect with Waw consecutive; e.g. Gen. 4, 1 and 
Adam knew (9%) Eve his wife, and she conceived and bare 
(aban am) Cain, 6, 9, 10, etc., 10, 9, 10, 15, 19, 11, 12—15, 
27, 28, 14, 5, etc., 15, 1, 2, 16, 1, 2, 21, 1, etc., 24, 1, 2, 25, 
19, 20, etc., 36, 2—4, 37, 2.? 
If there be, however, any connection however loose with 
an earlier event, the Jmp/f. with Waw cons. may even begin a 
narrative or a section of one; in which case we find a most 
frequent use of "m4 (xal éyéveto) and it happened Gen. 11, 1, 
W451) 17,.2922,01096, 18970 
Representing a temporal or logical sequence the Jmpf. consec. may 
be placed after quite various antecedent clauses. Thus it stands— 
a) after a causal clause, e. g, 1 Sam. 15, 23 because thou hast rejected the 
Lords word JOx271 80 he too rejected thee,—b) after an absolute noun, 
e. g- 1 K. 12, 17 as to the children of Israel, syan> aby F>2" 80 
Rehoboam reigned over them, 9, 21, Jer. 6, 19, Dan. 8, 22.3 
The Imperfect with 5 stands purely as a consecutive also after 
interrogative sentences like the following: Ps. 144, 3 what is man nd3m5 
that thou takest knowledge of him! (comp. Ps. 8, 5, where "> is used), 
Job "7, 17, Is, 51, 12 who art thou "xm that thou shouldest be afraid? 
2. As to the relations of time indicated by this Imperfect 
of consecution, we may remark that, in accordance always with 
the preceding tense, it may refer— 

a) to the present time, as being a sequent, and continued 
representation of actions and conditions reaching down 
from the past (lasting in their effects), often with the 
secondary idea of an intended sequence. Thus after a 


1 The preceding Perf. is, at times, only implied in the sense, particularly 
in specifications of time, e. g. Gen. 11, 10 Shem (was) 100 years old E555 
and he begat, 10, 1. So also in Gen. 22, 4 on the third day 2°27PN hy 
then (prop. and) he lifted up his eyes, which in full would be, it happened 
on the third day that—, 1 Sam, 4, 20;;:13..6,..1,18'75 19. 

» This connection is customary when a specification of time is to be made, 
eg, Gen. 22, 1 BAIRNMY NO? DWNT MERA OMA MN IN and dt hap- 
pened after these things, that God tried Abraham, B25 pu ib ADIN "375 
HPWA, 89, 13, 15, 18, 19; Judg. 15, 16,25, See the numerous “passages in 
Gesenius, Thes. Ling. Hebr. p. 372. Comp. M11 used of futurity (§ 126, 
Rem. 2). 

3 On the sentences which begin with the Infinitive or Participle, and then 
proceed with this Imperfect of consecution, see § 132, Rem. 2, and § 134, 
Rem, 2, 
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Perfect, Gen. 19, 9 (to judge continually), Is. 27, 8, Ps. 
7, 16; 16, 9, 29, 10, 33, 9, Job 7, 9, 14, 2; or an Imper- 
fect (as a Present), Ps. 3, 5, 42, 6, Job 4, 5, 14, 10, 1Sam. 
2, 29; or a Participle 2 Sam. 19, 2, Amos 9, 6, Nah. 1, 4, 
Job 12, 4; or after other equivalents of the present, as in 
Ps. 144, 3, Job 10, 22, Is. 51, 12; v. above No. 1, Rem.; 


b) less frequently to futurity, when preceded by a Perfect 
consecutive or prophetic (in the sense of a Future), Is. 5,15, 
16, 9, 10, 13, 22, 7, 8, Joel 2, 23, Mic. 2, 13, Ps. 120, 1; 
unto Jehovah I call (*-x7p) and he hears me (92391), comp. 
Job 9, 16 if I had called (*MxIP"DN) and he had answered 
me (73327); also joined to a clause without a verb, e. g. 
Gen. 49, 15, or to an absolute noun, e. g. Is. 9, 11, or to 
introduce such future events as will result necessarily 
from facts just described, Is. 2, 9. 

In the apodosis after x1> utinam stand "9) Is. 48, 18, 19 ff..so that 
were (=so will be); in a conditional clause va) Ps. 189, 11 and (if) I 
should say (prop. did I speak in consequence); Ex. 4, 23 now if I speak 
to thee (aks) ..... and thow refusest (jx2m) behold TI shall, ete. comp. 
§ 127, 5. 


§ 130. 
THE IMPERATIVE. 


1. The Imperative expresses not only command in the 
strict sense, but also exhortation (Hos.10, 12), entreaty (then 
with xp 2 K. 5, 22, Is. 5, 3), wish (with "> as a more urgent _ 
form, instead of the Perf. or Impf. Gen. 23, 13), permission 
(2 Sam. 18, 23, Is. 45, 11). It is employed especially in 
assurances, strong promises (comp. thou shalt have it, which 
sounds like a command) Ps. 128, 5 thow shalt see (AN) the 
prosperity of Jerusalem, Gen. 45, 18, Is. 37, 30, 65, 18.7 

Rem. Very frequently, the Imperative is enlivened in expression 


by the addition of the particle 2 now ! pray! (§ 105); this serves as 
well to soften a command, and to put it rather in the form of an entreaty 


1 Analogous to these assurances in the form of the imperative is the form 
of menace in the comic writers, vapula Phorm. V. 6, 10, vapulare te 
jubeo Plaut. Oureulio, IV. 4, 12. 
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(v. above) Gen. 12, 13, 24, 2 as to strengthen an exhortation uttered in 

the form of rebuke or menace e. g. Num. 16, 26, 20, 10. In the sense 

of ironical permission we have 837"799 only persist! Is. 47, 12, comp, 

Job 40, 10. : 

2. The above mentioned use of the Imperative for the 
expression of firm assurances occurs especially also in those 
clauses where an Imperative with 4 is joined to another, not 
in a mere coordination (as Is. 56, 1) but rather so that the 
first one imposes a condition, and the second announces a 
result of the fulfilled condition (like the Lat. divide et impera), 
e. g. a) with assurances Gen. 42, 18 39M) "wy MNT this do, and 
(ye shall) five, Prov. 20, 13 keep thine eyes open (be wakeful, 
active), have (1. e. then shalt thou have) plenty of bread, Ps. 
S70, 2 Prove; 45°77'2,99, 6. 2K. O” los So aout 
36, 16, 45, 22, Amos 5, 4, 6; likewise after an Imperfect 
(Jussive or Optative) Gen. 20, 7, Job 11, 6, Ruth 1, 9; even 
after an Imperfect in a deliberative question 2 Sam. 21, 3;— 
b) where, a threat is expressed, the first Imp. ironically per- 
mitting an act, while the second denounces the consequences, — 
Is. 8, 9 smn} Day Wh rage, ye people, and be ye (i. e. ye shall 
surely be) dismayed, Is. 29,9. Instead of the second Imp. the 
Impf. stands when the 3d person is introduced Is. 8,10. Take 
counsel and it shall come to nought. 

Rem. 1, How far the Perf. and Impf. may be employed to express 
command or prohibition has been shown in § 126, 6, ¢, § 127, 3, ¢. 


2. It is incorrect to suppose that the Imperative is used, as some 
grammarians maintain, for the third person (let him kill). Among the 
examples adduced of this usage is Gen. 17, 10 sar psd dian every 
male among you shall he circumcised (in verse 12, diva" is used; but 
biz here is rather the Infinitive absolute comp. § 131, 4, b); In Ps. 


22, 9 (D4), Gen. 81, 50, Judg. 9, 28, Is. 45, 21 we have actual Imperatives 
of the 2nd person, ‘ 


§ 131. 
USE OF THE INFINITIVE ABSOLUTE. 
The Infinitive absolute (comp. § 45) is employed, when 


there is occasion to express the action of the verb by itself, 
neither connected with something following e. g. with the 
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genitive nor dependent on a preceding noun or particle.! 
Thus the infinitive absolute stands — 


1. When it is governed by a transitive verb, and stands 
in fact as an accusative; Is. 42,24 7ibm 1aN Nd they would 
not go, 1,17, 7,15 Awa Wn 7a Dina imyTd until he learn 
to refuse the evil and to choose the good; it is placed emphati- 
cally before in Is. 57, 20, Jer. 9,4. Here, however, the Inf. 
constr. is oftener used, with or without a preposition, always 
according to the construction of the preceding verb, § 142, 1, 2. 

In the same construction is Is. 22, 13 behold! joy and gladness, 35715 
“1 RS vind) APB the slaying (prop. to slay) oxen, the slaughtering 
sheep, the eating flesh, the drinking wine (where the Infinitives are mere 
accusatives governed by behold!), Is. 5, 5 I will tell you what I do to my 
vineyard (namely) 97; pina... InDwe “on take away its hedge, tear 
down its wall. 

2. When it is in the accusative and used adverbially’ (in 
Latin as gerund in do); e.g. aun well (bene faciendo for 
bene), Mam much (multum faciendo for multum). Job 15, 3 (in 
Num. 15, 35 such an adverbial Jn/in. absol.—nin, referred by 
Reediger to 4, a,—takes afterwards its subject; v. No. 4, 
Rem. 1). Hence— 


3. When it stands in immediate connection with the corre- 
sponding finite verb:— 

a) It then stands most commonly before the finite verb, to 

which it gives strength or intensity in various shades, e. g. 

1 Sam. 20, 6 “ra Sew Skw2 he urgently besought of me, 

Gen. 43,3 he strictly charged us (SYN syn). A very clear 

example is in Amos 9, 8 J will destroy it from the face of 


1 After Prepositions the Inf. constr. is always used, because as original 
substantives they govern the genitive. But when several. successive infinitives 
are to have a preposition, it is often written only before the first; and the 
second, before which it is to be supplied by the mind, stands in the absolute 
form, as IM} dand to eat and (to) drink Ex. 82, 6; comp. 1 Sam. 22, 13, 


Jer. 7, 18, 44, 17. This case is analogous with that explained in § 121, 3. 
Comp. also No. 4, a, of this section. 

2 On the accusative as a casus adverbialis, see §118. In Arabic it takes, 
in this case, the distinctive accusative-ending. In general, the Inf. absol. answers 
in most cases (see Nos. 1, 2, 3, of this section) to the accusative of the Infinitive, 


to which No. 4 also is to be referred. 
21 
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the earth, except that I will not utterly destroy (sgn Xd 
atx) the house of Jacob; Judg. 1, 28: 1A wT 
he did not utterly drive them out. Its effect is often merely 
to give a certain prominence to the thought contained in 
the finite verb, which effect other languages produce 
chiefly by the tone of the voice or by particles, as in 
assurances, questions (such especially as express excite- 
ment in view of something strange and improbable), and 


contrasts, as in Gen. 43,.7 could we (then) know? 387, 8. 


3Y Jorn Pidan wilt thou (Perhaps) rule over us? verse 10, 
31, 30 hadst thou even gone’ (m25n Fim), since thou didst 
so earnestly long (mpO>: 023) Judg. 15, 13 we will bind 
thee, but we will not kill thee, 1 6 da 9, 6, that cometh 
surely to pass 2 Sam. 24, 24, Hab. 2, 3. 


When the Inf. stands after the finite verb, this connection 
indicates either intensity as in letter a (v: Rem. 1; espe- 
cially with Imperatives, for in this case the Inf. absol. 
always follows, Job 13, 17, 21, 2, 37, 2—/isten attentively) 
but especially continued or lasting action, as Is. 6, 9 Wiaw 
yiaw hear ye on continually, Jer. 23, 17, Gen. 19, 9 Ew 
niet and he will always be acting the judge! Two Infini- 
tives absolute may be thus used, 1 Sam. 6, 12 Fi5m abn 
iva they went going on and rene i.e. they kept going on 
and lowing, 1 K. 20, 37. Instead of the second Inf., a 
finite verb is ee meas used (Josh. 6, 13, 1 Sam. 13, 19), 
or a participle (2 Sam. 16, 5). 

Rem. 1. This usage in regard to the position of the Inf. is certainly 
the common one, though not without exceptions. It sometimes follows 
the finite verb which it strengthens, when the idea of repetition or 
continuance is excluded by the connection, Is. 22, 17, Jer, 22, 10, Gen. 
81, 15, (the Inf. absol. still more strengthened by 03, likewise in 46, 4), 
In Syriac, the Inf. when it expresses intensity stands regularly before, 
and in Arab. always after, the finite verb,—When a negative is used it 
is commonly placed between the Injfin. and the finite verb (Ex. 5, 23), 
seldom before them both (Gen. 8, 4, Am. 9, 8, Ps. 49, 8). 

2. With a finite verb of one of the derived conjugations may be 
connected not only the Inf. absol. of the same conjugation (Gen. Wh op 


1 As much as to say, I understand well wherefore thou art gone, viz. 


from earnest longing. The Vulgate renders it, esto, ad tuos tre. cupiebas, 
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40, 15), but also and oftener that of Qa as the nearest and most general 
representation of the verbal idea (e. g. 92% H4y Gen. 37, 33, Job 6, 2), 
or at times of another of like signification (Lev. 19, 20, 2 K. 8, 23). 
Lastly the Inf. absol. may no less be replaced by a substantive of the 
same stem e. g. Hab. 8, 9, Job 27, 12 (differing from the so-called figura 
etymologica, treated in § 138, 1, Rem. 1). 

3. In expressing the idea of continuance (letter b), the verb 52h is 
frequently employed, with the signification to go on, to continue on, and 
thus denotes also constant increase. The principal idea is then added 
either in form of the second Inj. absol., e. g. Gen. 8, 3: 204 
ait) 7b... Be and the waters flowed off more sigs more; comp. 
yv. 5, or in form of a participle or verbal adjective, e. g. 2 Sam. 8, 1, 5, 
10; 1 Chron. 11, 9; 1 Sam. 2, 26: aio dya1 Wen Seine “sin the child 
Rennecel went on growing bigger and better. 14, 19; 2 Sam. 18, 25 (he 
came always nearer), Gen. 26, 13 5434 9i3h abs he Pein pa aon 
greater and greater, Howeyer in the last four examples 57, etc. may 
be construed as third pers. perf. A similar mode of expression is found 
in the French, le mal va toujours croissant, la maladie va toujours en 
augmentant et en empirant, i. e. grows on and gets worse continually. 
4. When it stands in place of the finite verb. We must 

here distinguish the two following cases, viz.— 

a) When it is preceded by a finite verb. This is frequent, 
especially in the later writings, in the expression of 
several successive acts or states, where only the first of 
the verbs employed takes the required form in respect to 
tense and person, the others being simply put in the In- 
finitive absolute. So after several Perfects, e. g. Dan.9, 5 
“04 oP iay =) we have rebelled and (we have) turned away 
(properly and a turning away took place; but even in this 
case the Infinitive may be construed as an accusative, 
depending on the general idea of doing contained in the 
finite verb). 1 Sam. 2, 28, Is. 37, 19, Jer. 14, 15, Hag. 
1, 6 (four Infinitives), Zech. 3, 4, 7, 5; after Perf. consec. 
Zech. 12, 10; after Imp/. consec. Gen. 41, 43 he caused 
him to ride in the second chariot ins yin and placed him; 
Ex. 8, 11, Judges 7, 19, 2 Chr. 7, 3, after pure Jmp/s. 
Lev. 25, 14, 32, 44 (three infinitives) they will buy fields 
for money. On Num. 15, 35, v. above No. 2. 

b) It may stand at the beginning of the sentence, without 
a preceding finite verb. The Infinitive absolute (as the 


pure abstract idea of the verb) may serve as a short and 
;: 21* 
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emphatic expression for any tense and person, which the 
connection requires; e. g. it stands—a) for the Perf. in 
lively narration and description, like the Latin Infinitivus 
historicus; Is. 21, 5 nin Soy m|AM MX pow Py to 
prepare the table, to set the watch, to eat, to drink (sc. this 
they do), for they prepare, etc., 59, 4, Ez. 1, 14, Hos. 
4, 2, Job 15, 35; also—®) for the Jmp/. especially in the 
sense of a Future, as in 2 K. 4, 43 4mimy D1px to eat and 
te leave thereof (sc. ye shall do) Job 42 in a question ex- 
pressing rebuke; he wants to contend... . the faultfinder? 
v. Rem. 1);—y) most frequently for the emphatic Jmper. 
(as in Greek) e. g. Deut. 5, 12 “at to observe (sc. thou 
art to, thou shalt); so Ex. 20, 9 -iD7 to remember (shalt 
thou do); compare the full wey yawn aiaw Deut. 6, 17, 
“im “57 7, 18;—94) likewise (as exclamation) for he 
Cohortative, Is. 22, 13 Smt) dix to eat and to drink! sc. 
let us do (these In/inites however stand perhaps for the 
finite verb parallel with the preceding ones; vy. No. 1, 
Rem.) 1 K. 22, 30 to disguise myself and go (will I do). 

Rem. 1. The Inf. absol. instead of the finite verb is sometimes 
found in connection with the subject, as in Gen. 17, 10, Ps. 17, 5, Prov. 
17, 12, Eccl. 4, 2, Job 40, 2, comp. Num. 15, 35. 

2. Ina few examples the Inf. constr. is employed instead of the 
Inf. absol. to strengthen the verbal idea; thus Num. 23, 25 (ap in 
attraction with ba; likewise bi Ruth 2, 16) “mint 50, 21, bin Neh. 1, 7, 


everywhere in a rapid flow of speech (Ps. 50, 21, perhaps also out of 
repugnance to the hiatus N75 i mn). 


§ 132. 
INFINITIVE CONSTRUCT. 


1. The Inf. constr. as a verbal substantive is subject to 
the same relations of case as the noun (§ 117), which are 
also indicated in the same way. This, it is found,—q) in the 
nominative as the subject of the sentence, Gen. 2, 18 a0 x 
i725 DANA nin not good (lit. the being of man in his separation) 
that man should be alone ;—b) in the genitive, Gen. 29, 7 
Foxy ny tempus colligendi. Here also belong the cases wien 
the Infinitive is dependent on a preposition (as being origin- 
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ally a noun), see No. 2;—c) in the accusative, 1 K. 3, 7 8 
S12) MRx YON J know not (how) to go out and to come in; prop. 
I know not the going out and coming in. (In this case the Jn/. 
absol. may also be used, § 131, 1.) 


2. In translating the Heb. Inf. with prepositions (comp. 
the Greek éy tw ¢ivat), in German and English we generally 
employ a finite verb with a conjunction, e. g. Num. 35, 19 
ja-ip3pa when he meets him (prop. in his meeting with him), Jer. 
2, 35 TaN 3% because thou sayest (prop. on account of thy 
sino); Gen. 27, 1 his eyes were dim minwa so that he did not 
see (comp. the use of 7a before a noun to express distance 
from, and the absence or want of a thing). 

3. As to relations of time, the Infinitive construct may 
refer also to the past (comp. on the analogous use of the 
Participle, § 134, 2), e. g. Gen. 2, 4 nynama’ when they were 
created (prop. in their being ote: 


Rem. 1. nivs> n° (also nivs> with the omission of M"J) signifies,— 
1) he is about to “do, ‘intends or purposes to do, and he is intent wpon, is 
eager to do (comp. Eng. he was to do something), as in Gen. 15, 12 "ns 
rind wtin and the sun was-about to go down. Hence, it serves (with 
a secondary idea of a lasting action) for a periphrasis of the Impf. 
2 Ch, 26,5 py wa "I and he was seeking God; without 555 in 
Is, 88, 20 spin mins the Eternal saveth me 21, 1, Eccles. 8, tae Sty 
ning what is future, Prov.19,8, comp. 16,20,—2) It is to do for it must 
be done (comp. Eng. I am to give), Josh. 2, 5 “is0> “Se “AN and the 
gate was to shut for was to be shut Is. 27, 36. More commonly without 
mn 2 K. 4, 13 nivs> m2 what (is) to be done for thee? 18, 19 Minn? (it 
was) to smite i. e. thou shouldst have smitten, Is. 5, 4; Ps. 82, 9, Job 
80, 6, Hos. 9, 13, Amos 6, 10, 2 Ch.19, 2. Also—3) te 48 able to do 
(comp. the Latin non est solvendo), Judg. 1, 19 Wenihe Xb he could not 
drive out.' 

2. Very frequently, alvnest regularly, these constructions (described 
in No. 2) of an Infinitive with a preposition, are in a further continuation 
of speech replaced by the finite verb (i. e. an independent clause). The 
mind must then supply a conjunction answering to the preposition be- 
fore the Infinitive. Thus, a Perf. follows in Amos 1, 11 mm} ‘DS by 
imam because he pursued him and stifled his compassion ; verse 9; Gen. 
27, 455 an Impf. with Waw consec. Gen. 89, 18 87PX) "2p pray 


1 This sense is necessary from the context and the parallel passage Josh. 
17,12 uhnine nb>5 Nd. Comp. Amos 6, 10 and the formula "d FN non licet 


7 
mihi and the Syr. aS AaS non est mihi, non possum. 
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and it was when I raised my voice and cried, Is. 80, 12, 88, 9; most 
commonly an Impf. with only 1 prefixed, as in Is, 5, 24, 10, 2, 18, 9, 14, 
25, 80, 26. (Comp. the similar succession of the Participle and finite 
Verb, § 134, Rem. 2.) 


§ 133. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE INFINITIVE CONSTR. WITH SUBJECT 
AND OBJECT. 


1. The Infinitive may be construed with the case of its 
verb, and hence, in transitive verbs, it takes the accusative 
of the object; e. g. Num. 9, 15 j2vAMTMEN Dp to set up the 
Tabernacle, 1 Sam. 19, 1 S13"ny MoM for to Kill David, Gen. 
18, 25 pox mvam> for to kill the righteous, 1 K. 12, 15, 15, 4, 
2K. 21, 8, Ez. 44, 30, Lev. 26, 15 sniye-bo-nx niipy ombad not to 
do all my commands, Gen. 19, 29 pyA-MY TDMA when he over- 
threw the cities, 48, 11 372m M84 to behold thy face, Prov. 21, 15 
pts mie to do judgment.’ In like manner it takes the accu- 
sative of the pronouns, e.g.9nN DO yo in order to establish 
thee Deut. 29, 12, »:2>%im 10 bring me back Jer. 38, 26, "3975 
to slay me Ex. 2, 14, sribpad to seek me 1 Sam. 27, 1, 28, 9, 
1 Ch. 12, 17, Gen. 25, 26 ons moda when (the mother) bare 
them, "N¥ MYT5 for to know me Jer. 24, 7.—If the finite verb 
governs two accusatives, then they will be employed also with 
the Infinitive, as mXt-b>-nxy AMIN ON Pin mms after God 
has shown thee ail this Gen. 41, 39. ; 

This governing power of the word belongs also to such 
secondary forms of the infinitive (the so-called nomina verbalia) 
as otherwise passed completely as substantives, as MATS Is 
knowledge of the Lord (prop. the knowing the Lord) Is. 11, 9, 
"nS MNS for to fear me Deut. 5, 26, Is. 30, 28, 56, 6.2 


1 In cases like the last, vawa might be easily regarded as genitive of. the 
object (§ 114, 2), which construction is common in Arabic; but since in other 
instances MN (sign of the definite accusative) is used, and since a form like 
BPI never occurs in such connection, which form would decidedly mark the 
constr, state and also the genitive relation (so also D2 Pp? Is, 8, 13, Ps. 50, 4, 
not “3 7), we must suppose that the Hebrew considered, at least as a general - 
rule, the object of the Inf. to be in the accusative, Compare Nos. 2 and-3. 

2 For examples of an accusative of the object with the Inf. passive, see - 
§ 143, 1, a. 
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2. The subject of the action is commonly put immediately 
after the Infinitive, sometimes (where the Inf., according to 
form and signification, is regarded rather as a substantive) 
in the genitive, but mostly in the nominative; e. g. 2 Ch. 7, 3 
un aa the descending of the fire, Ps. 133, 1 Sm> D5 DMN nav 
the ‘dwelling of brethren together, Ex. 17, 1 there was no mater 
Dyn minds for the people to drink al for the drinking of 
the “people). The genitive relation of the subject i is quite plain 
after Infinitives of feminine-ending, as in Gen. 19, 16 mara 
yoy Minn by the Lord's pity on him, Is. 47,9 S89 FAA narya 
although thy enchantments are very numerous; and also when 
it is expressed by a suffix, as in "NAPS when I call Ps. 4, 2, 4. 
On the contrary, the genitive is eerie, and the Saniyede is 
to be considered rather in the nominative, in such cases as 
Ps. 46, 3 rs sama (not WANA) when the earth moves, Deut. 
24, 19 45 mim mma when the Lord gives to thee rest. By the 
lack of case endings,! the difference between the genitive and 
nominative construction, could not in very many cases, in- 
deed, be made sensible (e. g. with infinitives like 5p, nip etc.); 
even in cases like 4am etc. the pretonic lengthening which 
belongs to the character of the form, may have maintained 
itself in spite of the following genitive (although with suf- 
fixes always "2mm etc.); but when a prefixed 5 with pre- 
tonic Qd’més stands before the infinitive, a nominative of the 
subject must in all cases be understood, e. g. 2 Sam. 19, 20 
jzb-by qbian ond that the king should lay it to heart, also when 
the Inf. and the subject are separated, as im Judg. 9, 2 
Sms Wx oa Sideros WN OwAW ora didaM whether seventy men 
rule over you, or one man rules over you? Job 34, 22 amen 
pS "yb Ow that the evil-doers hide themselves there, Ps. 76, 10. 
See further in No. 3. 

3. When both subject and object are connected with the 
Infinitive, the rule is, that the subject should come imme- 


1 In Arabic, where the case endings leave no doubt in regard to the con- 
struction, one may say: gatlu Zacdin (gen. of subj.) “Amran (acc.), literally the 
killing of Z. the’A. (i. e. Z. killing the A.), and also: gatlu “Amrin (gen. of 
obj.) Zaidun (nom. of subj.), and even: el-gatlw (with article) Zaidun (nom, 
of subj.) Amran. : 
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diately after the Inf., and then the object. When the latter 
is necessarily in the accusative, the subject is then put, as in 
No. 2, «sometimes in the genitive, but chiefly in the nomina- 
tive. The genitive (which predominates in Arabic) appears, 
e. g. in Deut. 1, 27 hk Tin MNIwA in the Lord’s hating us, 
Deut. 7, 8 pony min manna because the Lord loves you, 1 K. 
10, 9, Is. 13, 19 nSo-ny ity mpm as God overthrew Sodom, 
Is. 29, 13 Mk BONN their fearing me, Gen. 39, 18 ~p “ane 
as I lifted up my voice. But the nominative seems to stand 
(v. No. 2 above) in cases like Is. 10, 15 ‘g-yernx va¥ ppp 


as if the rod could shake them that lift it up (where we should 


have $332, if u2% were in the genitive), and so probably 
also in cases like 1 K. 18, 4 DRT wx Watny yan viaws 
as the king heard the word of the man of God, Is. 32, 7 “tala 
uta jax when the needy speaks justice, Job 33, 17 "OND 
my DIN that man should avoid the deed, Gen. 13, 10, Josh. 
14, 7. In Jer. 21, 1, etc. the subject stands separate from the 
Infin. and is then necessarily a nominative, v. No.2 at the end. 


§ 134, 
USE OF THE PARTICIPLE. 


1. The Participle has distinct forms for the active and 
the passive, yet not for the different tenses, but the Participle 
of all conjugations can apply to every tense, just as the con- 
text may require, as m9 dying (Zech. 11, 9), he who has died 
(mortuus), dead (very often so used always when a substan- 
tive), he who shall die, moriturus (Gen. 20, 3); 5b he who falls, 
has fallen, 1 Sam. 5, 3, will fail Is. 30,13; By facturus (Gen. 
41, 25, Is. 5, 5), Shis natus and nasciturus (Ps. 22, 32 comp. 
N32 creandus 102, 19); yet it most frequently stands for our 
Present. Only the passive (>,0p) answers nearly always to a 
Lat. or Greek Part. perf. pass., as AND scriptus, {E7pawuevoc 


_ 
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(but see § 50, Rem. 2).—The passive Participles stand some- 
times also for the Latin Participle in -ndus, e. g. Sab) 
(metuendus) terrible Ps. 76, 8, on} Page Py 19}*17,; bb 
(laudandus) worthy to be praised Ps. 18, 


2. The Participle, when it stands in pies of the finite 
verb as predicate of the sentence, denotes— 


a) Most frequently our present,’ especially in nominal sentences 
(v. § 144, a) which describe established facts and conditions, e. g. Ecc. 
1,4 xa Tit) WBA Ws one generation goes, another comes and the earth 
stands (ring) for ever vs. 7 B°53h mbmin-d> ail the rivers go; or of 
actually occurring present events Gen. 4, 10, If the subject is a per- 
sonal pronoun, it is either written, in its separate form, in immediate 
connection with the Participle, as “2x No I fear him Gen. 82, 12, 
BRT UN we are afraid 1 Sam. 28, 3; or it is appended as a suffix 
to the word Wr (is), as Judg. 6, 36 yyw FE BN if thou savest. In the 
same manner it is appended to }°8 in negative sentences; e. g. 727°8 DN 
miu if thow send not away Gen. 48,5. 

b) Our future (conceived of as present, comp. § 126, 4), Is. 55 I 
will tell you MV>d 728 WR MX what I (at once) do, for I will do, Gen. 15, 
14, 19, 13, 41, 25, 1 K. 1, 14. 

c) Also the past, especially in clauses representing actions or 
situations which have taken place simultaneously with other past 
actions Job 1, 16 X2 MT) aT My TD the one (was) still speaking, and 
another came, vs. 17, Gen. 19, a 42, 85, Judg. 18, 9, 1 Sam, 17, 23, 1 K. 
1, 22, But it is also used in independent nominal sentences; e. g. Deut. 
4,3 missin paws your eyes that have seen.? Gen. 89, 22 (BrY>), 23, 
Ex. 2, 6, 1 K.1, 5. 

With the verb 57 it serves to express our Imperfect,? Job 1, 14 
nivan wh span the oxen were ploughing (again with the secondary 
idea of an action having Jasted simultaneously in the past), Gen. 89, 22, 
Ex. 8, 1, Judg. 1, 7, 16, 21. : 

Rem. 1. In all the three cases alluded to above, a, b, ¢, M37 is 
employed before the Participle for awakening special attention; e. g. for 
our present, M7 420 behold! thou (art) with child (Gen. 16, 11, 27, 42), 
for our future (Gen. 6, 17, 20, 3, Ex. 81, 11, Is. 8, 1, 7, 14, 17, 1), for 
the past (Gen. 87, 7, 41, 17). 


1 In Aramaic, it is more frequently used for the Present than in its proper 
signification as a Participle. 

2 For the use of the article here before the predicate, see § 110, 3, Rem. 

3 In Syriac the participle with 833 (=F) serves regularly to express 
the Impf., as the participle with the personal pronoun (lit. @) expresses the 
present. 
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2. By a change of construction, the Participle often passes over 
immediately to a finite verb; when the pronouns that, who, etc. ("y) 
implied in the Participle, must be mentally supplied before the verb. 
So Part. and Perf. in Is. 14, 17 that made (nw) the world as a wilderness, 
and (who) destroyed (07%) the cities thereof. Also Part. and Impf. 
(Present), e. g. Is. 5, 8 APS AWA AY mSa MS W472 Ih woe to those 
who connect house with house (and who) join field to field, 1 Sam. 2, 8, 
Prov. 19, 26. Also with Waw consec. e.g. Gen. 27, 33 XB TY INN 
that hunted game and hath brought it, 35, 3, Ps. 18, 33. (The case is 
strictly analogous when the Inf. is replaced by the finite verb, § 132, 
Rem. 2). 


3. The personal pronoun, which might be ‘expected as the subject 
of a participial sentence, is often omitted (see above letter @) at least 
the pronoun of the 8d person (S55, M27); comp. Gen. 39, 22 (ny), 
Is. 26, 3; 29, 8; 40, 19; Ps. 22, 29; 55, 20; Job 12, 17, 19 ff.; 25, 2; the 
pronoun of the 2d person (AHN) seems to be omitted in Ps, 7, 10 (with 
72) and Hab. 2, 10 (with xvin); the pronoun of the 1st person (738) 
Hab. 1, 5 (with >yb) and Zech. 9, 12 (with 52). ; 


; ar SREASBy 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE PARTICIPLE. 


1, When Participles are followed by the object of the 
action which they express, they are construed in two Ways; 
either—a) as verbal-adjectives (in the absol. state) with the 
accusative or.a preposition, just as the verbs to which they 
belong may require, e. g. 1 Sam. 18, 29 TTMS ay David's 
enemy (prop. one hating David), 1 K. 9, 23 Dz phn they who 
rule the people, Ps. 5, 5 985 yen loving wickedness, Ez. 9, 2 
mya wriad clothed with linen garments; or—b) as nouns (in 
const. state) followed by a genitive (§ 112, 2) ereen Geni 
22, 12 mor N'}) one fearing (=a fearer of) God, Ps. 84, 5 
MA Iw inmates of thy house, Ez. 9, 11 man wrad the one 
clothed with linen garments, 2 Sam.13, 31 p wa "yap (acerati 
vestibus) those who have rent garments; and with poetic colour- 
ing, as in “in "315 those who have descended to the pit Is. 38, 
18, 22 "22% those who lie in the grave Ps. 88, 6, yuip—tin 
(levatus culpa) he whose transgression is forgiven Ps, 32, 1; 
rarely also like 5h "2 t'9 who serve me Jer. 33, 22 (=—ntn 
in preceding verse). va 
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This latter construction with the genitive is properly confined to 
participles of transitive verbs (§ 138). The Participle of Nip to enter 
in, is also construed thus, as this verb stands with the accusative (comp. 
ingredi portam); e.g. Gen. 28, 10 “38 "w2 those who enter in at the gate. 
But there are also examples of the Participle taking a genitive (a suff. 
pron.), even when the verb to which it belongs is construed only with 
a preposition; e. g. 1p, "2p those who rise up against him, —against 
me, for "d3, = Dysp Ps. 18, 40, 49, Deut. 88, 11 Wb "au those who 
turn from “wickedness Is. 59, 20; Micah 2, 8. 

2. The distinction explained in No. 1, of verbal and 
nominal government, holds also in regard to the connection 
of participles with su/fixes. After the first method (with 
accus.) we have "ty he who made me, even with the article 
iwym he who made him, Job 14, 19; after the second (with 
genit.) "ty my maker, »xxia-5> every one who finds me Gen.4, 14. 


§ 136. 
EXPRESSION OF THE OPTATIVE. 


Besides the expression of the Optative by the Jmp/. (especi- 
ally in the form of Jussive or Cohortative, with the particle 
Nz, § 127, 3, b) it may also be periphrased in the following 
ways, V1z.— 

1. By questions expressive of wish, e. g. 2 Sam. 15, 4 
weit wines 9 who will make me judge? i. e. would that I were 
made judge! Judg. 9, 29 “a MIN OVTTMS jm would that 
this people were placed in my hand! Ps. 55, 7, Job 29, 2. In 
the prase jm % the proper force of the verb (to give) is often 
excluded, and nothing more is expressed than would that! 
Lat. utinam! In this signification of a particle expressing 
wish jm % is construed—a) by an accusative, as Deut. 28, 67 
a1 jr would it were evening! prop. who will give evening? 
Ps. 14, 7, Job 11, 5, 31, 35; with suffix Is. 27, 4 etc.—b) by 
an rhgwitives as Ex. 16, 3 ava MIN would that we had died!— 
c) by a finite verb (with or without 4), Deut. 5, 26 jm 
pad my aad mom would that they had this heart! Perf. without 
‘ Job 23, 3; Inpf. with 1 Job 19, 23; without 4) 6, 8, 13, 5, 
14, 13. With a still greater qpapaiat of its oidiitial mean- 
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ing jrv-a stands directly in the sense of a negation e. g. 
Job 14, 4 who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? 

2. By the particles px, % i/! (si, O si’), would! (utinam), 
especially by the latter. The Jmp/. follows, Ps. 81, 9, 139, 19 
(after Dx); Gen. 17, 18 (after 35); the Part. Ps. 81, 14 (after 
">); the Jmp. Gen. 23,13 only by power of an anacoluthon 
(see § 130, 1). When % is followed by the Perf, it expresses 
a wish that something had happened (§ 126, 5, b), as in 
Num. 14, 2 sma would that we had died, 20, 3 n2959 9D 
would we had expired! Comp. however Is. 48, 18, 63, 19. 


8 187. 
PERSONS OF THE VERB. 


1. In the personal affixes of the verb frequently an enallage 
(exchange) of gender takes place, the masc. (as the gender 
lying nearest and more general) being placed in reference to 
feminines, e. g. ons} Ez. 23, 49, onwy Ruth 1, 8, mhoms and 
thou (fem.) hast made (a league) Is. 57, 8, Judg. 4, 20 (say 
for “tay); comp. Jer. 3, 5, Joel 2, 22, Am. 4, 1, Cant. O47! 
(See the anomalous uses of the personal pronoun, § 121, 
Rem.-1.) 


2. The third person is often employed impersonally, most 
commonly in the masc., e. g. “I and it happened; 35 3x and 
i> us) (lit. it was strait to him) he was in trouble 1 Sam. 13, 6, 
Gen. 32, 8; D> on it is warm to them, i. e. they are warm, 
Ec. 4, 11; but also in the fem., e. g. 1 Sam. 30, 6 Tw a2 
and David was in trouble, Ps. 50, 3, Jer. 10,7, 19,5. 

The Arabic and Ethiopic commonly use here the masc. and the 

Syriac the fem. form. 

3. The indeterminate third person (where the Germans 
use man, the French on, and we say they, one) is expressed, — 
a) by the 3d pers. singular masc., e. §- Sp they (prop. he) 
called Gen. 11, 9, 16, 14;—b) often by the 3d pers. plural, 
as Gen. 41, 14 snk) and they brought him in haste, for he 
was brought, 1 K. 1, 2;—c) by the 2d pers. singular masc., 
e. g. Is. 7, 25 med wian-kd (prop. thow shalt not go) there 
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shall no one go thither, comp. Na IY or AND until one comes 
(prop. until thy coming);—d) by the passive voice, as Gen. 


4, 26 sp> oman Te then they began (prop. it was begun) to 
invoke.’ 


Rem. 1. Instead of the simple 3d pers. sing. (letter a), W°NT (as 
we say men for they) occurs, 1 Sam. 9, 9 W'Nn VON n> bys, pred 
formerly they said thus in Israel. Sometimes one (or rather someone) 
is also expressed by the participle of the same verb; e. g. Is. 16, 10 
WTI Ftd the treader shall not tread, for one shall not tread, 28, 4, 
comp. v. 24, Hz. 33, 4, Amos 9, 1, Num. 6, 9, Deut. 22, 8. So also not 
uncommonly in Arabic. 

2. When the pronoun is to be expressed with emphasis, (I spoke) 
it is written separately before the corresponding verbal form; e. g. OAY 
mh: thou, thow hast given Judg. 15, 18, 1 K. 21, 7, Ps. 2, 6, 189, 2; also 
after the verbal form, Judg. 15, 12; but this occurs in the later writers 
without any special emphasis, as "28 "M737 Eccl. 1, 16 (beginning), 2 
11, 12, 13, 15, 20, 8, 15. Comp. Delitzsch, Cant. and Eccl. 

3. In the poets and prophets, there is often, in the same sentence, 
the sudden transition from one person to another, Is, 1, 29 DSS" WI 4D 
pron 72x for they shall be ashamed of the groves in which ye del'ght, 
where both the third and second persons are employed with reference 
to the same subject, Mal. 2, 15, Deut. 82, 15, 17.—In Job 18, 28 the 
third person is probably employed detxttx@¢ for the first; compare also 
6, 21 (according to the reading 41>). 


§ 138, 
VERBS WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


All transitive verbs in general govern the accusative (§ 118). 
On this rule we remark— 

1. There are many verbs which are construed both with- 
out an object (i. e. absolutely), and with one (in this latter 
case the verb in German and English often takes the prefix 
be); e. g. N22 to weep and to be-weep; aw» and 720 to dwell, 
and to dwell in, inhabit; xx to go forth, and also depart, as 
in to depart this life, like the Lat. egredi in egredi urbem 
(Gen. 44, 4). 


1 Sometimes, on the contrary, the impersonal active must be understood 
as strictly the passive, Job 7, 3 nights of pain have they appointed me, for 
are appointed me (sc. by God), 4, 19, Prov. 2, 22. So in Aramaic very fre- 
quently (Dan. 2, 30, 8, 4, 5, 3), and in Syriac. 
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Here notice specially:— 

Rem. 1. Several verbs of this kind often complete the objective 
idea by a substantive of the same stem, as 5B 31 Ps. 14, 5, Hey ys 
1 K. 1, 12, kon NUM Lam. 1, 8, like Bovkedety Bovdde Il. x. 147; most 
frequently with a farther qualification of the idea (as also in Greek), 
e. g. Gen. 27, 34 Ayah Nb53 Hpse poms he cried a loud and bitter ery, 
vs. 33, Hz. 82, 31, 2 Sam. 18, 15, 36, 2 K. 18, 14, (ace. w. “mx Jon. 4, 6 
mesa mney maw, Zech. 1, 14, 1 Ch. 29, 9. Comp. vocety vdcov KAXHY, 
ey donoay yopuy peyahny (Matt. 2, 10), magnam pugnare pugnam, 
tutiorem vitam vivere, etc. 

2. Verbs which signify to flow, to stream, etc. take in the poets an 
accusative of that with which something flows or overflows Lam. 8, 
48 "Np TIN Drag my eye flows down streams of’ water, Joel 4, 18 
the hills flow milk. So DIB to run, to flow Jer. 9,17; 503 to distil Joel 
4,18; and }uw to gush forth, to flow abundantly (hence, to bear along 
m a torrent) Is. 10, 22. Similar, but more bold, is Prov. 24, 31 ET} 
pivivap iba nde and behold it (the field) has all gone up in thorns, Is. 
5, 6, 84, 13. Compare in Greek, mpopéewv bdwp; ddxpva otatery. 
The above verbs belong to the verba abundandi of which more below, 
No. 3, 0. 


3. With verbs like to speak, to cry, to do, to save ete. the mode of 
action is often (especially in poetical speech) more closely defined by 
naming the instrument or member by means of which the act is per- 
formed (accus. instrumenti). This is best illustrated when this accus. 
has an adjective, as in 543 Dip pyr to ery a loud voice (comp. Rem. 1), 
for to cry with a loud voice Ez. 11, 13, 2 Sam. 15, 23; or when it has a 
noun in the genitive (as periphrasis of the adjective; comp. § 106, 1), 
as in Ps. 12, 3 they speak mipsn mew with smooth lip; with a lying 
tongue “PR yb Ps. 109, 2, Prov. 10, 4 working mn" 9D with slack hand 
as it were to work a slack hand analogous to the German: eine schine 
Stimme singen, to sing a fine voice; Schlittschuhe laufen, to run skates, 
i. e. to skate; more loose is the connection of the accusative with the 
verb in cases like Ps. 8, 5 NOPN “DIP with my (whole) voice I ery, (i. e. 
aloud) 27, 7; 142, 2; Is. 10, 30; Ps. 66, 17 “MNP "B with my (open) 
mouth I cry: so, they speak with their mouth Ps. 17, 10, help with thy 
sword yacn, with thy hand V1 Ps.17, 13, 14,44, 3 thou with thy hand 
12 HAN hast driven out the nations, 60,7 save with thy right hand 
W279 Hyrwin, 108, 7.. (On the other hand in 1 Sam. 25, 26, 33, we have 
yi? and "5" as subject-nominative to the Inf, DWI, see § 133, 2). In 
the same cases 3 instrwmenti is also used, e. g. I praise with my mouth 
"23 Ps. 89, 2, 109, 30; I supplicate him with my mouth Job 19, 16.1 


1 The Hebrews used also, on the other hand, the 2 instrwmenti where we 
have the accusative. They used indifferently, as we also may, the constructions 
to shake the head (Ps. 22, 8), and to shake with the head (Job 16, 4, Jer. 
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2. Many verbs govern the accusative by power of their 
original meaning or in consequence of a peculiar turn given 
to the latter, when the corresponding verbs in German are 
construed with other cases or also with the preposition; e. g 
nzd to reply to (like duetBouat twa, prop. to answer one); 29 
causam alicujus agere (prop. to defend before the court); “wa 
to bring good news to one, to cheer him; 5x2 to commit adultery 
with one (comp, adulteras matronam); 379 to become surety for 
one (to bail him). 

Rem. 1. Also in transitive verbs, and even the passive fant reflexive 
conjugations Niph., Hoph., Hithp., may by a peculiar turn of their 
original meaning, take the accusative; ppm to be favourable, mostly 
with 3, but also with the ace. (as if to aaa to will something or some- 
body) ‘Ts. 1, 11, 832 to prophesy Jer. 25, 13, 303 to surround (prop. to 
place themselves around) Judg. 19, 22, boon to plot against Gen. 87, 18, 
wyiann to consider Job 87, 14. 

2. In very common forms of expression the accusative after such 
verbs may be omitted without injury to the sense (in elliptical usage), 
as MD for M2 NID to make a covenant 1 Sam. 20, 16, M>W to stretch 
forth (i. e, the hand) 2 Sam. 6, 6, Ps. 18,17. Comp. the German 
nach etwas langen, to reach after something. 


3. Whole classes of verbs which govern the accusative are, 

a) those which signify to clothe and unclothe, as wad to put 
on a garment, utp to put off a garment, My to put on as 
an ornament; also. poet. as in JN a2 tind the pastures 
are clothed mith flocks Ps. 65, 14 (comp. ‘also 14, b), 104, 2, 
109, 29; 

b) those which signify fullness or want, as xd to be full, 
7710 to swarm (Gen. 1, 20, 21), yaw to be satiated, y7p to 
overflow (Prov. 3, 10, v. above No. 1, Rem. 2), on to 
want, 5% to lose (children); e. g. OM TT xdiam) and the 
land was filled with them Ex. 1, 7, DPINT Bown POM MAN 
nin an it. per fens the fifty Do dorm will want five (i. e. 


18, 16); to gnash the teeth (Ps. 35, 16), and to gnash with the teeth (Job 
16, 9), where head and teeth may be regarded as the object of the verb and 
as the instrument. But there is a deviation from our mode of expression in 
‘these | phrases, viz. SBA “FB to open the mouth Ps. 22, 8, Job 16, 10 (prop. 
to make an opening with the mouth), pia w75 to spread out the hands 
Lam. 1, 17 (prop. to make a spreading with the hands), 222 DI) he lifted 
the staff Ex. 7, 20, comp. >"p3 2 and dip imp. 
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perhaps there will be lacking five of the fifty) Gen. 18, 28, 
pw na dow (why) should I lose even both of you? Gen. 
27, 453 

c) several verbs of dwelling, e. g. J2, “3, AW, not merely 
in a place (Judg. 5, 17, Is. 32, 16, Gen. 4, 20), but also 
among a people, with any one (Ps. 5,5) 1205.5); 

d) those which express going or coming to a place (petere 
locum); hence xia with the accus. of the person, to come 
over some one, attack him. Comp. with this the accus. 
10Gi, S116, Ve 


§ 139. 
VERBS WITH TWO ACCUSATIVES. 


Two accusatives are governed by— 

1. The causative conjugations (Pi é7 and Hiphi'l) of all 
verbs which in Qal govern one accusative; e. g. min Tnxbds 
maon I have filled him with the spirit of wisdom Ex. 28, 3, 
tw oda ink wads he clothed him in (caused him to put on) 
garments of fine linen (byssus) Gen. 41, 42. And so also “3x 
to gird one with Ps. 18; 33, FB to bless one with Deut. 15, 14, 
“om to cause one to lack and “wy to crown one with Ps. 8, 6. 


2. A numerous class of verbs which have even in Qal a 
doubly-causative signification; such as, to cover or clothe one 
with anything (Ps. 5, 13, Ez. 18, 10; hence also to som, to 
plant Is. 5, 2, 17, 10, 30, 23, Judg. 9, 45; to anoint Ps. 45, 8); 
to fill, to bestow, to deprive (Kz. 8, 17, Gen. 27, 37, Prov. 
22, 23); to do one an injury (1 Sam, 24, 18); to make one 
something (Gen. 17, 5); e. g. WIP nt. paw ink mows and 
make thou it a holy anointing oil' Ex. 30, 25. 


As in the last example, so also elsewhere, the material 
out of which something is made frequently stands in the 
accusative (comp. the German mache daraus, make out of it 
holy anointing oil), e. g. 1 K. 18, 32 mara Dyaxthy Aas 
and he built of the stones an altar, prop. built the stones (into) 


1 On the passives of these verbs see § 143, 1. 
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an altar, Ley. 24,5. Also a bolder construction in which the 
material is placed last, as Ex. 38, 3 mur2 nipy Woa-dz all its 
vessels he made (of) copper Gen. 2, 7 (in themselves these 
words could also signify all its vessels he turned into copper). 
There is another use of the double accusative containing a closer 
definition of the first, by naming epexegetically the member or part of 
the object which is especially affected by the action, e. g. Ps. 8, 8 thou 
hast smitten all’mine enemies (upon) the cheek-bone (7m) ; comp. Deut. 
88, 11, 2 Sam. 8, 27: WE2 1252 ND Let us not kill him, prop. Let us not 
smite him (as to his) life, Gen. 87, 21; and so too with 9% Gen. 3, 15. 
Comp. the analogous ways of using the accusative § 118, 3. 


§ 140. 
VERBS WITH PREPOSITIONS. 


Those modifications of the verbal idea, which other lang 
uages indicate by composition of the verbal stem with prepo- 
sitions, are expressed in the Hebrew either,—a) by appropriate 
verbal stems, as Nia to go-in, Nx to go-out, 330) 10 re-turn; 
or—b) by prepositions written after the verb, as in English, 
e. g. Sp to call, with > to call to, with 2 fo call upon, with 
sare to call after; 353 to fall, with 5» to fall upon and also 
to fall off to, with "p> to fall down before; qo to go, with 
same to go after, to follow. 

It is the province of the Lexicon to show the use of the several 


prepositions with each patticular verb, Whole classes ef words, as 
construed with this or that particle will be found in § 154, 3. 


§ 141. 
CONSTRUCTIO PREGNANS. 


The so-called constructio pregnans occurs in Hebrew par- 
ticularly when a verb, which in itself does not express motion 
towards something is nevertheless construed with prepo- 
sitions (or the accus.) of direction. In such a case for the 
clearness of sense another verb of motion must be mentally 
supplied, to form the connection with the preposition; e. g. 


bx prom to turn in astonishment to one Gen. 42, 33, comp. 42, 28 
¥ 22 
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bx ws fo turn questioning towards somebody. Is. 11, 10, comp. 
41, 1 samy Nba for ame nz52 Nban he filled up to follow me 
(i. e. he obeyed me fully), Num. 14, 24, Ps. 22, 22 na =P 
siny thou hearest (and savest) me from the horns of the 
buffaloes, Is. 14, 17 MMA MND Ro WEN his prisoners he did 
not release (and send) home-wards, Ps. 89, 40. ~ 


§ 142. 
CONSTRUCTION OF TWO VERBS TO EXPRESS ONE IDEA. 


When one verb which expresses a so-called verbal idea 
(one that requires an object) is more closely defined by a 
second verb, the latter is construed as follows, viz.— __ 

1. It stands in the Inf, either the absol. (§ 131, 1) or 
(more commonly) the constr., e. g. Deut. 2, 25, 31 nm ome J 
begin to give; verse 31. Gen. 37, 5 In& Nw Ty wot) and they 
added still to hate him (hated HPS still more), Ex. 18, 23 
siay 2M and thou canst endure, Is. 1, 14 Nw? "AND? J am 
weary to bear. 

2. But still more frequently it stands in the Jf. pre- 
ceded by 5, as Deut. 3, 24 rixnnd nisnn thou hast begun to 
show, Gen. 11, 8 mad a and they ceased to build, 27; 20 
Xrnb min thou hast hastened to find, i. e. thou hast quickly 
found, ete. : 

These two are the usual constructions in prose after verbs signifying 

to begin ( ed daxin), to continue (q>0in), to hasten ("a), to cease (5h, 
mz), to finish (B72); so also to make good (a"w7), to make much or many 
(mac), and the like modality of action (expressed, for the most part, 
by Hiph'il); so also with to be willing (Max, YPM), to refuse (WN2), to 
seck, to strive for (ups), to be able (555, Y39, the latter signifying to 
know how to do), to learn (70), to permit (ina). It is to be remarked, 
however, that in poetry the > is often omitted where it is used in prose, 


as Max to be willing with the d Ex. 10, 27, with the mere Inf. Job. 
80, 9, Is. 28, 12, 80, 9.2 


1 To permit one to do a thing, is expressed by MWY? ’B YN}, and ’B 4D) 
miwy, prop. to give or grant one to do a thing; Gen. 20, 6 yhab 7AM xd 
I have not permitted thee to touch. 

2 So after nouns which include a verbal idea, e. g. rind PR it is not 
permitted to enter in Est. 4, 2, 2 PR (poet.) there ws nothing to be com- 
pared Ps, 40,6; MOY ready, prepared, commonly with >, without in Job 8, 8. 
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3. Both verbs may be in the finite form; and they are 
then construed — 

a) With » before the second verb, which then agrees with 
the first in tense (however see Rem.), gender and number 
(comp. our expression, he was pleased and went, for he was 
pleased to go); Judg. 19, 6 }95) xxbyin be pleased now and 
lodge, Gen. 26, 18 Bn) awh and he returned (repeated) and 
digged (i. e. he digged again), 2 Kole bly dos) Fae Oc-15, 35,1 
he added and took a wife (i. e. he took again); Cant. 2, 3. 

Lhe construction can also begin with the Jmpf. and proceed in 
the Perf. (according to § 126, 6), as in Est. 6, 8, Deut. 81, 12 that they 

may learn (Impf.) and fear (Perf.) for to fear, Hos. 2, 11, Dan. 9, 25; 

or on the contrary, it may begin in the Perf. and proceed in the Impf. 

Josh. 7, 7, Job 28, 3, Eccl. 4, 1, 7. 

b) *Acvvaéturg, i. e. without the \ and so that the union 
of the two verbs is more an exterior one; they are of the 
same tense, gender, and number (as under letter a); Deut. 
2, 24 bnn begin and take possession, Hos. 1, 6 DIN FON ND 
I will not go on and have pity (i. e. I will no longer pity), 
1 Sam. 2, 3 724M ANN ON do not multiply and speak (=speak 
not much), Lam. 4, 14 393° 5299 Na so that they could not 
touch, Job 19, 3, How tt, 3s 9 


This last construction (being more lively and bolder) is rather the 
poetical one, which under letter a, is more usual in prose. Comp. e. g. 
Fon with | following in Gen, 25, 1, 38, 5; but without 1 in Hos, 1, 6, 
Is. 52, 1. Yet also in prose occur pet es of asyndeton as in Neh. 8, 
20, Deut. 1, 5, Josh. 8, 16, 1 Ch. 18, 2. 

c) Likewise dovvdétw<, but with the second verb in a 
close subordinate connection in the J/mperfect, depending on 
the conjunction that implied; Job 32, 22 misx omy XD I 
know not to flatter, 1 Sam. 20, 19 57n nodwh and cause on 
the third day (that) thou come down (i. e. on the third day 
come down), Is. 42, 21 59339 yan he desired to make great, Job 
24, 14 Sypr main Dip? the murderer arises to kill. 

Rem. In Arabic and Syriac, this construction is very common 3 in 
Hebrew rarer, but at least necessary in those cases where the second 


1 The Arab says volebat dilaceraret for he would rend; and so the Syrian, 
nolebat tolleret (Luke 18, 13), he would not lift up, but oftener with the’ 


conjunction that inserted. The Latin also may omit the conjunction in this 
22* 
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verb was to be distinguished from the first in person or number; Is. 
47,1 Je) |cin N> thow shalt not add (that) they shall call thee 
(i. e. thou shalt not continue to be called), Num, 22, 6 ia7M22 >25N 7D 
Away) perhaps I may be able (that) we shall smite him, ‘and I shall 
drive him out. 


4. The completion of the verbal idea may finally (as fre- 
quently in Syriac) consist also of a Participle, Is. 33, 1 
IT Fann.’ when thou shalt finish as a destroyer, i. e. to be 
a destroyer=to destroy 1 Sam. 16, 16 (after Part.). 


Instead of the participle stands the verbal adjective, 1 Sam. 8, 2 his 
eyes Mim> 32m began (to grow) dim. On the other hand Gen. 9, 20 
TING WN is in apposition to M3 and the passage belongs therefore to 
No. 3, letter a (=Noah, the husbandman began to plant, etc.). 

Rem. 1. In many of the above examples, the first verb only serves, 
in effect, to qualify in some manner the second, and hence we translate 
it by an adverb. Comp. further Gen. 81, 27 nasb mxin: mst wherefore 
hast thow secretly fled? 2 K. 2, 10 >kw8> nipr thow hast made hard to 
ask i. e. hast asked a hard thing. The verb which qualifies the other 
may also occupy the second place, but never without special cause ; 
e. g. Is. 58, 11 Saw. ANT he shall see and be satisfied (with the sight) 
because the satisfaction follows the ener and 66, 11 that ye may 
suck and be satisfied (by that act); Jer. 4,5 aN ANP call ye (and that) 
with full voice=call aloud. 

2. Of another construction are the so-called verba cordis (verbs 
indicating some mental action) which take after them (in place of an 
accusative) an objective clause introduced by "> or “Wy that. Here be- 
long especially expressions like to see (Gen. 1, 4, 10), to know (Gen, 22, 
12), to believe, to remember, to forget, to say, to think, etc. On the 
omission of the conjunction before such clauses see § 155, 4, ¢. 


§ 143. 
CONSTRUCTION OF PASSIVE VERBS. 


1. When a causative conjugation (Pr é'l, Hiph 2) has two 
accusatives (§ 139, 1), its passive (Pu'd'l, Hoph dl) retains only 
one of them (the second or more remote object), taking the 
other (the nearest object) as the subject in the nominative. 


case, Quid vis faciam? Ter.; Volo hoc oratori contingat, Cic. Brut. 84. So 
in German, Ich wollte, es wiire; Ich dachte, es ginge [and in English I would 
tt were, I thought it went]. 

1 For 7872 (§ 20, Rem.) Inf. Hiph. of DAR. 
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This subject nominative may then consist either in an in- 
dependent noun or pronoun, or (as pronominal subject) be 
included in the verbal form, e. g. Ps. 80, 11 mbx om 20> 
the mountains are covered with its (the vine’s) shade, Ex. 25, 40 
AN WA APR TUN which was shown thee (prop. which thou wast 
caused to see); Job 7, 3. 


Several striking phenomena in the construction of the passive are 
readily explained, if we regard it as an impersonal active (dicitur=one 
says, they say), just as, on the contrary, the impersonal active often 
supplies the place of the passive (see § 137, Note). This transposition 
is not merely an expedient, but has its foundation in the spirit of the 
Semitic syntax. At least according to the Arab. grammarians a purely 
impersonal passive is inconceivable; in places where such one seems to 
stand, a hidden agent must be supposed. We may thus explain those 
cases, In which.— 

a) The passive takes the logical subject in the accusative; Gen. 27, 
42 sey T7II-MR NEI Ia and they made known to Rebecca the words 
of Esau, 4,18 SST an ab23 and it was born to Enoch Irad, 17, 5 

ak youre TRIPs a they shall no more call thy name Abram; 
Ba 10, 8, P>QE-bR MUda-my avs and they brought Moses back to Pharaoh ; 
Lev. 16, 27, Num. 82, Sy Josh. 7, 15, 2 K, 18, 30, Jer. 50, 20. So <p 
with the iat of the passives, as in Gen. 21, 5 poyt my 3D Hs ina at (the 
time of) the being born (&v tH texety) to Fi Isaak, 40, 20 nen =i 
msra-ms the day when Pharaoh was born. 


b) It does not agree (as often happens) in gender and number with 
the noun, even when preceded by it (comp. § 147), because the noun is, 
in this case, regarded not as the subjcct but as the object of the verb 
passive, comp., besides the above examples: Is. 21, 2 cara map mann 
visionem diram nunciarunt mihi Dan. 9, 24 septuaginta septimanas 
destinarunt (EN), 1 K. 2, 21, Is, 14, 3, Gen, 85, 26, Hos. 10, 6, Job 22, 9 
(miv4}), 80, 15. 

2. The efficient cause (the personal originator), after a 
passive verb, most frequently takes >, and is therefore in the 
dative (as in Greek), as bx Ja Dlessed of God (to Ge) Gen. 
14, 19, Prov. 14, 20. More rare, but equally certain, is the 
same use of 719 (prop. from, by which origin, source, in general, 
is often denoted) Gen. 9, 11, Ps. 37, 23, Job 24, 1, 28, 4; 
sB'a because of Gen. 6, 13; a by Gen. 9, 6, Num. 36, 2, Hosea 
14, 4; sometimes there is no preposition, but the accusat. 
‘instrument is used (comp. § 138, 1, Rem. 3), as Is. 1, 20, 297 
nbexm by the sword shall ye be devoured, comp. Ps. 17, 13. 
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Rem. Many intransitive verbs are sometimes used as passive, in 
consequence of a peculiar application of their meaning; e. g. 17 to go 
down (spoken of a forest), to be felled Is. 82, 49; my to go up for to be 
brought up (on the altar) Lev. 2, 12; to be entered (in an account) 1 Ch. 
27, 24; nxo to be brought out from Deut. 14, 22, 


CHAPTER IV. 


CONNECTION OF THE SUBJECT WITH THE 
PREDICATE. 


§ 144a. 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE NOMINAL AND VERBAL SENTENCE, 


1. Every sentence beginning with an independent subject 
(noun or separate pronoun) is called a nominal sentence. It 
is a) simple when the predicate consists also of a noun (sub- 
stantive, adjective or participle); b) compound when the pre- 
dicate is a finite verb. For, as every finite verb (v. below 
No. 2) bears already its subject itself and forms therefore 
for itself an independent sentence, therefore a phrase in which 
a finite verb, as predicate, follows the subject noun, is a com- 
bination of ‘a subject with an independent verbal sentence 
(v. below). 


Rem. Very frequently, especially in Hebrew, the predicate stands 
first in a simple nominal phrase; almost regularly so, when the predicate 
is an adjective, e.g. nin pyrx Jehovah is just. If the predicate is a 
substantive, it stands first, at least when a special stress lies on it, e. g. 
Job 5, 24, 6, 12 (comp. § 145, 1, b).—On the use of independent nominal 
sentences as predicates in compound nominal sentences v. § 145, 2. 


2. Every sentence, commencing with a /inite verb, is called 
a verbal sentence. It contains in all cases its subject already 
in itself, under the form of a personal pronoun which is 
necessarily connected with the verbal form {as tu in dicis, 
thou sayest). This is not only true of those cases, where the 
subject has already been mentioned and thus defined more 
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closely, but also in cases where the subject has been added 
afterwards, so to speak, as an epexegesis to the subject which 
is latent in the verb. For where the idea of a neuter or neu- 
tral subject (Germ. es) is lacking entirely and where every 
verbal form must be conceived in connection with a personal, 
or at least with a generically definite subject, a phrase like 
J>an Wax, cannot be conceived, as in German: es sprach der 
Konig, but: he spoke, namely the king. 

3. This distinction between the nominal and verbal sen- 
tence although it may seem quite mechanical, has been 
pointed out emphatically with good reasons by the Arabic 
grammarians. For 

a) there exists really an essential difference between the 
predicate of a nominal and of a verbal sentence. The 
former always represents something immovable, a situation, 
a being, the latter something movable, flowing, something 
which happens or which is doing. 

b) the simple nominal sentence, connected by Waw with a 
verbal sentence, describes a condition or state which is 
always simultaneous with the chief action (not a progress 
of the action) e. g. Gen. 19, 1; and the two angels entered 
into Sodom, whilst Lot was sitting (a> 24), etc. 

Also the compound nominal sentence, connected by Waw, may 
serve to bring in afterwards an event that has preceded the principal 
facts of the narration. E. g. 1 Sam. 28, 3; and Samuel was (at that 
time already) dead..... and Saul had driven away, etc. (not as, e. g. 
the Vulgate: and Samuel died....... and Saul drove away) Job 21, 
22. But there exist also examples, where the narrative continues even 
in form of a compound nominal sentence (comp. Gen, 1, 2, 8, 1). Even 
then the nominal sentence does not describe a new occurrence but a 
state which exists during the continuation of the event. 


§ 144d. 


MANNER OF EXPRESSING THE COPULA IN THE NOMINAL 
SENTENCE. 


1. The subject and predicate of the simple sentence 
(v. § 144, a, 1,a) are always placed together without the copula; 
e. g. 1 K. 18, 21 pdm mim the Eternal (is) the true God, 


x 
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Gen. 2, Ke aio sinn puyn any the gold of that land (is) good, 
Is. 31, 2 DoF NIT Da also he (is) wise.—On the union of the 
subject and predicate by a separate pronoun of the 3d person 
(repeating and emphasizing more distinctly the subject idea) 
ve S9F21y 2. 


2. Less frequently the copula is expressed by the sub- 
stantive verb m>n to be, become, and in that case rises a com- 
pound nominal sentence (§ 144, a, 1, b), e. g. Gen. 1, 2 and 
the earth was (MN), waste and empty, 3, 1 the serpent was 
(mm) crafty, vs. 20, Judges 1,7. If on the other hand the 
union between a pronoun as subject and a participle as pre- 
dicate is established by tw or PR (§ 134, 2, a) there arise 
simple nominal sentences, because t2 and }-¥ are properly 
substantives. 

Rem. Instead of the adjective, the Hebrew often employs the ab- 

stract substantive as a predicate in the nominal phrase (§ 106, 1, Rem. 2); 

especially when there is no adjective of the required signification 

(§ 106, 1), e. g. Ez, 41, 22 px Hip his walls (are) wood=of wood, 

wooden. Sometimes the hardness of such combinations is softened by 

repeating the subject noun in the constr. st., before the predicate (!MIN9p 
yz nip). This full construction occurs iow 6, 12 "n= BTIAN md Dx is 
my strength the strength of stones? Ps. 45, 7,b. Comp. on the other 
hand the bolder terms in Cant. 1, 15 592%" ast thy eyes (are) doves’ 
eyes (literally are doves) Ezra 10, 13 paw; msm the time (is the time 

of) showers. So also especially with > of comparsion, as Is. 68, 2 7733 

maa 72 thy garments (are) like (the garments of) one treading the 

wine-press, Jer. 50, 9 iaj> "RN his arrows as (those of) a hero. 


§ 145. 
POSITION OF WORDS IN A SENTENCE. ABSOLUTE CASE. 


1. According to what has been remarked § 144, a, the 
natural position of words in the simple nominal sentence is: 
Subject, Predicate; in the compound nominal sentence: Sub- 
ject, Verbal Predicate (i. e. verbal copula with the completing 
nominal predicate) ; in the verbal sentence: Verb, subsequently 
the Subject (if expressed) and then the Object. Adverbial 
designations (such as those of time or place) may stand either 
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before or after the verb; a negative stands almost always 
immediately before it.* 


Exceptions to the above stated natural position of words 
occur especially when a member of the sentence has to be 
rendered prominent by giving it the precedence. So stands:— 

a) in verbal sentences sometimes the object before the sub- 
ject, e. g. Num. 5, 23, Ps. 34, 22; the object before the 
verb Proy. 13, 5: thing of falsehood hateth a righteous man; 
Gen. 47, 21, Ex. 18, 23, Is. 49, 6. Very rare is the 
position: Obj., Subj., Verb, 2K. 5,13. Finally, there also 
occurs, although likewise very seldom, and only poetically 
the position: Subj., Obj., Verb, as Ps. 6, 10 npy anden mim; 
11, 5, Is. 13, 18 (quite common however in Aram., e. g. 
Dan. 2, 7, 10. Comp. Gesen. Comm. on Is. 42, 24). 

b) in nominal sentences the Predicate before the Subject and 
so almost regularly when the Predicate consists of an 
Adjective (comp. § 144, a, 1, Rem.), because this one 
receives then by its quality as a predicate, a special em- 
phasis. Jer. 10, 6 Faw S193) MeN D439 great thou (art) and 
great (is) thy name. The substantive predicate is placed 
first in Is. 18, 5, ripening grape becomes the blossom, Job 
6, 12. . 

c) The adverbial expression before the verb, especially (as 
natural) expressions of time, Gen. 1, 1. Some adverbs of 
time like mmy, ty, stand almost always at the beginning 
of the sentence (Josh. 10, 12, Judges 5, 22); others like 
si, tom as a rule after the verb. 

On the absence of inflection in the predicate when put first, see 

§ 147. 

2. The strongest emphasis of a substantive (especially 
when it is the subject, but also when it is the object, or when 
employed by way of qualification of any kind) is produced 
by permitting it to stand, absolutely, at the beginning of the 
sentence, and then representing it, in the following inde- 
pendent phrase, by a pronoun (compare Fr. c’est moi, qu'on a 


1 Occasionally there is inserted between the negative and the verb the ob- 
ject (Job 22, 7, 84 23, Ec. 10, 10), the subject (Num. 16, 29, 2 K. 5, 26), 
or an adverbial expression (Ps. 6, 2, 49, 18, Jer. 15, 15). 
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accusé); e. g. Ps. 18, 31 iay3 DAN SNM God, perfect is his way, 
for God's way is Derren The whole forms a compound nominal 
sentence in which the predicate is not represented by a verbal 
sentence (§ 144, a, 1, b) but by another independent nominal 
sentence likewise Ps. 104, 17, Job 21, 4, whilst in Gen. 24, 27, 
Ps. 11, 4 the predicate consists of a verbal sentence. Comp. 
also Ez. 33, 17; also in the examples: Ps. 74, 17 winter and 
summer, thou hast made them, winter and summer is not the 
object but the subject of the compound nominal sentence. 
The object stands absolutely first in Gen. 47, 21 pymns 
‘ins ayn the people, he removed them, 21,13, comp. Jer. 6, 19. 
The suffix may also be omitted (so packene: Ps:i9/7T) sud the 
connection indicated by 41 (as sign of the apaiaealy, 2 Sam. 
22, 41 (comp. Ps, 18, 41), Job 36, 26 1ph Nby Hz nBON, sc. 
_ the number of his years, even there is no searching 4, 6, 
23, 12, 25, 5, Gen. 3, 5, Num. 23, 3, Job 6, 14, 15, 17, 21, 6, 
1 Saul: 25, 27, 2 Sam. 15, 34. 

Sometimes the participle stands first in the above manner in the 
sense of a conditional sentence e. g. Prov. 28, 24 K*thibh pn bin 
ja maw: he who begets a wise son (i. e. when one begets, etc.), then he may 
rejoice in him, 1 Sam, 2,13 Odo "IND Mai mah wsx-dD when any one 
brought an offering, then came the pr iest’s servant, Gen. 4, 15, Job 41,18. 


§ 146. 


RELATION OF THE SUBJECT AND PREDICATE AS TO GENDER 
AND NUMBER. 


The predicate, as in other languages, conforms generally 
to the subject in gender and number. From this rule, common 
to all languages, there are many deviations, partly occasioned 
by regard to the sense rather than to the grammatical form 
of words (constructio ad sensum), partly by the position of 
the predicate before the subject. 

In respect to the first cause, we remark that, 


1. Collective nouns (singular in form), e. g. DY people, “3 
nation, 3a family, and nouns used as collective, as DN men 


1 Such a case absolute may also be introduced by > (in respect to) before 
it, Gen. 17, 20, Is. 82, 1; comp. Ps. 16, 3(?), Eccl. 9, 4, 2 Chron. 7, 21. 
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(see § 108, 1), are apt to be construed, according to the 
sense, with the plural, as in Judg. 9, 55 SN ANT and 
the men of Israel saw, 15, 10, 1 K. 20, 20 oo 03") and Aram ~ 
(the Syrians) fled, Is. 16, 4, Prov. 11, 26, 28, 1, Job 8, 19. 
So when the collective is itself fem. but reprasents only or 
at least prevailingly, individuals which are of the masc. gender: 
e.g. 2 Sam. 15, 23 pris rar? the whole land (i. e. its in- 
habitants) wep7," Gen. 48, 6, 1 Sam. 2, 33, 17, 47, 1 K. 10, 24, 
Job 32, 12; and vice versd in Job 1, 14 mith 1A pan the 
cattle bees mere ploughing. For AAS of the mh 
in the singular with collectives, see Gen. 35, 11, Is. 2, 4 
(comp. Micah 4, 3). 

Particular examples of a bolder Enallage of number are 
Gen. 34, 30 “po! “M2 7K} whilst J (and my people) men of 
(inferior) number; Job 29, 15: eyes I have been to the blind 
(comp. Num. 10, 31). 

Often the construction begins with the singular (especi- 
ally when the verb is placed first, § 147, 1,@), and then when 
the collective is introduced, proceeds with the plural; Ex. 
33, 4 SaNm... D9 Yat and the people heard... and they 
mourned, 1, 20. 

2. On the other hand plural nouns with a singular 
meaning (§ 108, 2) are often construed with the singular, 
especially the so-called p/uralis excellentiae; Gen. 1, 1, 3, 
Ex. 21, 29 nan 533 his owner shall be put to death. So feminine 
forms with a masculine signification are construed with the 
masculine, as in Ec. 12, 9 pon nbnp mon the preacher was wise. 


3. Plurals which designate animals or things, whether 
they are masc. or fem. readily take the construction with the 


1 Sallust. Jugurth. 14, pars in crucem acti, pars bestiis objecti sunt. 

2 DIN is here and there construed with the plur. but only in the older 
biblical books, and in certain forms of expression which perhaps may be traced 
back to original polytheistic ideas, or at least to an adaptation to them, e. g. 
Gen. 20, 13 (in conversation with a heathen), 35, 7, Ex. 22, 8(?), Josh. 24, 19, 
Ps. 58, 12. The later writers studiously avoid this construction, as if it were 
polytheisthic; comp. Ex. 32, 4, 8, with Neh. 9, 18, and 2 Sam. 7, 23, with 
1 Ch, 17, 21. See the Lexicons, 
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fem. sing.’ (comp. the feminine form with collective meaning, 
in § 107, 3, d); Joel 1, 20 sinem n= mina the beasts of the 
field pine for—, Job 14, 19 mMDo HuwN its floods wash anay, 
Jer. 49, 24 ANTON man pains have seized upon her, 2, 15 
Kethibh, Ps. 37, Bis Job 12, 7. Comp. also 2 K. 3, 3, Is. 35, 7, 
Jer. 36, -23,. Ps. 69, 36 ff., Job 39, 15, in all Bh which cases 
the suffix of the ‘hird serial fem. is need to plurals of animals 
or things. 

4. Moreover, those plurals also which designate persons 
are construed with the singular, when, instead of the whole 
sum of individuals spoken of, the attention is directed to each 
one of them (comp. 55 for omnes and omnis); examples of this 
distributive singular are Gen. 49, 22 mypx mina the daughters 
(branches) rise, Num. 24, 9 37x AAT 73 W212" blessed 
(be every one of) those who bless thee, and cursed (each of) 
those who curse thee, Prov. 3, 18 "Na TSM happy (is every 
one of) those who retain her (the wisdom) 27, 16, 28, 1, Gen. 
27, 29, Ex. 31, 14. Comp. also Job 6, 20: myam> awa; Is. 
28, 20. 


5. Dual substantives take their predicates in the plural, 
since verbs, adjectives, and pronouns have no dual form 
(§ 88, 1); as in Gen. 29, 17 mina ANd "Dd and the eyes of 
Leah were tender, Ps. 18, 28, Is. 30, 20, 2 Sam. 24, 3, 1 Sam. 
1, 13 niz2 mney pi only her lips moving, 2 Ch. 7, 15 »»y nny 
Piawp 27s mine am, 6, 40, Hos. 9, 14, Mic. 7, 10 APRA wy 
my eyes shall see, Jer. 14, 6, Is. 1, 15, Job 10, 8, 20, ‘10, 27, 4, 
Ps. 38, 11. Rarely with the dual does the predicate stand in 
the singular feminine (v. above No. 3), e. g. 1 Sam. 4, 15, 
Micah 4, 11. 


1 Perfectly analogous is the Greek construction, ta tpdfata Batvet, where 
the Attics admit the plural only when by the neuter persons are designated, 
as Ta Gvopdroda ~kaBov tov dptoy. In Arabic, such a plural is called pluralis 
inhumanus (i, e. not used of men), and is construed chiefly with the fem. 
sing. of the attribute or predicate, like all its so-called pluralia fracta (collec- 
tive forms). 
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§ 147. 
SUBJECT AND PREDICATE AS TO GENDER AND NUMBER, 
(Continued.) 


Very frequently deviations from the general rule (§ 146) 
occur where the predicate stands first. The subject, to which 
it would regularly conform, not being yet expressed, it often 
takes its simplest and readiest form, viz., the masc. sing., even 
' when the subject, which comes after, +5 feminine or plural: 
the predicate in this case is not subject to inflection; e. g.— 

a) The verb; Is. 47, 11 M3) 752 Na there comes upon thee 
evil, Mic. 2, 6 mada 402 &> reproaches do not depart, Ps. 
57,2, Deut. 32, 35, Est. 9, 23 p> samen Dap the Jews under- 
took, 2 K. 3, 26 a are pim hard was the battle, 1 Sam. 
25, 27, Ps. 124, , Job 42,15. Often the verb may here 
be eeeited as BO ssa More seldom before the plur. 
fem. we find (at least) the plur. masc.; as in Judg. 21, 21 
mist nioa wwxox if the daughters of Shilo come forth. 

b) The adjective in the nominal sentence (just as in German): 
Ps 119,137 up w “Ww righteous (are) thy judgments, is 
not inflected, vs. 155 mya. . . pint far (is) salvation. 

Cases like Job 24, 7, 10 son pin naked they go, do not belong 
here. There pin is rather an accusative of condition (§ 118, 3)=in 
the condition of a naked one. 

c) The participle as substantive in the nominal sentence 
Gen. 47, 3 {5a9 Wkx MYA shepherds (are) thy servants, if 
not merely an orthographical difference or a mistake 
for ">. 

d) The copula > when it precedes the subject;’ Is. 18, 5 
x7 00 byl) 403 maturing grapes the blossom becomes, In 
Gen. 31, 8 the mm after the plural subject may be ex- 

- plained wits the attraction towards the following singular 
predicate. 


1 Independently of this arrangement, the 8, standing for the copula, 
is retained between plur. and fem. unchanged; Josh. 18, 14, "7. "WR... 
imbm2 NIM the offerings of Jah... . that is his inheritance. Oan Jer. 
10, 3. 
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But if this construction is continued after the intro- 
duction of the subject, the verb must conform to it in gender 
and number; Ez. 14, 1 »:p> sate) potas SN iam Gen. 1, 14, 
Num. 9, 6. 

Rem. 1. In general, the language is at times sparing in the use 
especially of the feminine forms (comp. § 112, 1, Rem. 5), and, when a 
feminine substantive has more than one predicate, contents itself with 
giving to the nearest one the appropriate feminine form. The following 
are instructive examples; Is. 88, 9 Y78 M>>2% Dax the land mourneth 
and langwisheth, 14, 9 D°ND) AP ATD..... nas mnie dkw Sheol beneath 
is moved .... it stirreth up the shades to thee. Comp. 1 K. 19, 11 and 
the striking aliamee of gender in Gen. 82, 9. In Job 20, 26 in the sub- 
ordinate phrase the masculine appears instead of the feminine: t& 
mpi xd a fire not blown.—Of a different sort are cases like Ley. 2, 1, 
5, 1, 20, 6 where WE? (fem.) in the continuation of speech is onired 
into a male person. 

Suffixes in a (distributive) biniataaad are related to preceding plurals, 
e. g. Job 88, 32, Deut. 21, 10; 28, 48, 1 K. 6, 23, Is. 5, 26. 

2. The cases in which the predicate Fallows the subject, without 
conforming to it in gender and number, are based partly on the con- 
struction of passives with the accusative (§ 143, 1, Kem.) and partly the 
predicate is a participle used as a_substantive; e. g. Gen. 4, 7 nne2 
ya7 mruwn at the door (is) sin a lurker (i. e. a lurking lion),—Ee. 2, 7 
sb An S22 verne mihi erant. Similar is Gen. 15, 17 (an nebo 
and darkness, there was) where the verb remains in the indefinite 
gender (masc.) although the noun precedes for the sake of emphasis. 


§ 148. 
CONSTRUCTION OF COMPOUND SUBJECTS. 


1. When the subject is composed of a nominative and 
genitive, the verb sometimes conforms in gender and number 
to the genitive (or the second noun), instead of the governing 
(or the first) noun, viz., when the word in the genitive ex- 
presses the principal idea. Sometimes however the agree- 
ment of the predicate with the genitive seems to have been 
caused merely by their juxtaposition, e. g. Job 32, 7 a4 
MIT WT at the multitude of years (i. e. many years) shall 
teach nisdom, 1 Sam. 2, 4: ovmm oma Mbp the bow of the 
strong is broken; 2 Sam. 10, 9 (with the predicate preceding), 
Manoa 2B MO MN there was the battle-front against him, 
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i. e. the battle was turned against him, Is. 2, 11, Job 15, 20, 
21, 21, 29, 10, 38, 21. On the other hand, in Gen. 4, 10, 
Is. 52, 8, Jer. 10, 22 and others Sip cannot be understood as 
subject, but as exclamation, so e. g. Gen. 4, 10: Voice of thy 
brother’s blood which cries....! as much as: hearken! the 
blood of thy brother cries, etc. 

With the substantive 55 (prop. totality) the whole, this construction 
is almost universal; e. g. Gen. 5, 5 BIN VarT>D MT and all the days of 
Adam were, Ex. 15, 20; likewise with the singular abstracts of the 
numbers 3 to 10, 100 and 1000. 

2. When several subjécts are connected by and, their 
common predicate usually takes the plural form, e. g. Job 
3, 5, Gen. 40, 1, especially when it follows them; Gen. 8, 22 
AMG ND... OM) Ap] Wp) YI seed-time and harvest, and cold 
and heat ... shall not cease; and in the masc. even with sub- 
jects of ilognt genders, as in Gen. 18, 11 m}pT A) DAI 
Abraham and Sarah (were) old, Deut. 28, 32. When ‘the pre- 
dicate precedes, it often conforms in podee and number to 
the first (as being the nearest) subject; as in Gen. 7, 7 
npn ms iam and there went in Noah and his sons, Ex. 15, 1, 
Num. 12, 1 FRAN DVN DIN) and there spoke Miriam and Aaron, 
Gen. 33, 7, 44, 14, Judg. 5, 1, 2 Sam. 5, 21. The singular is 
more rare, when the Reodieate follows the subject; Prov. 27,9 

aS nen nupi yaw unguent and perfume rejoice the heart 
(where at the same time the masculine has the preference). 
If the construction is continued, the plural of the predicate 
always follows, e. g. Gen. 21, 32, 24, 61, 31, 14, 33, 7. 
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CHAPTER V. 
USE OF THE PARTICLES. 


§ 149. 


Of the particles, as connected with the system of forms 
and inflections (§§ 99—105), we have already treated in their 
etymological relation to the other parts of speech. We are 
now to consider the signification and use of these words. 
As elsewhere, so also in Hebrew they compose as it were the 
most delicate and subtle portions of the language and are of 
the highest importance for a clear perception of the sense: 
and a deeper penetration into the spirit of the language. 
We shall present, in a general view, their most important 
peculiarities, leaving the more complete representation, and 
specially the fuller examples, to the Lexicons. 


§ 150. 
OF THE ADVERBS. 


The most important adverbs, classed according to their 
signification, are— 

1. Adverbs of place; pv there; mb, ND, Mt and Mya hic, here; H2-7¥ 
thither, M24 > hither and thither; bb and nh here, hither; nyba thither, 
farther on, hence M2} 7722 (away from thee and hither) on this side of 
thee, and Mx) 7729 (away from thee and farther on) beyond thee, 1 Sam. 
20, 21, 22, Is, ‘1s, 2; dy, b3»2 more commonly >3729 above, 4 b30 above, 
over something, 7 ‘below, m3 upwards, but also above, mwa down- 
wards, but also below beneath, yin outside, ying on the outside, ms. 
and M7958 within, Die , DIPe before, on the east, Winx behind, backwar ds, 
morn backwards, S35 coram, over against, 3772" to the right, 9772772 on 
the right, nna on the west (prop. from the sea), 2920 and 39302 arownd, 
miraaip upright. 

To many of these adverbs 47 is prefixed, or the accusative-ending 
m— appended, indicating respectively whence and whither e. g. i='3) 
there, nwa thence, maw thither; yin outside, man outwards ; several 
adverbs never occur without the appended N—, e. g. Nu 2%, | nyba. Both 
these additions, however, sometimes express also the relation of rest in 
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a place, as M28 there (not merely thither), yva: on the right (not from 
the right). The S— is in both cases the accusative-ending (§ 90, 2), 
and 4a properly denotes starting from or depending on an object, like 
&x bebtas, a dextra, asinistra, a latere, a tergo, and in French dessous, 
dessus, dedans, dehors.4 


2. Adverbs of time; these are in part the same with those of place 
(above mentioned), which are transferred to relations of time; as =i) 
then (cf. éxet); ME—sy till now; ANA onward, henceforth; m3 72 and 
contracted M43, }I2 hitherto. 

Exclusively rine of time are Mmz at the time, hence at this time, 
at present, now (also expressing consequence and transition, like vdv, 
vby, vovt), and at times, then, soon; with (this day) to- -day ; 0 pits, oD 
at the time, now; diam, diane formerly, yesterday; was yester-evening, 
last night; re day before yesterday (almost always in the expression 
“8 dian yesterday and the day before); “m2. to-morrow (cras), in the 
future, nIM22 on the morrow; wn by day; nd"8 by night; apS and 
Brun in the morning, early; DiTh “b> the whole day, then all the time, 
alwa ys; 372m continually, always ; - pbs , DED, for ever; MES, NXI2 per- 
petually ; 1% ‘then, with reference to both past and Pt (§ 127, 4, a), 
tx long since, formerly; 0°28> formerly; 73> long since; i again, 
repeatedly, commonly yet, with a negative, no more; SIND (as one) at 
once, together; 193632 together ; H21UN7 at first; 72 TN (after so) after- 
wards, A772 speedily, pkmp instantly. 


3. Adverbs for other modal ideas, as—a) Of quality; M2, H22 (from 
M5 MB) and 73 so; No very; 1N5 exceedingly, very; “Ni more, too much; 
m2 wholly ; 3782, hz=)o) (about or near nothing, about or within a little= 
wanting little) almost ; NDR 380, so then (Job 9, 24), hence often used 
intensively in questions (see § 153, 2, last Rem.); 250 and 29H well. 

b) Of quantity ; H27h much, 35> abundantly, yi5 (riches) enough, "7 
followed by the genitive (prop. sufficiency) enough, as 353 what is 
enough for thee, m2>, usually M22 much, enough; 72>, 173, 173 (in 
separation) alone, the first also with suffixes, as — rs ‘alone; sn 
together. > 

c) Of asseveration ; 728, nar truly, 8, 128 certainly, indeed ; d5x 
yes, certainly, also align imo, ‘Gen, 17, 19, 1 K. 1, 43; "x perhaps: 


The expression of asseveration may easily pass over into that of 
opposition (comp. verum, vero) and of limitation; and hence the above- 


1 Cant. 4, 1 ai) “72 ms they lie along the declivity of Mount Gilead, 


i. e. as if hanging from the side. Comp. Virg. Ecl. 1, 77; Soph. Antig., 411, 
nathpel dupwy éx méywv; Odyss. xxi, 420, x dipporo poietic. 


2 Probably “DIN ig compounded of ‘® and nb", ND, comp. Aram. noenn 


whether not, perhaps, p.jmote. It is once employed in the sense of sbad uf not, 
in Num. 22, 33, then whether not (who knows whether not), consequently perhaps, 


expressing doubt, solicitude, and also hope. 


23 
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mentioned affirmative particles are partly adversative and restrictive, 
as IX only, jEX, bax (both especially in later usage) but; nd3x on the 
contrary (the Sept. 0d phy &AAd) is strongly adversative, used almost 
exclusively in the Pentateuch and Job. Restrictive also is PD (like x) 
merely, i. e. only. 

d) Of reason, cause; 427>¥, 22, 792, therefore.—e) Of addition; b4 
also, and (more poetical, and expressive of increase) 5X (adeo) yea more, 
even, both which, however, often pass over into conjunctions. 

4, Adverbs of negation; on these see § 152. 

5, Adverbs of interrogation include all the former classes. On the 
pure interrogative particles 3, DN, see § 153; the question relating to 
place is asked by “&, 58 where? the first with suff. i>% where (is) he? 
SOFT AN, APR, HEN, TN where? M72 5, w3NQ whence? O28 (from px) 
whither 2—to time, by "tya when? Dal] “2 until when? how long? 2X 4 
how long?—to quality, by M2°%, JN, M2398 how?—to number by M32 
how much? how often?—to cause, by M725 (§ 102, 2,d) and 31770 (§ 99, 3) 
why, wherefore? 

Most of these interrogative particles are formed by prefixing "8, "8, 
which in itself signifies where (comp. Germ. wovon? wohin?), but by 
usage becomes also a mere sign of interrogation before particles of 
place, time, etc. 

In this manner, and by the application of the ending "—, of the 
prep. 7, and of the relative "Wx, are formed whole classes of correlative 
adverbs, as Mt here, M2 hence, Mt °S where? mya °% whence? Tr “Wy 
whence (relative); Dw there, Maw thither, pera thence, mw Tw where, "W3% 
mati whither, bea WX whence (see § 123, 1), - 1 


§ 151. 
CONSTRUCTION OF ADVERBS. 


1. Adverbs not only serve to qualify the verb, but also 
the adjective, tk atv very good, and even substantives (like 
7, x98 vse); in the latter case they stand either,—q) in 
apposition after it, as ud DIN a few men (prop. men in 
fewness) Neh. 2, 12; S80 man man very much wisdom 1 K. 
5,9; or—b) in the genitive, as pam mop a curse uttered with- 
out a cause Prov. 26, 2; os IY a witness without a cause Prov. 
24, 28, where the adverb is treated substantively. 

The adverbs also appear in the nature of substantives, when, as in 

the later writers, they take a preposition; e. g. j22 in the so=;> Est. 4. 

16, D:n-dN prop. for in vain, Ez. 6, 10 (comp. in or ad irritum), 
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2. The repetition of an adverb sometimes denotes stress 
or intensity, and sometimes continual accession; e. g. a0 
Sika exceedingly Gen. 7, 19, Num. 14, 7; mola nvia lower and 
lower Deut. 28, 43; or vr by little and little (peu a peu) 
Ex..,23, 30, 

On the periphrasis of adverbial ideas by verbs, see § 142, Rem. 1. 

3. In reference to the restrictive particles yx, p> as well 
as to the augmentative 3, 9 we should remark that they 
frequently affect (especially after interrogative particles) not 
the next following word, but the whole next following sen- 
tence, sometimes even (by skipping the antecedent) its conse- 
quent clause. Comp., as to p3 1 Sam. 22, 7, Zech. 9, 11, Job 
2, 10; for px Job 14, 3; for 7x 16, 7, 23, 6; for py Ps. 32, 6, 
Proy. 13, 10.—On a similar use of interrogative particles 
v. § 153, 2. 


§ 152. 
OF THE WORDS WHICH EXPRESS NEGATION. 


1. The most important adverbs of negation are xd (subst. 
Job 6, 21)=o00 not, Sx=p% that not, px (the opposite of w) 
there is not, DIM not yet, OB& no more. Almost exclusively 
poetic are da, nbs, “ma not; negative conjunctions, dx, 4B, 
mba, "22> that not, lest. 


We subjoin a more complete view of the use of these words:— 

Nd (like 0b, 0dx) is used principally for the objective, unconditional 
negation, and hence it is commonly connected with the Perfect or Im- 
perfect (as Indicative), on its connection with the Imperfect to express 
prohibition see § 127, 8,c.—In connection with 55, when the latter is 
not followed by the article and therefore means any one, any thing, it 
expresses the Lat. nullus, none (comp. Fr. ne. . personne, ne . . rien); 
Ex. 12, 16 Myy3-Nd nexborbs no labour shall be done, Job 88, 13, 
usually in the position of b>... 83, Ex. 10, 15, 20, 4, 2 Ch, 82, 15, Prov. 
12, 21, 80, 30. So also FX with b5, Ec. 1, 9 wombs wy there is hing 
new. But the case is different when 55 is definite, where it means all, 
the whole, as in Num, 23, 13 ANIM NP ibd all of him (his whole) thou 
shalt not see (but only a part), Comp. also cases like Gen. 3, 1 You 
shall not eat of all the trees of the garden, as much as to say of no tree 
at all. On the use of N> in interrogative sentences, see § 153, 1.—N> 
serves also eg ee for negative answer, no/ Gen. 19, 2, Josh, 5, 14, 
Job 28, 6. 

23* 
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Xb put before a noun, either substantive or adjective, forms with 
it sometimes a kind of compound, as dy-nd a no-God (Germ. Ungott), 
j.e. who is no God at all Deut. 32, 21, "37 xd a nothing (Germ. Unding) 
Am, 6, 13, Om NX> impious Ps. 48, 1. 

On the position of N> in the clause, see § 145, 1, Note." 

bx (like ph, Lat. me) for the subjective and dependent negation is 
connected with the Imperfect (as Jussive); hence the phrase Nas Sy 
ne veniat means may he not come, or let him not come. See above, 
§ 128, 2. 

Sometimes d¥ stands like Xd absolutely, without the verb (like fra) 
for py todto yévytat), nay I pray, not so, i. e. let it not be; e. g. Ruth 
1, 13 "nba bx not so, my daughters, Gen. 19, 18 (x37>x).—On the inter- 
rogative use of it, see § 153, 1. 

+x (prop. constr. st. of 728 non-entity) is the negative of wn (he, she, - 
it) is, and includes the verb to be in all its tenses; e. g. Num. 14, 42 
DIDS TT PR the Lord is not among you, Gen. 87, 29 BB AON PS 
Joseph was not in the pit. The same formulas are expressed positively 
with w4, and negatively with &, as Gen. 81, 29 "1 DNomwR it is in my 
power (prop. it is i. e. it belongs to the power of my hand), Neh. 5, 5 
nats Dd pR if is not in our power.—It follows, moreover,—) that the 
personal pronouns, when they are the subject of the sentence, are ap- 
pended to #78 as suffixes; as "737° I am not, I was not, I shali not be; 
4:37&, B2°N, etc.—B) When the predicate is a verb, it almost universally 
takes the form of a participle, the verb substantive being implied in 
“9x; Ex. 5, 16 42 PX JAM straw is not given, vs. 10 43 "28 I do not 
give, 8, 17, Deut, 1, 32.—y) As ws sometimes signifies to be present, to 
be near or at hand; so 47& is used in the contrary sense, to be not present 
or at hand; s:i9y he was not present=was no more Gen. 5, 24. Quite 
anomalous stands {8 Job 35, 15 before the perfect as an emphatic 
negation. Comp. Delitzsch in loc. 

From }"8 (or "8 1 Sam, 21, 9) is formed by abbreviation the nega- 
tive syllable "x, employed in a few compounds; as in Job 22, 30 "PIN 
not-guiltless. In Ethiopic it is the most common form of negation, and 
is there used even as a prefix to verbs. 

“npa> (prop. constr. st. with the ending "—, § 90, 3, a) from mbS 
want, non-existence (from verb m3) is most frequently employed before 
the Inf. when it is to be expressed negatively with a preposition; as 
Soxd to eat, Dox mad not to eat Gen. 8, 11. Rarely with a finite verb 
for that not Jer. 28, 14, or without that Ez. 18, 3. 

iP @ removing, an averting (from the stem 7 to turn) is the same 
as lest, that not (=L. ne forte), at the beginning of sentences indicating 
fear or apprehension, therefore especially after verbs signifying to fear, 
to beware (like de/Ow py, vereor ne) Gen. 81, 24, 31; but the expression 
of apprehension may have resulted already from the connection of 
speech, comp. Gen. 11, 4; 19, 5, and even Gen. 3, 22 it" nbuhyp nes} 
and now, lest he stretch forth his hand. 7e5 
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2. Two negatives in the same sentence, instead of de- 
stroying each other, as in Latin and English, make the 
negation stronger, as in Greek’ odx ovdetc, odx oddap.mc; 1 K. 
10, 21. mranyrad atime 8D 905 PX silver was not at all regarded 
for any thing (in the parallel passage, 2 Ch. 9, 20, 85 is want- 
ing), Ex. 14, 11.—In Zeph. 2, 2 Ninrk> nwa lit. before there 
shall not come, where we drop the negative in Eng. and say 
before it shall come, Is. 5, 9 awh PN prop. without no in- 
habitant (i. e. so that there is no inhabitant).” 

3. When one negative sentence follows another, especi- 
ally in the poetic parallelism, the negation is often expressed 
only in the first, while its influence extends also to the 
second; 1 Sam. 2, 3 multiply not words of pride,—let (not) 
that which is arrogant come forth from your mouth Ps. 9, 19, 
35, 19, 38, 2, Job 28, 17, Is. 23, 4. 


§ 153. 
OF INTERROGATIVE WORDS AND SENTENCES. 


1. Interrogation may be indicated simply by the tone 
of voice in which the words or sentences are uttered; e. g. 
2 Sam. 18, 29 1955 Dibw is it well with the young man? Gen. 
27, 24 wwe "2 nT mE art thou now my son Esau? 1 K. 1, 24. 
This is more frequent when the sentence is connected with a 
previous one by }; Jon. 4, 11 dans Xd NI and should I not 
spare? Judg. 11, 23, 14, 16, Job 2, 10; and also after the 
particles np; (Zech. 8, 6). But negative sentences can still 
more readily be uttered, with the interrogative tone; e.g. with 
x5, when an affirmative answer is expected (nonne?), Ex. 8, 22, 
2 Sam. 23, 5, Lam. 3, 38; once with ox in expectation of a 
negative answer, 1 Sam. 27, 10 pin pmotip->y ye have not 
then made an incursion at this time? (see however below).° 


1 Also in Welsh, as in nid oes dim (there is nothing, prop. there ts not 
 nothing).—Tr. 

2 See more on this use of two negatives, in Ewald’s Ausf, Lehrbuch d. 
Heb. Sprache, § 323, a.—Tr. 

3 In the same manner are used ox (nonne?) and pA}; the former (Hom. 
Il. x, 165, iv, 242) in expectation of an affirmative, the latter (Odyss. vi, 200) 
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2. Most commonly the simple question begins with He 
interrogative 7 (Lat. num?)'—the disjunctive question with 4 
(Lat. num? utrum?) followed in the second clause by ox, Lat. 
an? DN—H (=utrum—an?), as in 1 K. 22, 15 Samp-or.... 22h 
whether shall we go....or shall we forbear? 


To be more particular:— 


The #7 is strictly a sign of the simple and pure question, when the 
inquirer is uncertain what answer to expect; as Job 2, 3 hast thou 
considered ("739->8 422 HVGLM) my servant? Often he may expect a 
negative answer (num?), which he may express in his very tone; Gen. 
4, 9 5238 "Mx “vat am I the keeper of my brother? Job 14, 14 if a man 
die, mann shall he live again? Such a question may have precisely the 
force of a negative assertion; 2 Sam. 7, 5 "3 “E-mSn nm shalt thou 
build a house for me? (in in parallel passage, 1 Ch, 17, 4 94 Mimsy Nb 
thou shalt not build a house for me) and, vice versd, the negative form 
of the question has the effect of an affirmation, on nonne? is it not 
so? for 3m behold! 2 K. 15, 21, 20, 20, comp. 2 Ch. 27, 7, 82, 32.2 On 
the other hand, the question may be so uttered as to show that the 
speaker expects affirmation and assent, when it corresponds, in effect, 
with the negative form of the question in English; compare the use of 
7 yap and j yep od for is not? and of the Latin, -ne for nonne? Job 
20, 4 mydh mxin dost thou (not) know this2—The rare instances in which 
a ae question seems to be ‘introduced by 6X are based in truth 
on the suppression of the first member of a double question, as we 
say or perhaps (German oder etwa), Lat. an, as in Is, 29, 16, 1 K. 1, 27, 
Job 6, 12. 


The disjunctive question (whether—or?) is usually expressed under 
the form EX—H, also ON1—, Job 21,4; with emphasis on the first 
question BI—5N0, 34, 17, 40, 8, 9; yet also, with iN or before the 
second clause, Job 16, 3, Eccl. 2, 19, The use of this combination 
OX— does not, however, always require opposition between the clauses, 
but often stands in poetic parallelisms and in other sentences (Gen. 
87, 8), where the same question is merely repeated in different words 
in the second clause, and thus made more emphatic, as in Job 4, 17 


of a negative answer, But this analogy is not sufficient to gain a sense in the 
question 1 Sam. 2'7, 10 in connection with David’s answer. But probably for 
dX in 1 Sam. 2'7, 10 we should read >¥ after the Sept. éxt tlyas=""2~>3, 

1 The omission of the 4 occurs especially before a following guttural (so 
plainly before 1 Job 88, 18) to avoid the hiatus. 

2 In a similar manner, 2 what? /why?], spoken with indignation ex- 
presses prohibition under the form of reproach or expostulation; Cant. 8, 4 
IWS. why do ye rouse? Job 16, 6, 81, 1. This negative force of 2 is 
very frequent in Arabic. 
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is man just more than God, or (BX) is a man pure more than his Maker ? 
6, 5, 6, 8, 3, 10, 4, 5, 11, 2, 7, 22, 3; hence 1 also stands before the 
second clause in such cases (instead of 5x), Job 18, 7, 15, 7, 8, or there 
is no particle at all to connect the clauses, as in Job 22, 4.—Now and 
then 4 stands again in the second member, as in Judg. 14, 15 (where 
there is actual opposition); but more usually in a continued, double 
question, as in 1 Sam. 28, 11; where however not a disjunction but 
connecting of two simple questions takes place. In Job 6, 12 BX stands 
already in the first member of a double questions; followed by B81 

(v. 13) in the third question. 

In the so-called indirect! questions, after verbs of inquiring, doubting, 
examining, the simple question takes either — (whether) Gen. 8, 8, or 
DN Cant. '7, 13, 2 K.1, 2; the disjunctive question (whether—or) DX—H 
Gen. 27, 21, Ex. 16, 4, and also 5—F Num, 18, 18 upon which again 
DN—7 follows.—The formula D8 sain 2 (who knows if, i. e. whether or 
not) is also used affirmatively like the Latin nescio an, Est. 4, 14. 

For interrogative adverbs of place, time, etc., see § 150, 5. 

The words Hi (§ 122, 2) and NiBX now, then, (§ 150, 3), serve to give 
animation or intensity to a question (like moté, tandem, Eng. then, now) ; 
as NIBN Ferra what aileth thee now? quid tibi tandem est? Is, 22, 1; 
NIN TN where then? Job 17, 15, 

As the other particles (§ 151, 3) so also the interrogatives affect 
sometimes, not the next following but only the second one of two co- 
ordinate sentences; so % Job 4, 2, Nb 4, 21, 29579 Is. 5, 4; 50, 2. 

3. The affirmative answer is given, as in Latin, by repeat- 
ing the emphatic word of the interrogative sentence (the 
second person becomes the first in Gen. 27, 24, Judg. 13, Ff) 
Gen. 29, 6, 1 Sam. 23, 11; the negative answer is xd no Gen. 
19, 2, see § 152, 1. 


§ 154. 
THE PREPOSITIONS. 


1. The simple? prepositions, like the adverbs, originally 
denote for the most part physical relations, viz. those of 


1 It should be remarked that the difference between the direct and indirect 
question could not have been as clear to the Hebrews as it is, for instance, to 
the Latins or Germans. In Hebrew this discrimination was not made either 
by a change of mood or by the position of the words (as in German). 

2 Among these we reckon such forms as m2, Wwe, which in themselves 
are indeed compound words, but as prepositions they express only one idea, 
and are thus distinguished from the compounds under No. 2, e g- "SEDI 
from before. 
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space, and are then used: for intellectual relations, as those 
of time, cause, etc. The prepositions of place originally denote 
either rest in a place, or motion from or to a place. 


a) The most important prepositions of place are:— 


a) Of state or rest, 2 in, at, by, by upon and over, mam under, instead of, 
“ns, TOON behind, after, “25> before, 133, M25, 512, before, opposite to 
PR(CMN) with, by, PER on the side, by, near, “22, 322 (prop. in 
proximity to) behind, about (duct), 772 between, "2B on the other side, 
beyond. 

8) Of motion, va from, >X and > to, towards, 7% inte; as far as; and 
also (from the former class) 3, into, >¥ wpon, towards. 


b) Very many of the above-mentioned prepositions express also relations 
of time, as 3, in, within, 72, >X, 3%, ete. 


c) Of those which denote other relations we may mention, >, (Lat. instar) 
as, ("3D as often as, "BD according to), Dy together with, with, mbar, 
"TDD without, besides, 735, 2 on account of, ape (prop. as a reward) 
for, because. 

2. The Hebrew language developes a great degree of 
dexterity and accuracy of discrimination in the compounding 
of prepositions. Thus, those of motion are combined with 
others denoting rest, so as to express not only a change of 
relation, but also the state which was existing before the 
change, or which is to follow as the result of it, as in French 
de chez, d’aupres.’ So— 

a) with Ja: nN from behind, p2' from between, sy from 

' upon or above, Bd, MN'A from nith (Fr. de chez quelqwun), 
mma from under. 


b) with 5x (not so often): ‘ams 5x fo behind or after; ya7>x 
(prop. to out from) even out from Job 5, 5; > parma with- 
out, 1.e. on the outside.of, > pana $x forth mithev Num. 5, 3. 


Adverbs also compounded with prepositions, take after 
them 5 (more seldom 7a), and again become prepositions; 
e. g. by (adv.) above, > >¥'a (prep.) above, over, nmiva (adv.) 


1 When the Hebrew says, Is. 6, 6: he took the hive coal Matat by 
from upon the altar (away from the top of the altar), he presents the idea 
fully; while it is but half expressed in the Fr. 21 prend le chapeau sur lu 
table, the Germ. er nimmt den Hut vom Tische weg =the Eng. he takes his 
hat away. from. the table, the Fr. omitting one relation, the Germ. and Eng. 
another. 
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below, 5 Hmma (prep.) below, under, > yaa (prep.) without, 
“a> separately, aside, 7" 32> aside from, besides. 
This accessory preposition may also precede the adverbial form; 
e. 2 sab2=y2 325 besides, "y>b0 without, Syr. qs poo}; rarely it 
is wholly wanting, as Mma (for > mnie) Job 26, 5. : 


3. We will now present a few prepositions (such as occur 
most frequently and have the greatest variety of meaning), 
with their principal significations, in order to explain their 
construction with verbs (§ 140), and the most important 
idioms connected with them. 


a) 3, which, of all the prepositions, has the greatest variety of 
significations, denotes,—1) prop. rest in a place (éy), hence im with 
reference to time, and to state or condition, as M132, MUNIS, DiPwa— 
with reference to a company, or number of individuals, among, e. g. 
pisa,—with reference to bounds or limits, within, as DAWA within 
the gates, 9:"32 in the eyes, i. e, in the reach of the eyes (ey dg bah pots 
Iliad I, 587);—of high objects, upon, as BXD'>2 upon horses Is. 66, 20 
(at the. same time transition to the idea of clinging to something v. 
below); but it has rarely all these significations after verbs of motion= 
el¢ (like ponere in loco).2 The Hebrew says,—@) to drink im a cup 
(because a part of the face is in it) Gen. 44, 5 (so in Arabic and Aram., 
Dan. 5, 2, v motyptorc, 2v ypvobpact mivety Xen. Anab. vi. 1, 4,3 
Ezr. 8, 6, in ossibus bibere in Florus, French boire dans une tasse);— 
8) im the manner, in the model or rule, for after the manner or model 
(comp. év tT vope, hune in modum), as ‘2 372 according to the com- 
mand of, 2 Mea according to the counsel of any one, *3TWVAI>D na>sa 
in (after) our image, after our likeness Gen. 1, 26, (comp. vs. 27, and 
5, 1) 5, 3 Adam begat a son im>z> inva73. Also in these examples the 
idea of clinging to, attaching to a model is mingled with that of being 
in a sphere; comp. also Gen, 21, 12 in Isaae (pmsrs) thy seed shall be 
called, i. e. it shall be attached to Isaac when Abraham’s descendants 
are spoken of.—To the same category (of sphere, norm, etc.) belongs finally 
the so-called 2 instrumentale e. g. IW with the staff (Micah 4, 14); 
even of a person 72 by thee (Ps. 18, 30), A kind of 3 instrumentale is 
the so-called 3 pretii (the price being considered a means of obtaining 


1 In the Syr. qs Xs means over, as preposition, but SSN so 
above as adverb (see Hoffmanni, Gram. Syr. p. 280). The Hebrew in like 
manner says ya? from (a starting point) onward, for > 42, precisely the Lat. 
usque a, usque ex, comp. also inde. 

2 When the 3 seems to stand for motion (DX), like éy for el¢ or Lat. in 
(as in the above example), the idea of rest (in which the motion ends). really- 
predominates in the mind, e. g. 372 jD).—Tr. ‘ 
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4, 


a thing), On the periphrasing of the object with the so-called 3 object? 
v. § 138, 1, Rem. 3, Note. Especial attention is due to the passages, 
where we have,—y) 2 essentie of the grammarians, which everywhere 
means, as, tanquam (Fr. en), Ex. 6, 3 I appeared to Abraham 7373 DNB 
as God Almighty; Is. 40, 10 the Lord will come Pina as a strong one; 
Ps, 85, 2; 87, 20; 68, 5, Yaw ma Jah is his name (comp. Is. 26, 4).— 
Job 28, 13 THN we he is an only one (i. e. unique). In Arabic thisidiom 
is frequent; see Gesenit Thes. Ling. Heb. p. 174, Delitzsch on Ps. 85, 2.— 
2) Nearness at, by, on; “Hin=tv Totap.@ on the river Bz. 10,15. In 
this sense it more frequently indicates motion unto, it differs, however, 
both from >x to, towards (where the aim need not be attained necess- 
arily) and ay as far as to (where the aim is reached), Thus it is used 
to express touching at, joining, reaching as far as, (therefore as aboye, 
clinging to); Gen. 11, 4 a tower Draw. WN7 whose top shall be in (i. e. 
reach to) heaven. Hence, after transitive verbs 3 serves frequently. to 
introduce the object where in Latin and German compounds with ad, 
im and an are used e. g. 3 18 to take hold in (anfassen), a 332 to touch 
on (amriihren), 3 dy to ask at, to consult (anfragen), 2 8p to ‘call upon 
(anrufen), 2 7X7 to look upon (ansehen), 2 572 to hearken to (anhGren). 
The last two, often include the idea of sympathy, pleasure or (seldom) 
pain with which one sees or hears anything; comp. 2 N17 to see ones 
joy at something, and Gen. 21, 16 357 mio3 TRINNY let me not look on 
the death of the child! The same fundamental idea of clinging to shows 
itself also in the construction of certain verba cordis with 3, e. g. 
2 n02, 2 }2N7 to trust, to believe in, 2 maw to rejoice in something, 
etc. —Finally belongs here also the partitive use of the 3, as 2 Nw? fo 
help to carry (an etwas mittragen) Num. 11, 17, Job %, 13; 21, 25; 'B9, 
17, Neh. 4, 4 2 M2 to rejoice in aan etc. 


With the idea of nearness, that of society, accompaniment, readily 
connects itself; Gen. 82, 11 with my staff (*>p22) I passed over this 
Jordan, It should be remarked that verbs of coming and going, with 
2 (to come, or go, with) express the idea of bringing of coming with 
something; e. g. Judg. 15, 1 Samson visited his wife with a kid, i. e 
brought her a kid, Deut. 28, 5, 


b) >¥ signifies upon (ant) and over (Srép, L. super); very frequently 
used of motion (down) upon or over—(up) upon or over a thing. In 
the sense of (resting) wpon (coming) upon, it is used after verbs signify- 
ing to be heavy, i. e. burdensome, afflictive (prop. to lie heavily wpon) 
Is. 1, 14, Job 7, 20, 28, 2,—to set or appoint over (to commission), as 
>2 IDB, Lo pity, to spare, as > d'm (prop. to look tenderly wpon). With 
the primary idea is connected that of accession (conceived as a laying 
upon) and of conformity, after, according to (with reference to the rule 
or pattern, upon which a thing is laid to be measured or modelled), 
and of cause (ob quam), on account of (prop. upon something as ground 
or motive), although. In the signification over, it is often used with 
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verbs of covering, protecting, d» 42a, by NOD (prop. to place a covering, 
a shield, over); and so also with those of kindred meaning, as 59 ON: 
to contend for one (i. e. to protect one), Judg. 9, 17. It is used for at, 
by, before, near, in cases where there is an actual elevation of one of 
the related objects above the other, conceived as an impending over as 
for instance the standing person reaching over the sitting persons 
(Job 1, 6), the tree on the brook reaching over the surface of the water 
(Ps. 1, 3) ete.; comp. alo 42-53, “71->¥ (Job 1, 14) near, ‘3 d3, on the side. 
Hence, it expresses the relation of motion to the object at which it 
terminates, to, towards (especially with hostile intent) so that in 
the later Hebrew style and in poetry it is often used for dX and 33 
see Lex. 


€) J (§ 102) indicates motion, removal, away from anything. Its 
fundamental signification is that of separation from a whole, derivation, 
descent. As constr, st. of a noun 72 part, it properly means part of, 
hence off, from, used at first with reference to the part which is taken 
from the whole, e. g. to give, to take part of=from. This fundamental 
signification appears plainest, when it expresses some (more rarely one) 
of, before the whole from which a part is taken, e. g. “0? “Twa some 
of the princes of Israel 2 Ch. 21, 4, D2 some blood (Fr. du sang). It 
has the same signification when (apparently pleonastic) it is connected — 
with the words one, none, in the so often misapprehended idiom of the 
Hebrew and Arabic non ab uno, i. e. not any one, not the least, prop. 
not even a part, a piece, the least portion, of one; and so in Heb. without 
negation=Lat. ab uno for ullus, Ley. 4, 2, Deut. 15, 7, Ez. 18, 10.! 


In its most ordinary use, with reference to motion away from (from 
out of something, e numero, 2 K. 10, 24 and even absolutely: far, rid 
of, Job 19, 26) it forms the opposite of DN, “9, and is employed not 
merely after verbs which express actual motion, as to depart (from), to 
flee (from), but also those of kindred signification, as to be afraid, to 
hide, to beware; comp, in Gr. and Lat. xahbrtw and, custodire ab. In 
its tropical use with reference to time, it may mean either from (a 
time) on, in which case the reckoning is to be made from the beginn- 
ing, not from the end of the period specified (like 4x0 yoxt0, de nocte, 
from the setting in of night), as 77A72 Job 38, 12 from the beginning 
of thy days onward; or it may mean (counted from the expiration of a 
term) neat from, i. e. immediately after (26 dptstov, ab itinere), as 
y7PT2 (Ps. 73, 20) immediately after awaking, Gen. 88, 24 DOI wbuiad 
about after the expiration of three months, Hos. 6, 2; very often in the 
same way Vp from the end, i. e. after the ee ivettain of.—On the 
idea of going out from is based finally the very frequent causative use, 
for, on account of, in consequence of (comp. the English that comes 
from ...+). 


1 See Gesenti Thesaurus, I, p. 801. 
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For the use of it to denote rest on the side of an object, where the 
idea is that of near distance, of being just off from (the Lat. prope ab- 
esse ab, pendere ex aliqua re), see § 150, 1. For the use of 2 for ex- 
pressing the comparative, see § 119, 1. 


d) 28; “ON (prop. region, direction, hence towards) denotes motion, 
and also merely direction towards (with reference both to physical and 
to intellectual objects) whether that towards which the motion is 
directed is reached or not. In the former case it is equivalent to ‘3, 
e. g. HMB-dy even unto his mouth Job 40, 23; when it means entering 
into a thing, it is equivalent to Fim-dx, e. g. MINT-by Nia to go into 
the ark. 

Rarely, and only by power of pregnancy in the expression, regard- 
ing the motion which leads to the end instead of the end itself, Dx 
is sometimes employed to denote rest in a place at which one has 
arrived; Jer. 41, 12 they found him w»a7 Bva->x by great waters. 
pipanby at the ‘place Deut. 16, 6, 1 K. 8, 30. Compare the Gr. etc, 2c, 
for év, e. g. ddpoug pévetv Soph. Ajax, 80; so too in Acts 8, 40 ebpcby 
ete “AT ROY. The German use of zu in zu Hause, zu Leipzig, is quite 
analogous. 


é) : is distinguished from DR, of which it is an abbreviation, by the 
fact that it CEproises direction (not movement) towards something in a 
more general way,! as well as by being more commonly used in the 
metaphoric senses.—From its fundamental idea of inclining towards, 
direction towards, may be explained both the use of > as nota dativi 
and ‘as periphrasis of the genetivus possessoris, or auctoris § 115, 2 (the 
idea of belonging to) as well as its signification with respect to, on 
account of, in behalf of. The dativus commodi is used pleonastically 
(especially in the language of common intercourse and in the later 
style) ues verbs of motion, as to go, to flee, especially in the Impera- 
tive, e.g. 7 a2 go, get thee away, 2 flee (for thy safety); but also 
after ae Nate as 7>7r725 be thou like Cant. 2, 17.—It is a solecism 
of the later time (common in Aram, and Ethiop.) when active verbs are 
construed with 4 instead of the accusative, as > a in Hzr. 8, 16, 
a Ray yea elle 

Very often also, it denotes vest, hence at, or in, with reference to 
place and time; as 432'"2"> on thy right, 33> at eventide.—On its use 
after passive and other verbs to denote the efficient cause or author, 
see § 143, 2. 


f) 2 (prop. substantive, Lat. instar, as an adverb about, nearly), 
as a prep. as, like to; for denoting similarity it is doubled 2—>D as—so 
Gen, 18, 25, and Bir so—as in Gen. 44, 18, in later authors 2-—2 
according to, after, from the idea of conformity to a model or rule; as 
a designation of time at (not about, especially Gen. 18, 10 my> at this 


' Comp. Giesebrecht, Die hebr. Praepos. Lamed (Halle 1876), S. 4 ff. 
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time=at the same time), the supposition of so-called Kaph veritatis is 
justified if only the correct idea is connected with it. According to the 
older grammarians such a Kaph veritatis stands pleonastically not to 
indicate similarity but the thing itself, in cases like Neh. 2, 7 for he 


27, 7.—Comp. also 2D in places like Ps, 105, 12=very little (else- 

where almost easily). 

4. In the poetic parallelism, a preposition which stands 
in the first member may be omitted in the corresponding 
place in the second member; e. g. 3, Is. 48, 14 he will do his 
pleasure on Babylon (5222), and his power on the Chaldeans 
(oyjit> for mwa), Hab. 3, 15, Job 15, 3. So also 5 Job 
34, 10, Is. 28, 6, 32 15, 8, yb 48, 9, 7a Is. 30, 1, minh Is. 
61, 7. Comp. § 152, 3. 


§ 155. 
THE CONJUNCTIONS. 


1. The Hebrew language, considered with regard to rs. 
conjunctions, and especially its ability to form them from 
most of the prepositions by the addition of 1x and 2 (§ 104, 
1, c), exhibits no small copiousness and flexibility, compared 
with its usual simplicity. But the writers have often neglected 
the means, which it furnishes for accurately expressing the 
relations of sentences and members of a sentence, contenting 
themselves with less perfect modes of connection’; hence 
the various significations which certain conjunctions in fre- 
quent use (particularly 4, "5, “wx) either actually have, or 
at least seem to require when translated into our Western 
languages, as these do not always permit us (see No, 3) to 
retain such a loose and indefinite connection. 

Of the most extensive application is }, 1 (§ 104, 2);? it stands: 


a) Properly and usually copulative (our and), connecting single 
words as well as whole sentences. When three or more words stand 
in connection, it is used either before every one after the first (2 K. - 


4 Comp. a similar case in § 107, 1, Rem., § 147, Rem. 1. 
2 See fuller particulars on the use of Waw copulative, in Gesent’ The- 


saurus I, p. 393 e¢ seqq. . - 
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23, 5), or before the last only (Gen. 18, 2); rarely after the first only 
(Ps. 45, 9), In certain set-phrases it is commonly omitted, as yesterday 
(and) the day before Ex. 5, 8. The tone of animated description or 
narration may also occasion the omission of it (coustructio asyndeta); 
as Judg. 5, 2 at her feet he bowed, fell, lay, Job 20, 19, Cant. 2/11; 5, 6. 

As connecting words, it is often eaplicative (like isque, et—quidem= 
Germ. und zwar; so-called Waw explicativwm), 1 Sam. 28, 3 m7 
Sep1 in Ramah and (that is) in his own city, 17, 4 (and in truth with 
the bear) 2 Sam. 18, 20, Amos 8, 11, 4, 10; also in a manner that the 
second idea could be subordinate as the genitive (the &v 614 dvoty of 
the grammarians), e. g. Gen. 8, 16 W271 Waxy thy pain and thy con- 
ception=the pain of thy conception (unless the 4} has an emphatic sense= 
and especially thy conception); perhaps also Job 10, 17 2 Ch. 16, 14 
Dum) BWA spices and sorts, in the sense of all sorts of spices. A 
sure example of the so-called Waw concomitantiae is Job 41, 12: a 
boiling pot YoaN) with (fire of) rushes. In Arabic this Waw concom. is 
followed by the accusative. 

As connecting clauses or sentences, it denotes either continuation 
(for then or that), hence before the apodosis (like German da, so) and 
after absolute designations of time (see Gen. 8, 5, 27, 30, Ex. 16, 6, Josh. 
2, 8, Prov. 24, 27 ya ma5 “oN afterwards, then build thy house) 
comp. § 145, 2; or enhancement, as in Job 5, 19 in six troubles he will 
deliver thee, yea, in seven no evil shall befall thee ; “Nw rather ask im- 
mediately... 1K. 2, 22; or comparison, especially in the proverbial 
poetry when facts of the moral world are put in comparison with facts 
of the physical world. Compare Job 5,7 man is born to trouble, and 
so the sons of the flame fly on high, for just as these (sparks, acc. to 
their nature) fly high, so is, ete., 12, 11, 84, 3; Prov, 17, 3; 25, 3; 12,25. 
But the Waw is also— 

b) To introduce the subject of sentences expressing a state or circum- 
stance (comp. on this kind of nominal sentence § 144, a, 3, b)=while 
e.g. 2 Sam. 4, 7 they came into the house and (=while) he lay on his 
bed, Gen. 19, 1, Judg. 18, 9; also if the circumstantial clause is at the 
same time adversative (e. 9. and yet, since however, while yet), Judg. 16, 
15 how canst thou say I love thee “EN ON 7221 and (yet) thy heart is not 
with me (i. e. while yet)? Gen. 15, 2; 18, 13; 20, 3, Ps. 28, 3 who speak 
peace with their fellows pa2>a my) and (=while yet) mischief is in 
their heart, Jer, 14, 15 who prophesy in my name DAMMaURNd un’ and 
yet I have not sent them. a = 

¢) To introduce a causal clause Ps. 60, 13: give us help from trouble 
and (because) vain is the help of man, Job 28, 12. 

d) Inferential” (then, so then, therefore); Ex. 18, 32 I delight not in 
the death of him that dieth—saw57) therefore turn ye. In this sense it 
may stand even at the beginning of' a sentence, when it implies an in- 
ference of some kind from cirumstances already mentioned; 2 K. 4, 41 
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and he said map-njp then take meal, Ps. 4, 4 1955 then know ye, 2, 10, 
2 Sam. 24, 3. 


e) before phrases indicating a purpose or aim in order that, so that; 
in this sense chiefly with the Per. consec, (126, b) cohortative or jussive 
($ 128). 

Of scarcely less extensive application are the two relative con- 


junctions “GN and "D (=6tt, quod, quum, that, because) which run 
almost parallel with each other in their significations, except that "3 
occurs as a conjunction far more frequently and in a great variety of 
senses, While "WN serves at the same time as nota relationis and often 
directly as a relative pronoun, and takes prefixes. 


Both are prefixed (like guod) to a whole clause, standing as an 
accusative, governed by the preceding active verb as its object. “UN 
is even preceded in such a case by the accusative particle MN; Josh. 2, 
10 Mine wasn mE nayaw we have heard (id quod exsiccavit) that 
Jehovah hath dried up, (for which elsewhere simply WX 53372W and still 
oftener "5 325%), 1 Sam. 24, 11,19. Hence the following uses of "3 :— 
a) it is employed especially before words of a quotation, like the Gr. 
Sct (very seldom “Wx 1 Sam. 15, 20);—b) as a temporal conjunction= 
6te, prop. (at the time) that, (at the time) where, therefore as when, 
sometimes sharply distinguished by the signification ut, supposing that, 
from the conditional BN when (v. Ex. chap. 21, which is very instruc- 
tive in this regard) at other times passing over to the conditional power 
of BX when=if, Job 88, 5, comp. vs. 4 and 18 (seldom “tx, Lev. 4, 22, 
Deut. 11, 28);—c) causal, eo quod, because, fully *> 435, tN 435, propterea 
quod, also for=\%p. Often the causal signification of "D passes over 
into that of a particle of assurance (certain it is, that; yes, to be sure), 
especially after other particles of this kind ;—d) adversative (in which 
sense "D only is used) either,—a) after a negative, but, prop. because, 
e. g. thou shalt not take a wife for my son from the daughters of the 
Canaanites—but a Hebrewess, i. e. because thou shalt take a Hebrewess, 
the former being prohibited because the latter is to be done Gen, 24, 3; 
or,—$) where negation is only implied, e. g. after a question which in- 
volves denial (§ 153, 1, 2), when it may be rendered no but, but no, for 
surely (adhe, yap), Mic. 6, 3 what (injury) have I done to thee? ... 
for surely I brought thee up, etc. Job 81, 18 (rather). See on BX "2D 
below in No. 2, i,—é) also final (in which sense 1 alone is used)=in 
order that, (usually ’& 70? y. No. 2,¢e) e. g. Gen. 11, 7. Deut, 4, 40, etc. 


9. We now arrange the remaining conjunctions accord- 


ing to their significations, and in the case of those (very 
many in number) that have a variety of senses, exhibit 
together the different uses of each as it first occurs, We 
must, however, confine ourselves here to a brief general 
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notice, leaving the more complete view, with the references 


and proofs, to the Lexicons. 

a) Copulative: besides the Waw, the properly adverbial forms D3 
also, and intensive 9x, there is added, wholly, even, once combined 
Da-AN) and even also Lev. 26, 44. 4 is often used with a number to 
include all, e. g. 0o2 04 both the two, >> Bx all together. It also merely 
gives emphasis to the following word; Gen. 29, 30 and he loved “PN7B_ 
boa Rachel (not, also Rachel) more ge Leah, 1 Sam. 24, 12.—"> 58 
is prop. add that, hence not to mention, or according to the connection, 
much more, much less. 

'-b) Disjunctive: ix or (etym. free will, choice, hence prop. Lat. vel, 
but also aut with an exclusive antithesis 2 K. 2, 16). Sometimes it 
stands elliptically for "Dix or (be it) that, or (it must be) that, when it 
may be rendered unless that, e. g. Is. 27, 5;—hence the transition to 
the conditional sense, if, but if, Ex. 21, 36 (the Sept. é&v 64, Vulg. sin 
autem), comp. also 8 in “DAN, § 150, 3, Note. Repeated, iN—iX (sive— 
sive), it is the same as BN—BN, or OXI—BR. 

c) Temporal: “2, "tx=dte, gquum (see above), for which more rarely 
is used the conditional particle DS (Is. 4, 4, 24, 13); JY, TUN IB, ID ID 

_ until that, also BX 53, BX VOR 42 until that when, 42 also during, so 
long as, “Ux "InN after that, m2 (for "Wx 3972) since that, p322 and 
po before, rap for "WX MaIp ‘before (Ps. 129, 6). 

: d) Causal (besides ‘> and “wx, No. 1, e): “We 4D by Decause, but 
sD->3-"D (Gen. 18, 5, 19, 8, 2 Sam. 18, 20 Q%%) and j2~d9 “wx (Job 84, 
27) signify everywhere bp therefore, see Ges. W. B. 8th ed. under 1D; 
“WS TT bY, WY mitix by, prop. for the cirumstances that=for this 
cause that, and ‘emphatically “wx mitin“be-bs for the very cause that, 
“WX “NAYS, Wy "B45 on the account, that, and “D mom, ws mer therefore 
that, and >) ap? like the preceding (prop. as a reward that). 

e) Final: “wx 53% to the end that, Ws “iaya in order that (also 
causal), } that=in order that (see above), 5 (like the Arab. li) according 
to the present reading 1 K. 6,19. With a negative force: dx, 2 that 
mot, less (§ 152). 

f) Conditional: principally DX and 45 (for which in the later books 
rarely R= ob DX) if. The first (which is also a particle of interrogation, 
§ 153, 2) is purely conditional, leaving it uncertain whether what is 
expressed by the verb is actually doing or actually done, or not, yet 
rather the former (as, if I do—have done—shall do): on the contrary, 
i> expressly implies that it is not so, is not done (if I should do—had 
done), at least that it is very uncertain and even improbable.1 Hence 


1 Hence "> serves also to express a wish, as in nama > would! we had 
died Num, 14, 2, 775" > would! he may live Gen. 17, 18, even: with the 
Imper. (§ 130, 1, § 136, 2). On % comp. Kohler in Geiger’s Ztschr. f. 
Wissensch, u. Leben, VI (1868), p. 21, ff. (where however a good deal, especi- 
ally the etymology should be modified), 
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ON may properly stand where 55 more accurately (Ps. 50, 12, 189, 8, 
Hos. 9, 12); but 1 cannot be used for DN. Especially in solemn asse- 
veration, conditional imprecation, OX is used; Ps. '7, 4—6 ANWY"ON 
1a) HAI=—rNt if I have done this—(then) let the enemy persecute my 
soul, etc. One Supposes as possible or real that one has committed 
something or other and demands the most fearful punishment if it is 
really so; Ps. 187, 5; comp. also Ps. CS Ac Pela 


NB. What has been said of DX and 4% holds good, also, when they 
are connected with the negative, as in Nd mx, xdad, and bad. It must 
be observed further, that DX, after forms of swearing, e. g. nin 30 as 
the Lord lives stands as a negative (and consequently ND oN as affirma- 
tive), 2 Sam. 11, 11, 20, 20. This may be explained simply by the 
omission of the imprecation as principal clause to which the clause in- 
troduced by ®N or ND DN is subordinate. Sometimes this form is found 
complete e. g. 1 Sam. 25, 22; ~ox myn Ad) 115 "SIR? DY nyse 
13, "NUN so and more also do God unto the enemies of David if I leave, 
ete. (but instead of DN stands after this form also ON "De. g. 2 Sam. 
8, 35 BX "D FON NS ocrdy “bins md so may God do to me and more 
also if).—But 5&8 and Xd ox do not stand simply in such forms as these 
after verbs of swearing and adjuring(=not Cant. 2, 7; 8, 5) but also 
absolutely as strong negations (OX Judges 5, 8, Is, 22, 14) or solemn 
asseveration (X> DN'truly e. g. Job 22, 20). On ix, "5, “WN, as passing 
over into conditional particles, see above. 


9) Concessive: DX, with the Perf. even if (=though) I am Job 9, 
15, with the Impf. (though I were) Is. 1, 18, 10, 22; » (for “wx b>) 
although Is, 58, 9, Job 16, 17 really add to this that =not withstanding 
that); "> =a even when, although (also inverted DA “D or BS alone). 

h) Comparative: “Wx2 as (quemadmodum), often with j> in the 
second member, as—so, Is. 13, 4, 52, 14, 15; but “WD may be omitted 
in the protasis, Is, 55, 9, Ps. 48, 6, and j2 in the apodosis, Obad. 15. 
Exact conformity is expressed by YB may7d> im all points as, Ec. 5, 15. 


1) Adversative; (see on the adverbs). Decidedly here belong "3 OBR 
only that—but, nevertheless, and the difficult combination DN “D, prop. 
that if, for if, but if. In these cases both particles belong in reality 
to different clauses ("> to the principal, OX to the conditional). Else- 
where both form together an inseparable idea, either but (especially 
after negations, or their equivalents, comp. "> above No. 1 at the end), 
prop. but when, as may be clearly seen for instance Ps. 1, 2—or except 
when, except. In both significations ON “D may stand before a verb as 
well as before a noun. Sometimes the clause to which DN "D states an 
exception must be completed from the connection, e. g. Gen. 40, 14: 
(else I do not demand anything) except that thou remember me=only 
_ thou mayest etc. Micah 6, 8, Job 42, 8, 


k) On the.interrogative particles, see § 153, 
24 


‘ 
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1) On the optative particles, see on %3 above, under letter fj Note!; 
on Nj—in § 105, 2, Note,” and § 126, 4, Note - 

_ 3. A certain brevity and incompleteness of expression (see 
No. 1) appears,’ among other things, in this, that instead of 
the whole compound conjunction, by which the -relation is 
fully expréssed, sometimes the one and sometimes the other 
component part may be used. Thus, instead of the full form 
“wy 795 on the account, that—because, we have shorter j¥5 or 
“tex; instead of “wx as (conj.) we find simply "tx Ex. 14, 13, 
1K. 8, 24. 

4, This brevity is carried still farther, when the con- 
junction, which is required to show the relation of one sen- 
tence or clause to another, is omitted altogether. This is | 
the case— 

a) In conditional clauses; Gen. 33, 13 drive they them (the 
sheep) hard, then they will die, for, if they drive them 
hard etc., Gen. 42, 38. (In both cases however, the con- 
ditional relation of the first sentence to the second is 
sufficiently expressed to the Hebrew conception by the 
succession of two consecutive perfects.) Job 7, 20 (if) 
(well now) I have sinned — prop. what could I do unto 
thee? Job 19, 4. 

b) In expressions of comparison; Ps.14,4 nm3 tax "Ay 72D 
who devour my people (as) they would eat bread, prop. 
eating my people, they eat bread, Job 24, 19 drought and 
heat carry oft the snow-water NUM DNB (80) She’ol (carries 
off those who) have sinned Jer. 17, 11. 

c) In members which are usually dependent on the relative 

conjunctions (oratio obliqua); Gen. 12, 13 say mR NAN 


1 The cases where, on the contrary, a pleonasm (in the sense of an un- 
nessary accumulation of particles) was supposed, may be explained by more 
close observation. Thus for instance "D> OX Ex. 22, 22 stands by no means 
pleonastically for 8; for with "2 D8 the discourse is abruptly interrupted and 
the particles signify also here for when (comp. Ger. ja wenn). There may be 
rather the question of a certain pleonasm in the Chaldee; e. g. sa bap7>> 
(Germ, alldieweil) wholly—for—that=because, mo~bap->> wholly for ‘this 
=therefore. Emphatic, not pleonastic, is the repetition of the conjunction in» 
JPID WI because, even because Lev. 26, 43; like the German sintemal und 
alldiewetl, 
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thou art my sister, commonly mx «nny 7D, Gen. 41, 15, Ps. 
9, 21 that they may learn, they are men, Is. 48, 8 for I 
knew, thou art quite faithless, Ps. 50, 21. In all these cases, 
the dependent clause stands properly for the accusative 
of the object; comp. § 142, 4, Rem. 2. 


§ 156. 
OF THE INTERJECTIONS. 


The interjections which correspond to our ah! oh! alas! 
woe! expressing denunciation as well as lamentation (AAR, 
in, x; the latter two are really substantives), are connected 
with the object of the threatening or lamentation, by the 
particles 5y, 5x, 5, or they stand in the absolute, the object 
of lamentation standing in the vocative or rather in the 
accusative of exclamation. The former construction is found 
throughout with cries of woe (ve tibi) the latter with lament 
(comp. ve te in Plautus); as 323 “ik woe to us! “3M woe to 
the people! Is. 1, 4, "48 "im alas, my brother! 1 K. 18, 30. 

On the construction of MIN with the suffixes, see § 100, 5. 
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Abbreviations, 25. 

Ablative, 101; how known, 289. 

Abraham Ben Ezra, (Rabbi), 18. 

Absolute, 218, 288. 

Absolute case, 344. 

Abyssinia, 1. 

Abyssinian dialects, 3. 

Accents, 51—55; prosaic, 52; rhyth- 
mical use of, 51; signs of inter- 
punction, 51. 

Accusative, 101; adverbial, 291; of 
direction, 289, 290; of the object, 
221; of time, 291; use of, 290. 

Adjective, 197. 

Adverb, 255; construction of, 354; of 
negation, 355; primitive, 257; re- 
petition of, 355; syntax, 352; with 
Nin epenthetic, 257; with verbal 
suf, 257. 

Afformatives, 111, 113, 119, 147, 187. 

Agglutination, 97. 

Aleph, consonantal power, 71; pros- 
theticum, 61; quiescent, 71. 

Alphabet, Hebrew, 23; order, 24; 
signs of number, 25. 

_ American Bibl. Repos., 8. 

Amharic dialect, 3. 

Ancient case-endings, 219. 

Anglo-Saxon, 28. 

Anomalous verbs, 194. 

Aphaeresis, 60, 159, 161. 

Appellatives, 201. 

Appoggiatura, 85. 

Apposition, 283. 

Apocopé, 61, 124. 

Arabia, 1, 3. 

Arabic, 2, 3; 12, 26, 31, 38, 47; 
vowel system, 33. 

Aramaic, 16, 17. 

Aramaicising forms of Hiph. and 
Hoph., 166; impf. 165. 

Aramaisms, 16. 


Aramean, 2, 14, 15, 22. 

Archaic forms, 12, 13. 

Arian, 3. 

Armorie dialect, 5. 

Article, 103; Arabic, 104; assimila- 
tion of, 104; in compound senten- 
ces, 280; indefinite, 278; omitted, 
279; use of, 276. 

Ascoli, 4. 

Ashdod (Philistine) dialect, 16. 

Aspirates, 28, 65. 

Assimilation, 59, 112; of Nun, 160. 

Assyria, 1. 

Assyrian language, 3, 98, 200; chas 
racter of, 21. 

Asyndeton. 339. 

Athnda'ch, 52. 

Ayin Aleph verbs, 183; — doubled 
verbs, 161; — guttural verbs, 155; 
— Waw verbs, 175; — Jédh verbs, 
181. 

‘Azla, 58, 54. 


Wabylonia, 1, 15, 17. 
Babylonian Punctuation, 36. 


| Baer-Delitzsch, Text of, 43, 49, 50. 


Baer, S., 56, 57. 

Bayer, J. P., 10. 

Bedawin, 7, 31. 

Beer, J. J., 22, 219. 
Bertheau, 8. 

Biblical Repository (Am.) 8. 
Bibliotheca Sacra (Am.), 2. 
Biliterals, 91, 92. 

Bindseil, H. E., 26. 

Birch, 3. 

Blau, 2. 

Bleek, J., 8. 

Bohemian Tongues, 3. 
Bohmer, 24. 

Bottcher, 18, 19, 24, 259. 
Breathings, 8 and 7, feebleness of, 70. 
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Breton dialect, 5. 
Briicke, E., 26. 
Brugsch, 3. 
Bunsen, 3. 
Burckhardt, 7. 
Buxtorf, John, 18. 


Canaanites, 1. 

Cardinals, 249; repitition of, 295. 

Carpentras, stone of, 22. 

Carthaginia, coast of, 1. 

Cases, 101. 

Celtic, see Keltic. 

Chaldee, 2, 9, 15, 17. 

Chatephs, 46. 

Chinese, 3. 

Chireq compaginis, 
parvum, 41. 

Chronology, Jewish, 25. 

Chwolson, 22. 

Clermont-Ganneau, Ch., 10. 

Cohortative forms, 122, 126; syntax 

Oi, oko: 

Collective nouns, 273. 

Commutation, 59. 

Composite, Shewa, 69, 85. 

Comparative, 198, 292. 

Conjugations, 108. 

Conjunctions, 264; causal, 368; com- 
parative, 369; concessive, 369; con- 
ditional, 368; copulative, 368; dis- 
junctive, 368; final, 368; inferential, 
366; syntax of, 365; temporal, 368. 

Conjunctives, 53—55. 

Consonants, 21—30; homogeneous, 
29; homorganic, 29; pronunciation, 
25; transposition, 29, 61. 

Consonantal Hé, 185. 

Constructio pregnans, 337. 

Construction of compound subjects, 
350; of two verbs to express one 
idea, 338. 

Construct state, 217, 225, 226, 228, 
288, 298; prepositions from, 258. 
Contracted verbs, 159; Pé Jodh verbs 

174. 

Copula in nominal sentence, 343. 

Coptic dialect, 5. 

Cornish dialect, 5. 

Cuneiform inscriptions, 2, 6, 31. 


Daghesh, forte, 28, 48, 49; affectuo- 
sum, 64; characteristic, 62, 160; 
compensative, 62; conjunctive, 62, 
106; dirimens, 64; essential, 61; 
euphonic, 62; firmitivum, 64; im- 
plicitum, 68, 89, 180; omission of, 
64, 65; orthophonic, 63. 


222; magnum and 


Daghesh lené, 65, 66. 

Darga, 53. 

Dative, mee how known, 289. 

Dead Sea, 9. 

Decht, 53. 

Defective verb, 196; ee 37. 

Delitzsch, 14, 29, 42, 49, 63, 142. 252. 
257. 

De Luynes, 11. 

Demonstrative pronoun, 102, 299. 

Denominative nouns, 210. 

Denominatives, 201; in Hiph., 136; 
in Hithp., 139; in Piel; 132; in 
Qal, 113. 

Dentals, 29. 

Derived conjugations, 128. 

De Sauley, 10. 

De Vogiié, 2, 6, 11, 22. 

De Wette, 14. 

De Wette-Schrader, 8, 213. 

Dibon, 9 

Diestal, L., 8. 

Dilatabiles (consonants), 24. 

Diphthongal forms, 188. 

Diphthongs, 30, 38. 

Diptota, 219. 

Distinctives, 52—54, 106. 

Doric dialect, 8. 

Doubly weak verbs, 194. 

Duals, 215. 

Dukes, L., 18. 


Egyptian, 101. 

Egyptian (old), 3 

Elamites, 1 

Elias Levita, 121. 

Elision of Waw, 169. 

Ephraimites, dialect of, 16. 

Epicene, use of nn, 100, 270. 

Erse dialect, 5. 

Ethiopic language, 1, 3, 6, 31, 95, 
99, 100, 140, 144, 169, 200, 250. 

Euphrates, 1 

Ewald, 2, 3, 4, 14, 18, 36, 52, 110, 259. 


W%rkowittsch, 36. 

Forme aucte, 201; mixte, 196; nude, 
201. 

Formation of fenimine nouns, 240. 

Formative letters, 92. 

Friesic dialect, 8. 

Furtive, Pathach, 87. 

Future, 110. 


Gadites, 9 

Gaelic dialect, 5. 
Galgal, 54. 

Ganneau, Ch. Cler., 10 


ad 
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Gaya, 56, 57. 

Geiger, Abr., 32. 

Gemara, 2,17. - 

Gender of nouns, 198, 269. 

Genitive, 101, 217, 284. 

Gerashim, 52. 

Gérésh, 52. 

Germanic languages, 3, 8. 

Gerund, 117. 

Gesenius, 3, 6, 8, 9, 14, 16, 18, 32, 
110, 144, 200, 213, 216, 259. 

Gheez dialect (Ethiop.), 3 

Gothic languages, 3, 7. 

Grammatical structure, 97. 

Grave suffix, 228. 

Greek language, 3, 28. 

Grimm, 64. 

Guttural, 28; peculiarities of, 67; 
prefer Pathach, 68; reject Daghesh 
forté, 67; teke Pathach furtive, 68; 
take Sh°wa ec. mpos., 69; verb, 151; 
virtual doubling, 67, 68. 


Mlalf vowel, 33. 

Harkavy, A., 36. 

Hé, consonantal, 72; elision of, 72; 
interrogative, 358; quiescent, 72. 
73; with Mappiq, 72. 

Hebrew, alphabet, 23; compass of 
literature, 16; gradual extinction 
of, 16; grammatical treatment, 16; 
historical survey of, 8; numerals, 
25; mutes, 28; rhythm of poetry, 
14; sibilants, 27, 29. 

Helping vowel, 86. 

Hincks, Ed., 2. 

Hipkil, 110, 134; signification of, 
135; with suffix, 147. 

Hithpaél, 110, 138; as passive, 139; 
metathesis in, 138; signification of, 
138. 

Hithpalél, 141. 

Hithpalpal, 164. 

Hithpéél, 110, 140, 164. 

HMitzig, 24. 

Hofer, 2 

Homogeneous consonants, 29. 

Homorganic consonants, 29. 

Hoph dl, 110; signification of, 136. 

Hothpa awl, 110, 1395 

Hupfeld, 14, 18, 26. 32, 96. 

Himyaritic inscriptions, 2, 6, 7. 


Hin Ezra (Rabbi), 46. 

Icelandic dialect, 8. 

Ill, 54: 

Imperative, 110, 124, 313; of Qal, 
117; syntax of, 319; with suffix, 151. 
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Imperativus energicus, 124, 

Imperfect, 110; for present time, 312; 
for imperative, 313; for optative, 
313; for subject, 313; of Qal, 118; 
use of, 311; with suffix, 149; with 
Waw consecutive, 317. 

Incompatible letters, 95, 

Indefinite pronouns, 106. 

Indo-Germanic, 3, 4, 7; roots, 94, 

Infinitive, 110; construct, TAGs) dha: 
syntax of, 324; with subject and 
object, 326; with suffix, 150; of 
Qal, 116. 

Infinitive absolute, 116, 320; after 
finite verb, 322; in place of finite 
verb, 323. 

Inflections of masculine nouns, 230. 

Inseparable prepositions, 259. 

Interjections, 96, 266; syntax, 371. 


Interrogative pronouns, 106, 299; 
words and sentences, 357. 

Wapanese, 3. 

Jerome, 26. 

Jewish Chronology, 25; pronuncia- 
tion, 26. 

John, a Ome of, 2. 

Josephus, 9 


Jussive, 110, 118, 192, 306; Hiphil, 
165; syntax of, "315. 
Fassive forms, 122. 


HMaempf, 11. 

Kaméts see Qa'més. 

Kaph with suffix, 262. 

Kautzsch, 49, 52, 64, 100. 

Keltic language, 3, 5, 27. 

Kethibh, 57. 

Kime, D. Cy 18, 99, 119, 174. 
Kurdistan, 3 


Mabials, 29. 

Lamed Aleph verbs, 183; 
with Lamedh Hé, 193. 

Lamedh guttural verbs, 157. 

Lamedh Hé verbs, 185; affinity with 
Lamedh Aleph, 193. 

Lamedh with suffix, 261. 

Later books, 15; words, see Ara- 
maisms. ‘ 

Legarmeh, 52. 

Lenormant, 6. 

Letters, incompatible, 95; paragogic, 
219. 

Lettish tongues, 3. 

Levy, M. A., 2, 10, 11, 22, 100. 

Lhwyd, 5. 

Linguals, 29; exchange of, 102. 


affinity 
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Liskovius, 26. 
Lithuanian tongues, 3, 8. 
Literee compaginis, 221; quiescibiles, 37. 


Mfaccabean coins, 10, 21. 

Madden, 10. 

Mahpach, 53. 

Mancks dialect, 5. 

Mandaeans, 2. 

Mappigq, 48, 50, 72, 145, 

Miéiqgé’ph, 55—57, 87, 88, 106. 

Massora, Text of, 17, 37, 62. 

Mé aila, 53. 

Medie radicalis geminate, 112. 

Mediterranean Sea, 1. 

Meter, 2, 14. 

Ménant, 3. 

Merekha, 53; khephila, 53; mehuppakh, 
53. . 

Merkel, C. L., 26. 

Merx, 22, 56. 

Mesha, king of Moab, 10; inscription, 
10, 16, 21, 32, 100, 125, 140, 216. 

Mesopotamia, 1, 3. 

Metathesis in Hithpael, 138. 

Méthégh, 54, 55—57, 85, 87; retar- 
ding, 88. 

Mr'lél, 63, 116. 

Mil'ra, 63, 116. 

Mimetic words, 4, 142. 

Min, with suffix, 262. 

Mischna, 17, 99. 

Mnemonic words, 22. 

Moab, 9. 

Moabite stone, 10, 16, 21, 32, 100, 
125, 140, 216. 

Modus energicus, 123. 

Moods, 110. 

Morgenland, Gesellsch., 2, 3, 10; die 
Kunde, 3. 

Mover, 46. 

Miihlau, 18, 19, 259. 

Muller, J., 26. 

Mindach, 53, 54. 

Munk, 18. 

Mutes, 28. 


Nabataean, 2, 22. 

Nasoraeans, 2. 

Negatives doubled, 357. 

Neubauer, 18. 

Niphal, 109, 128. 

Noldeke, Th., 2, 3, 8, 10, 22, 220. 

Nomina humantica, 201. 

Nomen rectum, 284; regens, 284. 

Nominal sentence, distinguished from 
verbal, 342. 

Nominative, how known, 289. 
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Nordheimer, 18. 

Norse language, 8. 

Noun, 197; abstract, 203; compound, 
201; concrete, 203; from. strong 
stem, 203; from weak stem, 208; 
impassioned repetition of, 275; of 
peculiar form, 247; participial, 203; 
primitive, 201; verbal, 117, 202; 
with pronominal suffix, 223. 

Numerals, 25, 249; suffix to, 253; 
syntax of, 294, 

Nun demonstrative, 146, 149; epen- 
thetic, 146; paragogic, 177. 


@bscuring vowel sounds, 31. 

Old Testament, interpretation; 16; 
poetic direction, 14; progress in 
_ Style, 13. 

“Oléveyoréd, 53. 

Olshausen, 2, 18, 24, 36, 63, 106, 121. 

Omission of Dag. forté’, 64. 

Onomatopoetic stems, 4, 142; roots, 94. 
Oppert, Jules, 2. 

Optative, 110, 306, 313; expression 
of, 331. 

Ordinals, 253, 295. 

Osiander, 2. 


Falatals, 28; exchange of, 102. 
Palestine, 17; language, 1, 15. 
Palgrave, 220. 

Palmyrene, 22. 

Paradigms of fem. nouns, 242; of 
masc. nouns, 231. 

Paragogic letters, 219. 

Participials, 207. 

Participle, 110, 340; construction, 
330; Qal, 127; syntax, 328; with 
suffix, 151, 

Particles, 254; use of, 352. 

Parts of speech, 91. 

Pashta, 52. 

Pathach furtive, 68, 86, 87, 158. 

PMI, 127, 

Pausanius, 9. 

Pause, 86, 88, 106, 122, 130, 146, 160. 

Pazér, 52. 

Pé, Aleph verbs, 167; guttural verbs, 
152, 189, Nin verbs, 159; Jédh 
verbs, 169, 173. 

Péalal, 141. 

Pentateuch (Samar.), 21, 27. 

Perfect, 110; for future, 308; for rela- 
tive tenses, 309; of Qal, 113; syn- 
tax, 307; with suffix, 147. 

Perowne, 253. 

Pesig, 52. 
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Petermann, 144, 146. 

Philippi, 220, 

Phoenicia, 1. 

Phoenician language, 3, 10, 11, 21, 
31, 38, 98, 104, 105, 125, 200; 
-alphabet, 24. 

Pictet, 5. 

Piel, 110; characteristic of, 131; inf. 
absol., in, 133; intransitives in, 133; 
primary idea, 132. 

Pit'a'l, 141. 

PiTél, 110, 141, 178, 180, 183, 192. 

Pilpé#l, 141, 164, 178. d 

Pinner, 36. 

_. Plautus (Poen.), 11. 

Plurals, 212. 

Pé al, 110, 140, 164. 

Pé#1, 110, 127, 140, 164. 

Poetic forms, 15. 

Polish tongues, 3. 

Polpal, 141, 164. 

Position of words in sentence, 344. 

Postpositive, 54. 

Praetorius, 2. 

Preformatives, 111, 119, 162. 

Prepositive, 54. 

Preposition, 257; adyerb compounded 
with, 360; in poetic parallellism, 
365; imseparable, 259; in plural 
form, 260; of motion, 360; of place, 
360; prefixed, 258; syntax of, 359; 
with suffix, 260. 

Preterit, 110. 

Prime radicalis, 112. 

Primary roots, 93. 

Primitive nouns, 201. 

Pritchard, 15. 

Pronominal suffix of verb, 143. 

Pronoun, 98; demonstrative, 102, 299, 
305; indefinite, 106; interrogative, 
106, 299; personal, 98, 144; re- 
flexive, 304; relative, 105, 301; 
secondary, 103; suffix, 101, 143; 
syntax, 296. 

Pronunciation, German, 26; Jewish, 
26; Polish, 26. 

Prosaic accents, 52. 

Ptolemy Philadelphius, 17. 

Puidl, 110; characteristics of, 131. 

Pul'a@l, 141. 

Punic language, 11. 

Punctuation, Babylonian, 36; Tibe- 
rian, 36. 

Pure stem, 112. 


Qidhma, 53. 
Qal, 108, 109, 112. 
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Qa'més, distinction from @a’més-Cha- 
tiiph, 43. 

Qarné-phara, 52. 

Qeri, 17, 57. 

Quadriliterals, 91, 95, 142, 208. 

Quinquiliterals, 95, 208. 


Beadical letters, 92. 
Raphé, 28, 48, 50, 65. 
Rarer conjugations, 140. 
Rawmer, Rud. von, 4. 
Rawlinson, 2. 

Reading signs, 48. 
Rebhia, 52; Mugrash, 53. 
Reflexive pronoun, 304. 
Relative pronoun, 105, 301. 
Renan, E., 8, 10. 
Repository (Am. Bibl.), 8. 


‘Resh, resemblance to gutturals, 70. 


Reuchlin, John, 18, 26. 

Ridiger, 2, 3, 6, 10, 36, 110, 162, 
186, 259. 

Romance dialects, 97. 

Roots, 91, 92; developement, 94; 
Indo-Germanic, 94; monosyllabic, 
93; onomatopoetic, 94; primary, 93. 

Root-syllables, 93. 

Russian tongues, 3. 


Saadia (Rabbi), 18. 

Sabians, 2. 

Samaritan, language, 2, 31, 
Pentateuch, 21, 27. 

Sanskrit, 3, 7, 31, 95, 105. 

Schlottman, 10, 11. 

Schrader, Eberh., 2, 3. 

Schrader, De Wette, 8, 2, 13. 

Schroder, N. W., 18, 200. 

Schroder, P., 6, 11, 25, 251. 

Schultens, Albert, 18. 

Schiirer, 10. 

Schwarze, 3. 

Scriptio defectiva defined, 37; plena 
defined, 37. 

Segholates, 229, 233, 252. 

Segholta, 52. 

Semitic language, 1—4, 12; age of, 
7; distinctive peculiarities of, 4, 6, 

Sentence position of words in, 344. 

Septuagint, 17, 26, 27, 38, 40, 42. 

Servian tongues, 3. 

Serviles, 22; letters, 92. 

Shalshéeléth, 52, 

Shaphi él, 96, 110, 142. 

Shemites, 1; alphabet of, 22. 

Shewd, 46, 66; composite, 69, 85; 
simple, 69, 87. 

Sibilant sounds, 27, 29. 


146; 
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Silligq, 52. 

Stinnor, 53. 

Simon, Maccabean Prince, 10. 

Slavic tongues, 3, 8. 

Stade, B., 11, 52. 

Steinschneider, 18. 

Stem, hollow, 95; words, 91. 

Stoddard, 3. 

Stone of Carpentras, 22. 

Strack, H., 32, 36. 

Strodtmann, 26. 

Strong verb, 112. 

Subject and Predicate, connection of, 
342; gender and number of, 346. 

Subjunctive, 306, 313. 

Substantive, 197; used as adj., 267; 
with adj., 282. 

Suffix, grave, 228; pronoun, 101, 143; 
to numerals, 253. 

Superlative, 198, 292. 

Swedish vowel sounds, 31. 

Syllables, 77; theory of 77; union, 146. 

Syncopé, 61. 

Syntax of noun, 267; of verb, 306. 

Syria, 1. 

Syriac dialect, 3. 

Syrian, 2, 3. 


Wacitus, 9. 

Talmud, 99; Babylonian, 2, 17. 

Tarcha, 54. 

Targums, 2, 17. 

Tartar, 3. 

Tebhar, 52. 

Telisha Gedhola, 52; Qetanna, 53. 

Tenses, 110. 

Tenuis, 65, 66, 86. 

Tertic radicalis, 112. 

Tiberian punctuation, 36. 

Tigré dialect, 3. 

Tigris, 1. 

Tipcha, 52. 

Tiphél, 110, 141. 

Tone, 177; changes of, 87, 163; retro- 
gression of, 88. 

Transposition of consonants, 29, 61. 

Triliterals, 91; extension of, 95. 

Triptota, 219. 

Tuch, 2, 219. 


Wnion-syllable, 146; vowel, 145, 224, 


Werb, 107; anomalous, 194; Ayin 
Aleph, 183; Ayin doubled; 161; 
Ayin guttural, 155; Ayin Waw, 
175; Ayin yodh, 181; contracted, 
159; defective, 196; enallage in 
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pers. aff. of, 332; intransitive, 120, 
Lamedh Aleph, 183; Lamedh guttu- 
ral, 157; Lamedh Hé, 185; med. a, 
113, 115, 120, 128; med. e, 113, 
115, 118, 127, 149, 157, 176, 178, 
184; med. 0, 113, 115, 127, 176, 
178; Pé Aleph, 167; Pé guttural, 
152, 189; Pé Nan, 159; Pé yodh, 
169, 173; persons of, 332; passive 
construction of, 340; strong, 112; 
syntax of, 306; with accus., 333; 
with two accus., 336; with prepo- 
sitions, 337. 

Verba, cordis, 340; prime gutturalis, 
153; qudescentea, 167. 

Verbal, denominatives, 107; deriva- 
tives, 107; distinguished from no- 
minal sentence, 342; noun, 117, 
172; primitive, 107; suffix, always 
accus., 297. 

Verbals, 201. 

Vocative, how known, 289. 

Voces memoriales, 18,22; penacutz, 87. 

Vowel, changes in, 80, 82—84; char- 
acter and value, 38; classification, 
81; helping, 86; half, 80, 81; im- 
morable, 75, 76; quantity, 77—79; 
origin of names, 35; points, 32—38 ; 
rise of new, 85; union, 145, 224, 

Vowel-changes in the noun, 227. 

Vowel-letters, 30. 

Vowel-sounds, obscuring of, 31; Per- 
sian, 31; Swedish, 31. 


Wallin, 7, 31, 219. 

Waw, changes. of, 73; consecutive, 
125, 126, 177, 306, 317; copulative, 
125, 126; elision of, 169; quiescing 
in long vowel, 75, 

Weak verbs, 151; relation to one- 
another, 195. 

Weakest verb, 167. 

Welsh dialect, 5. 

Wetzstein, 7, 31, 219. 


Wehuda Chayyug (Rabbi), 18. 

Yerach, ben Yomo, 53, 54. 

Yethibh, 52. 

Yodh, changes, 73; quiescing in long 
vowel, 75. 

Yona (Rabbi), 18, 46, 47. 


Marga, 52. 

Ziageph qaton, 52; gadhol, 52. 
Zeitschrift, see Morgenland. 
Zeus, 5. 
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ANDOVER, MASS., 


Publishes and offers for Sale the following Works, which will be sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of tho sums affixed. 


GARDINER’S GREEK HARMONY. A Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek, 
according to the Text cf Tischendorf, with a Collation of the Textus Receptus, and of 
the Texts of Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tregelles. Revised Edition. With an Appen 
dix on the Principles of Textual Criticism, with a List of all the known Greck Uncials, 
and a Table representing graphically the Parts of the Text of the New ‘lestament 
contained in each. By Frederic Gardiner D.D., Professor in the Berkeley Divinity 
School. 8vo. $3.00. . 


THE PRINCIPLES OF TEXTUAL CRITICISM. Paper covers, 50 cents; cloth, flex., 75 cents. 


“A very important matter in the preparation of the Ifarmony is, of course, the choice of a text. The one 
chosen by Professor Gardiner is that of Tischendorf’s eighth edition of the New Testament. ‘this text waa 
chosen because * it embodied the latest results of criticism, having had the advantage throughout of the Codex 
Sinaiticus and of a more close collation of the Codex Vaticanus.’ It is an obvious merit in this Harmony, 
that the student can see at a glance whether or not the text of Tischendorf agrees or conflicts with that of 
Griesbach, Lachmann, and Tregclles in places where there is a difference of opinion. It Ts another excel- 
lence of the work that the Greek text is so accurate, evincing the most scrupulous care and thorough scholar- 
ship on the part of the editor.” — Dibliotheca Sacra. 

“The notes of the author are marked by scholarship and good sense. The student will find it a conven- 
ient manual for the study of the Gospels, because he sees upon one and the same page the readings of the 
principal editions and manuscripts, together with the quotations made by the evangelists from the Old Tes- 


tament.” — Princeton Review. 
“Dr. Gardiner’s work has been well done, and he has given us a Harmony of great value.” — (Juarterly: 


Review Evang. Luth. Church. 
* By this scholarly work Dr. Gardiner has rendered all dilligent students of the Gospel narrative an in- 


valuable service. The book furnishes the best results of the ablest and most laborious investigation of all 
known sources of knowledge regarding the original sacred text.” — Reformed Church Monthly. 
“This book, the result of great research and utmost painstaking, is well worthy the consideration of all 


Bible scholars.” — Watchman and [eflector. 


GARDINER’S ENGLISH HARMONY. A Harmony of the Four Gospels in Eng- 
lish, according to the Authorized Version; corrected by the best Critical Editions of the 
Original. By Frederic Gardiner, D.D., Professor in the Berkeley Divinity School. yo 
Cloth, $2.00. 

“The Harmony in English, the title of which is given above, is a reproduction of the Harmony in Greek 
no other changes being made than such as were required to fit the work for the use of the English reader whe 
desires to learn some of the improvements which modern criticism has made in the authorized English text.” 
— Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“ We gludly commend this Harmony to every intelligent reader of the Scriptures. The need of such 4 
guide is felt by every thoughtful Churchman at least once a year —in Holy Week — when he desires to rend 
the events of each day in the order in which they happened so many years ago. We do not think that our 
laymen know how much they will be helped to the understanding of the Gospels by a simple Harmony, 
perhaps read an we suggested above, in connection with some standurd Life of our Lord.” —Zhe Churchman. 


LIFE OF CHIRIST The Life of our Lord in the Words of the Gospels. By Frederio 
Gardiner, D.D., Professor in the Berkeley Divinity School. 16mo. pp. 256. #1.U0. 

"It is well adapted to the convenience of pastors, to the needs of teachers in the Bible-class and Sabbath- 
school, to the religious instruction of families. It bids fair to introduce improvements into the style ot teach- 
ing the Bible to the young.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“ This little volume will not only answer as a Harmony of the Gospels for the use of those who only care., 
tc have results, but it will be an excellent book to read at family® prayers, or to study with a Bible-ciass.”- 
Christian Union. 
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WINER’S N. T. GRAMMAR. A Grammar of the Idiom of the New Testarcent; 
prepared as a Solid Basis for the Interpretation of the New Testament. by Dr. Gkorcu 
BeneEpicT WinER. Seventh Edition, enlarged and improved. By Dr. GorrLirs 
Lunemann, Professor of Theology at the University of Géttingen. Revised and author- 
ized Translation. 8vo. pp. 744. Cloth, $4.00; sheep, $5.00; half goat, $5.7. 


“ Prof. Thayer exhibits the most scholarly and pains-taking accuracy in all his work, especial attention 
being given to references and Indexes, on which the value of such a work so much depends. The Indexes 
alone fill eighty-six pnges The publisher’s work is handsomely done, and we cannot conceive that a better 
Winer should be far many years to come accessible to American scholars.” — Princeton Review. 

“ We trust that this admirable edition of a justly famous and surpassingly valuable work, will gain exten- 
sive circulation, and that the study of it will begin afresh.” — Baptist Quarterly. 

“The seventh edition of Winer, superintended by Lunemann (Leipz. 1867), we have at last, thanks to Prof. 
Thayer, in a reully accurate translation.” — Dr. Ezra Abbot, in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, American 
dition. 

“ We have before us, in our own language, ‘a reproduction of the original work,’ in its most perfect form, 
and with its author’s latest additions and improvements.” — New Englander. 

‘Professor Thayer has introduced numerous and important corrections of Masson’s translation, and has 
made the present edition of the Grammar decidedly superior to any of the preceding translations. Le has 
made it especially convenient for the uses of an English student by noting on the outer margin of the pages 
the paging of the sixth and seventh German editions, and also of Prof. Masson’s translation. Thus the reader 
of a commentary which refers to the pages of either of those volumes, may easily tind the reference by con- 
sulting the margin of this volume.”— Bibliotheca Sucra. 

“ The whole anpearance of the work as it now stands indicates a careful and thorough scholarship. A 
critical comparison of several pages with the original confirms the impression made by a general examination 
of the book. In its present form, this translation may now be recommended as worthy of a place in the library 
of every minister who desires to study the New Testament with the aid of the best critical helps.” — Teolog- 
teal Eclectic. 

“ Great pains also have been taken to secure typographical accuracy, an extremely difficult thing in a work 
ofthis kind. We rejoice that so invaluable a work has thus been made as nearly perfect as we can hope ever 
to have it. It is a work that can hardly fail to facilitate and increase the reverent and accurate study of the 
Word of God.” — American Presbyterian Review._ 


BUTTMANW’S N. T. GRAMMAR. A Grammar of the New Testament Greek, 
By ALEXANDER BUTYTMANN, Authorized Translation, by J. Hunry THAYER. With 
numerous additions and corrections by the Author. 8vo. pp.494. Cloth, $2.75. 


“This Grammar is acknowledged to be the most important work which has appeared on N. T. Grammar 
since Winer's. Its use has been hindered by the fact that in the original it has the form of an Appendix to 
the Classic Greek Grammar by the Author's father. The inconvenience arising from this peculiarity has 
been obviated in this translation by introducing in every case enough from that Grammar to render the state- 
anents easily intelligible to readers unacquainted with that work; at the same time, the Author’s general 
echeme of constantly comparing New Testament and Classic usage has been facilitated tor every Student, by 
giving running references throughout the book to five or six of the most current grammatical works, amorg 
ithem the Grammars of ladley, Crosby, Donaldson, and Jelf. Additions and corrections in more than two 
‘aundred and fifty places have been furnished for this edition by the Author, 

“The N, T Index has been enlarged so as to include all the passages from the N. T. referred to in the 
Grammar ; and aseparate Index has been added, comprising all the passages cited from the Septuagint. ‘Lhe 
other Indexes have been materially augmented ; the cross-references have been multiplied; chapter amd 
verse added to many of the fragmentary quotations trom the N. T.; the pagination of the German original 
ihas been given in the margin ; and at the end of the book a glossary of technical terms encountered more or 
‘less frequently in commenturies and grammatical works has been added for the cenvenience of students.” — 
Translator’s Preface. 

“ Professor Thayer has performed his task — which has been a great deal more than that of a mere translator 
—with remarkable fidelity. It is doubtless the best work extant on this subject, and a book which every 
scholarly pastor will desire to possess. Its usableness is greatly enhanced by its complete set of Indexes.”— 

The Advance. 

“Tt is a thoroughly scientific treatise, and one which will be helpful to students, both in connection with 
‘Winer’s and as discussing many points from a different or opposite point of view. Prof. Thayer has added 
much to the value of the book — as one to be readily and conveniently used — by enlarging and perfecting 
the Indexes,” etc. — New Englander. 


STUART'S N.T. GRAMMAR, A Grammar of the New Testament Dialect. By 
M. Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary at Andvver 
‘8vo. Boards, $1.25, 
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A GUIDE TO READING THE HEBREW TEXT ; for the Use of Beginners 
By Rev. W. IL. Vissert, M.A., Professor of Hebrew in the Berkeley Divinity School 
12mo. pp. 67. $1.25. 


“ The aim of this work is to give the student all that is needful to enable him to read the text of the Old 
Testament, keeping rigorously to the plan of stating clearly and precisely everything that is essential to the 
Purpose. This work is not a [lebrew Grammar, but it isa guide and a help to the readi»g of the text of the 
Hebrew Bible. One thing is given at a time, with exercises for Practice, so that each point may be perfectly 
comprehended. It is hoped that the book is so constructed as to enable the learner to read the Ilebrew text 
without the services of the living teacher. Nothing has been taken for granted on the purt of the student. 
By a systematic and progressive plan of arrangement, which he must follow closely and steadily, he is lead 
on from section to section, until perfect familiarity with the forms and sounds of characters and signs io ar 
quired.” — Author's Preface. 

“ Mr. Vibbert’s manual is what it claims to be. It really gives, in a perspicuous and exact manner, an 
initiation into the mysteries of the Hebrew tongue, and the rudiments of Hebrew study are all .ontained in 
*hese simple rules and illustrated in these practical exercises. The method is the excellent method of Kaliech 
which insists upon orthography as the needful preliminary to grammar and syntax. One who faithtuily 
follows Mr. Vibbert’s directions will be able to use with profit the lexicon and the chrestomathy, and in o 
little time to read the Word of the Lord in the character which it had when the Scribes expounded it ?— 
Christian Register. 


HEBREW GRAMMAR, The Elements of the Hebrew Language. By Rev. A. D. 
JONES, A.M. 8vo. pp. 168. $1.75. 


** By a simple and progressive series of exercise, and by a perfectly plain exposition of the syntax, the stu- 
dent is enabled to take up Hebrew just as he would the Jnitia Latina, and just as easily.” — /’ublisher's, 
Circular. 

“ The plan of the work is admirable, and happily executed.” — Reformed Church Messenger. 


HEBREW ENGLISH PSALTER. The Book of Psalms, in Hebrew and English, 
arranged in Parallelism. I6mo. pp. 194, $1.25. 


“ The preacher in expounding to his congregation one of the Psalms of David, will find it very convenient 
to have the original by the side of the English vertion. For private reading and meditation, also such an 
arrangement will be found very pleasant and profitable. We feel confident that this little volume will bea 
favorite with Hebrew scholars; and that, when they have once become habituated to it, it will be, to many 
of them, a rade mecwn.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“A handsome edition of the Book of Psalms, which will be quite a favorite with clergymen and theological 
students.” — New Englander. 

“A very convenient and admirable manual, and we beg leave to thank our Andover friend for it.” — 
Presbyterian Quarterly. 

“The volume is beautifully printed, of convenient size for use, and of admirable adaptation to the service of 
those whose Liebrew has become a dim reminiscence.” — North American, 


RIGGS’S O.T. EMENDATIONS. Suggested Emendations of the Authorized Eng- 
lish Version of the Old Testament. By Exias Riage@s, Missionary of the A. B.C. F. M., 
at Constantinople. 12mo. pp. 130. $1.00. 


“The amendments here suggested are the result, not of a systematic revision of the English Version, which 
T have never attempted, but of comparisons made in the course of translating the Scriptures into the Armen- 
ian and Bulgarian languages. They are offered to the candid consideration of all who feel especial interest 
In the correction of the English Version, and specially of those providentially called to the work of translut- 
ing the word of God into other tongues,” — Author's Preface. 

“W. EF. Draper, publisher of the Bibliotheca Sacra, nas issued an interesting and suggestive little treatise, 
written by Rev. Elias Riggs, Missionary of the A. B.C, F. M., at Constantinople, which is introduced by an 
Introductory Note of Prof. Thayer of Andover. It is intended to suggest some of the philological *hunges in 
the version of the Old Testament, rendered advisable by the advanced scholarship in Orientel tongues, 
attained especially by our missionaries of the East. The criticism upon the New Testamont has been very 
tull. The present isa work of the same description upon the Old, but is one upon which fewer eminent 
scholars have entered. Obscure passages are found to yield their long-hidden meaning through un acquaint- 
ance with the idioms of Oriental languages, and a personal familiarity with the unchanging customs of that 
stereotyped laud, The volume is a valuable reflex contribution to the churches at the West, from the mission 
fields supported by their gifts in the East. It comes at an hour when its modest and well-defendeu sugges- 
tions will secure a careful examination on the part of the Biblical scholars now engaged in Great Lritain and 
ip this country uvon a new version of the English Bible.” — Zton's Herald. 
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Marphy. Critical and Exegetical Commenturies, with New 
Translations, by James G. Murphy, LL.D., T.C.D., Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, Belfast. 

Genesis. Exodus. Leviticus. Psalms. 


From the American Presbyterian and Theological Review. 

“Dr. Murphy in his commentaries has a definite plan, which he carries out 
The text is explained, translated anew, and comments are added on the difficult 
and mooted points. He is a fair, clear, and candid interpreter. His aim is to 
rexorcile the Scriptures with science by an impartial examination of the text.” 

From the Presbyterian Quarterly. 

“Dr. Murphy’s volumes on Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus are, on the whole, 

as useful books as a student can find for his work.” 


Genesis. With a Preface by J. P. Thompson, D.D., New York. 8vo 
pp. xvi and 619, $3.50 


From the Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“Dr. Murphy’s style is perspicuous; his arrangement orderly ; his treatment 
of his theme judicious. ... Although we are not satisfied with all of Dr. Murphy’s 
conclusions, yet we think that he gives to an English reader a clearer view of the 
—— of Genesis than any other commentator who has written in the English 
anguage. : 

cee From the Baptist Quarterly. 

“A well-written, judicious, and scholarly commentary.” 


“The most valuable contribution that has for a long time been made to the 
many aids for the critical study of the Old Testament is Mr. Draper’s republication 
of Dr. Murphy on Genesis, in one octavo volume. Dr. Murphy is one of the Pro- 
fessors of the Assembly’s College at Belfast, and adds to a thorough knowledge 
of the Hebrew, and of the science of interpretation, great common sense, genuine 
wit, and admirable power of expression. Hence his commeatary is racy and read- 
able, as well as reliable. No volume will be more useful to those who have been 
troubled by the Colenso criticisms ; and no man has pricked the bubble of that in- 
flated bishop with a more effectual and relieving wound than Dr. Murphy. It is 
a good deal to say of a commentary, but we say it in all sincerity, that this volume 
furnishes about as fascinating work for one’s hours for reading as any volume of 
the day, in any department of literature ; while its general influence will be salu- 
sary and effective for the truth.”’ — Congregationalist. 


Exodus. With a New Translation. 8vo. pp. 385. $3.00 


From the Methodist Quarterly. 

“Thus far nothing has appeared in this country for half a century on the first 
two books of the Pentateuch so valuable as the present two volumes {on Gen- 
esis and Exodus]. His style is lucid, animated, and often eloquent. His pages 
afford golden suggestions and key-thoughts. ... Some of the laws of interpreta- 
tion are stated with so fresh and natural a clearness and force that they will per- 
manently stand.” 


From the Congregational Quarterly. 
“As a critical, analytical, candid, and sensible view of the sacred word, this 
work etands among the first.” 
From the Bibliotheca Sacra. 
“Well worthy of a careful and studious perusal. Dr. Murphy combines scien- 
tific education with philological tact.” 
From Rev. H. C. fish, D.D. 
“J feel that I am richer for having it on my shelf of Christian armory. I wish 
every one of my brethren in the ministry had the same joy; and few need be 
deprived of it, for the books are very cheap.” 


“ This volume is a fit successor of that on the Book of Genesis, by the same 
author. The two ought to be in every minister’s library, and they will be found 
valuable helps to Sabbath-school teachers and others.” —- Vermont Chronicle. 
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Perowne. The Book of Psalms ; 1 New Translation. With Introduo: 
tions aud Notes Explanatory and (ir''ical. By. J. J. Stewart Perowne, 
D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Ca.nbridge, and Canon of Llandaff, 
Reprinted fro. the Third English Edition. Two Volumes, 8vo. $7.50 


From the Baptist Quarterly. 

“Tt comprises in irself more excellerices than any other commentary on the 
Psalms in our language, and we know of no single commentary in the German 
language which, all things considered, is preferable to it. ... This work can be 
read with profit by those who are net familiar with the original Hebrew, while the 
critical notes appended 1 the ansJysis, translation, and interpretation must be 
ample for the student who wishes t» weigh for himself the philological reasons for 
a given exposition. The E.glish student scarcely needs more.” 


From Professor S. C. Bartlett. 

“T know no Commentary on the Psalms which presents more fully and clearly, 
or treats on the whole more judiciously, the critical questions connected with the 
interpretation of the text.” 

“ Very rare, indeed, is it that such a combination of requisites to a just exposition 
of Scripture, and particularly of this portion of Scripture, are combined in one 
work, —such scholarship, such judgment, such taste, such spiritual insight, such 
wisdom in the general treatment of his subject, such skill as a translator, such 
simplicity and sustained vigor of style.” — The Advance. 

“This is justly regarded as the standard commentary on the Book of Psalms in 
England. It is learned, devout, and exhaustive. The author docs not enlarge 
on plain passages, and slight or ignore difficult ones ; but meets the difficulties, and 
treats them with such ability, learning, and candor as to remove them in nearly all 
cases ; and when this cannot be done, to inform the student clearly why they baffle 
human investigation. Dr. Perowne is one of the most profound Hebrew scholars 
in Europe, and his translation of the Hebrew text gives abundant evidence of his 
learning.” — Lutheran Observer. 


“ The Introductions combine a series of able essays upon the structure, history, 
literature, and theology of the Psalms. The new translation adheres closely to the 
Hebrew original. The critical notes evince great biblical learning, rigid fidelity 
in the use of the Hebrew dictionary and grammar, and a reigning principle of 
arriving at the exact meaning of every word, rather than to give an elegant or 
metrical style to the rendering. Its practical reflections are select and pointed. 
Dr. Perowne does not evade difficulties, as do some commentators, and where his 
conclusions are not satisfactory to the student, he will, at least, have the assurance 
of honest dealing with the embarrassments of all interpreters.” — Christian In- 
telligencer. 

“Tf there is a better exposition of the Psalms in the English language we do not 
know what it is. The Introduction and Notcs are models in their kind. Proba- 
bly no one in England is more capable than Professsor Perowne of doing all that 
Hebrew scholarship can do towards a better knowledge of the Psalms.” — The 
Contributor. 

“The elaborate work by Canon Perowne has some specially attractive features, 
not only in the notes upon the text, but in the preliminary Essays on Hebrew 
Poetry ; the Formation of the Psalter ; its Use in the Church; the Inscriptions of 
the Psalms, etc. In the course of the Commentary special attention is given to the 
occasions and circumstances in which the Psalms were written, as having an im- 
portant bearing upon their prophetic character, as weil as aiding in their elncida. 
tion.” — The New York Observer. 

“This is the work of probably the most capable man in England for such an 
undertaking. It is learned, critical, and devotional ; it interprets the literal mean- 
ing, and it aids the student ani reader in attaining a higher appreciation of the 
pious emotions and desires expr2ssed in these wonderful compositions.” — Presby- 
terian Banner. ee ere 

“Tt has become already a standard work on the Psalms, and is, we think, taken 
as a whole, the ablest critical work that has been given to the Christian public on 
that precious part of the Bible.” — United Presbyterian Worker. 


“The notes are full, elaborate, and critical, without being overloaded with 
(sarned comments and quotations and cannot fail to be of immense service to any 
atudent of the Bible.” — Baltinore Episcopal Methodist. 
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*Hackett. 4 Commentary on the Original Text of the Acts of 
the Apostles. By Horatio B. Hackett, D.D., Professor of Biblical Lit- 
erature in Newton Theological Institution. A New Edition, revised and 
greatly enlarged, 8vo, pp, 366. Cloth, $3.50 


This is a reprint of the last edition as revised by Professor Hackett himself. 


From the Bibliotheca Sacra. — “One of the most striking characteristics 
of Prof. Hackett’s Commentary is the ready use that is everywhere made of mate- 
rials from the whole circle of biblical philology. The sure hand of one who is 
familiar with the entire field of related knowledge is manifest in every chapter. 
We namie as a second characteristic that it is strictly a commentary, and nothing 
else ; it is an unfolding of the meaning of the text; an exhibition of what the 
words signify by the aid of the grammar and lexicon; nothing is superinduced 
upon the text; no difficulty is left without at least an attempt at explanation, 
The commentary, again, has been well considered. It is not a hasty three mon‘hs 
production. The author has been over the ground patiently year after year ir. his 
class, taking advantage of the suggestions, not infrequently acute and valuable, of 
students. We may add that the style is simple, terse, and exact. ... We regard it 
as the best Commentary on the Acts which can be found in the English or any 
other language.” 


Maley. An Examination of the Alleged Discrepancies of the 
Bible. By John W. Haley, M.A. With an Introduction by Alvab 
Hovey, D.D., Professor in the Newton Theological Institution. Crowr 
8vo. pp. xii and 473, Reduced to $2.00 


From Professor Edwards A. Park. — “TI do not know any volume which 
gives to the English reader such a compressed amount of suggestion and instruc- 
tion on this theme as is given in this volume.” 

From the Presbyterian Quarterly. — “The book is honest, candid, and 
painstaking. It will be found useful to all students of the sacred volume. It is 
very convenient to have all these instances collected in such a condensed way, and 
presented in so clear a style and so good a method.” 

“A book so costly in great qualities, yet so cheap and accessible to all; one so 
scholarly and yet so simple and usable; one so creditable to its author, and yet so 
modestly sent forth, does not every day appear. As an example of thorough and 
painstaking scholarship, as a serviceable hand-book for all Bible students, and asa 
popular defence of revealed truth, it will take high rank, and fill an important 
place which up to this time has been conspicuously vacant.” — Congregationalist. 

“He has gathered these alleged discrepancies out of a large number of authors, 
consisting mainly of rationalists and infidels. He has classified these as far as he 
could, and then proposed solutions for them — solutions not always original, but 
gathered from all the critics and commentators of note. His citations are very 
copious, and add very much to the value of the book.... The texts which are 
supposed to be contradictory are quoted, and set over against each other in par- 
allel columns, that their full force may be seen. ... The book is fitted to be very 
useful, and fills a niche which has not yet been occupied.” — The Presbyterian. 

“Tt is a timely book, and supplies what was greatly needed. What may be 
looked for among several commentaries is here embodied in a single volume, and 
treated clearly and compactly. The seeming discrepancies exist, and trouble man y. 
Mr. Haley takes them up, one by one, and explains them.” — The Methodist. 

“The thoroughness and minuteness of its treatment, together with the graceful 
and attractive style of the whole, will make it to be esteemed as a prize in the hands 
of all careful readers of the inspired word.” — Lutheran and Missionary 

“A volume which will be teund extremely convement.”—~Watchmax and Refactor. 


“We earnestly commend it to the attention of all who desire for themselves, or 
for the benefit of others, a more thorough, consistent, and assuring knowledge of 
he Bible.” — The Episcopalian. 


“ Beyond doubt is one of the most valuable contributions to biblical literature 
hat has lately appeared.” — Cumberland Presbyterian. 


_ “Tt would be difficult, by or amount of labor, to produce arj thing more com 
dacing and satisfactory.” — The Interior. 
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Wright. The Logic of Christian Evidences. By G, Frederick 
Wright. .16mo. pp. 3828. Cloth, $1.59. 


““ What is wanted on the theistic and Christian side, and what the Rev. Mr. 
Wright has endeavored to supply, is a convenient text-book or manual adapted to 
the thought of our own day, marking out the line of the Christian defences which 
his party are now holding and mean to stand by. Moreover, what is wanted, and, 
indeed, is necessary to secure attention, over and above ability and learning — of 
which our author seems to have a fair share — is candor, and a disposition to rest 
within the lines of greatest strength ; and in these respects our author appears to 
advantage. His book is throughout sensible and considerate, therefore inviting 
and with promise of usefulness. It is not often that a parish clergyman is found 
so well fitted as he shows himself to be — by a knowledge of what natural science 
is, and what its methods and rightful claims are — for dealing on the one hand 
with the ‘oppositions of science’ to religion, and on the other with the objections 


of theologians to the tendencies or recent achievements of science. .... And it is 
a crowning merit of this little volume that the subject is so treated ‘as not to ex- 
agegerate the antagonism between modern science and Christianity.’ ..... The 


author has produced an acceptable elementary text-book, as well as an interesting 
volume for the general reader.” — The Nation, April 8th. 

“Tn fact, the faith-element is just as real and just as prominent in science as in 
theological doctrine. In truth, theological doctrine has the element of fact in a 
degree not one whit less than physical science may rightfully claim for itself. In 
truth, what we believe preponderates in an immense degree over what we are fitted 
to know, and this in all things. ‘The great and special service rendered by Mr. 
Wright is in demonstrating this proposition —in exhibiting its accuracy by an 
analysis of contents. He has shown that science builds upon simple beliefs and 
inferences therefrom, by producing the bill of items. His appreciative reader will 
never have the hardihood to repeat the claim that as a scientist he knows, and as a 
religionist he simply believes.” — Church Leader, March. 

“Several things impress the reader strongly. One is that the book is the work 
of a thoroughly competent mind. In these days of philosophical dabblers, it is re- 
freshing to read the writings of a man who has the grip of a master upon his 
theme. Another is the care with which the volume has been written. It contains 
no lumber, but is concise, clear, and exact. Another is its completeness. No loose 
ends of thought are left hanging. Suggested points which deserve notice receive 
it sufficiently, if only in a word or two. Another is its fairness. Every difficulty 
is stated frankly, and no attempt is made to evade unfavorable facts. The argu- 
ment has vast inherent force, but the manner of presenting it adds much to its 
weight.” — The Congregationalist, March 31st. 

“Tt will be seen that Mr. Wright’s work really gives more than its title would 
lead us to expect. Instead of being merely a logic, i.e. an inquiry into the method 
of Christian evidence, it is really, in addition, a hand-book of those evidences 
themselves. We may say, too, that we knowof no other book which gives ia so 
small a compass, and with such clearness, an account of the entire range of Chris- 
tian evidences. Mr. Wright has made good use of the most recent literature of his 
wide subject without, however, falling into the ré/e of a mere compiler. On the 
contrary, his little book is characterized by unity, freshness, and independence. ... 
The work is well fitted to be put into the hands of intelligent readers who wish to 
get a careful, general view of the converging and cumulating evidences of Chris- 
tianity prior to entering upon more special investigations. No one can rise from 
its study without, at all events, feeling that a good deal still needs to be done 
before Christianity is snuffed out of the world.” — Leeds (Lng.) Mercury, March. 

“The peculiar grace of this volume is the admirable manner in which all its 
positions are stated. Its language and style are singularly clear, and its points 
are presented im a very calm and lucid manner. ..... The volume is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of Christian apologetics, and would make an ex- 
cellent Seminary text-book.” — Zion’s Herald, March 25th. 

“Mr. Wright undertakes to show that evolution is not incompatible with Chris- 
tianity, that miracles are not incongruous in the Christian system, and that the 
method and force of the proof of Christianity are the same as those we rely on in 
our common beliefs and actions. We cordially commend the book as fresh and 


1.’ — Independent. 
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Davies. 4 Compendious and Complete Hebrew and Chaldee 
Lexicon to the Old Testament. With an Lnglish-Hebrew Index. 
By Benjamin Davies, Ph.D. LL.D. Carefully Revised, with a Concise 
Statement of the Principles of Hebrew Grammar. By Edward C. Mitchell, 
DD. Svo. Cloth, $4.25; Half Turkey, $4.75. 


“ Tt is in many respects an improvement upon either of the Lexicons now in use. 
Dr. Davies modestly calls himself the editor of the work, but it is anything but a 
mere revision or compilation. Nearly every page bears evidence of original thought 
and independent investigation, and many improvements have been made upon the 
work of.previous lexicographers in the handling of roots and derivatives. 

“ While the Lexicons of Gesenius and Fiirst have been made the chief basis, — 
as they must be for any genuine advance in this direction, — the definitions have 
all been re-written and condensed without being abridged, so as to make them 
morc convenient for reference, and the whole work less bulky and expensive. 

“* Practical use of the Lexicon for six years since, and the work of revision, now 
completed, — in the course of which every article has been compared with Tregel- 
les’s edition of Gesenius, — has served only to confirm the judgment then expressed. 
So far from being an abridgment, the present edition will be found to contain over a 
thousand more EHcbrew words or forms than appear in Tregelles’s or Robinson’s Gresenius, 
besides incorporating into the body of the work all the grammatical forms contained 
in Robinson’s Analytical A. pendix.” — Editor's Preface. 

From the Lutheran Quarterly. — “Several features commend its general 
use. It is a model of beauty and clearness in typography, leaving nothing to be 
desired in this respect. ..... A greater merit is the simplicity and comprchensive- 
ness of the work. ..... The whole is arranged on a plan at once simple and nat- 
ural, and brought within a moderate compass and cost. The irregular and more 
difficult forms of words are placed in alphabetical order as they occur. ‘There is 
appended an English-Hebrew Index, to aid the student in finding the corresponding 
Hebrew words. There is also a synopsis or “concise statement of the principles 
of Ilebrew Grammar for the use of teachers,” by Dr. Mitchell, the American 
editor. This Lexicon, if it docs not wholly supplant the larger ones of Gesenius 
and Fiirst, certainly must largely take their place in general use.” 

“The English-Hebrew Index answers the purpose of an English-Hebrew Die- 
tionary, and is much more convenient for reference.”” — National Baptist. 

“Tt is in itself an invitation to the study of the Hebrew language, the type be- 
ing large and fair, the page clear. ..... The definitions are simplified and con- 
densed, leaving out extraneous matter, which is superseded by that which is more 
valuable to the student. The introductory pages on the “Principles of Hebrew 
Grammar,” by the American editor, will enable any one who wishes to become 
familiar with the Old Testament in the original to enter at once upon the study, 
with only the Bible and the Lexicon in hand.” — New York Observer. 

“Tn this book he has provided the student with a Lexicon which has much of 
the value of the work of Gesenius, without its bulk and gencral unhandiness. It 
can easily be held in the hand, and has the convenience which is so welcome in a 
book of the kind used in translations where lexical references are necessarily fre- 
quent. We give the work on our own part a most cordial welcome.” — The Standard. 

“We have compared the book in a few places with Robinson’s Gesenius, and 
find the resemblances and differences very much as Dr. Mitchell’s preface would 
lead us to expect. A very little comparison is sufficient to show that the work is 
thoroughly independent. Of course the smaller book contains less comparative 
philology, less scriptural references, and less exegesis. But its definitions are clear 
and comprehensive, and for the purposes of a student the more concise statement 
will possess some advantages over a larger one. For a beginner, this is certainly 
the better book; and many of the points in which Gesenius would seem better for 
an advanced student belong as properly to a commentary as to a Lexicon. The 
work is worthy of hearty commendation. The student who buys it will be weil 
fitted out with a Hebrew Lexicon, even though he may sometimes wish for a more 
minute analysis of words and interpretation of passages.” — The Watchman. 

“The English Hebrew Index is an admirably convenient feature, ..... leaving 
little to be desired for the uses of those students of our colleges and seminaries, 
who have the courage and the sense to undertake the mastery of the language of 
the old time.” — Lhe Congregationalist. 
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